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ERRATA. 


P. 168. For north-west of the Metroum, read on the north-east of 
the Metroum. To the north-west of the same building was the spot, 
&e. 

P. 172. For Agora, not far from, &c. read Agora, on the way to 
the Temple of Theseus. 


P. 176 note, line 4 from bottom, for there read their. 


PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are part of a Journal, 
written by the Author, of a tour which he made, 
during the years 1832 and 1838, in several of the 


provinces of Greece. 


He has not thought fit to publish his entire 
narrative at once, for reasons which it is here un- 
necessary to state. He now publishes a part of it, 
relative to that particular district of Greece, which 
he supposes to be regarded generally with more 
interest than any other. The present volume com- 
mences a little before his entrance into Attica, and 
terminates soon after he has quitted it. 

A word of explanation is requisite here, why 
he has been induced to adopt the system of ortho- 
graphy by which modern Greek names of places, 
which are often intimately connected with the 


ancient language, have been represented in this 


vl PREFACE. 


volume, while a different method of representation 
has been sanctioned by the authority, ‘and recom- 
mended by the practice, of one of the ablest 
among the living topographers of Greece. He has 


done so for the following reasons. 


He was addressing himself to the eyes of English 
readers, in some degree familiar with the ancient 
literature of Greece, and not to the ears either of 
modern Greeks themselves, or of those who are 
acquainted with their mode of pronunciation. He 
has therefore represented those words not accord- 
ing to the sound which they bear in the mouth of 
a modern Greek, but according to their strict gram- 
matical orthography. The etymology of a name 
may often present interesting materials for topogra- 
phical speculation. The name itself may frequently 
suggest a train of agreeable recollections. But if 
it be disguised in the dress to which he alludes, its 
genuine form will not be recognised by the gene- 
rality of readers. All the previous associations with 
which, in their minds, it may be connected, and 
all the subsequent deductions which by them may 
be derived from it, will thus be utterly lost. In 
writing these words, therefore, he has endeavoured 
to suggest to the reader not their modern sound, 


but their ancient sense. 


PREFACE. Vli 


At the desire of the Publisher, he has annexed 


a translation to the classical quotations in the text. 


His best thanks are due to Col. Leake, Capt. 
Reaufort, R.N. Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., C. R. Cockerell, Esq., for 
the assistance they have severally rendered toward 
the publication of this Work. 


Harrow, May 14, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A Chalcide Aulidem trajicit, inde Oropum Attics ventum est; ubi 
pro Deo vates antiquus colitur; Athenas inde plenas quidem et ipeas 
vetustate famz, multa tamen visenda habentes, Arcem, Portus, 
Muros Peireeum urbi jungentes, navalia magnorum Imperatorum, 
Simulacra Deorum hominumquc. 

T. Liv. XLV. 26. 


From Chalcis he passes over to Aulis: thence to Oropus in 
Attica, where an ancient Seer (Amphiaraus) ts adored as a 
God: thence to Athens, full of her old renown, yet having 
many objects deserving a vistt, her Citadel, her Ports, and 
Walls which link the Peireeus to the City; Docks erected 
by great Commanders ; the Statues of Gods and Men. 


Oct. 9, 1832. 


Hesrop might have spared the only voyage 
which he informs' us he ever made, if this bridge 
which we cross this morning from Chalcis to the 
Beeotian shore had existed in his time. His love 
of glory overcame his antipathy to the sea, and 
tempted him across the Euripus. He returned 
from Chalcis to Ascra loaded with the poetic prize, 
which he dedicated to the Muses of his native 
Helicon; and he afterwards wrote to his brother 


1 Works and Daysy v. 649. 
A 


2 EURIPUS. [cHAP. I. 


Perses of the dangers of the sea, which it seems he 
knew too well ever to encounter. 


We are now making on horseback the same 
passage which he made by sea. The narrow bridge 
which we are crossing has influenced the for- 
tunes, altered the 'name, and changed the character 
of Euboca. It was the policy of ?Boeotia, contrived 
with more than Boeotian shrewdness, to make “ Euboea 
an island to every one else but themselves.” By its 
means the Beeotians blockaded against their southern 
enemies the Athenians these ancient Dardanelles of 
Greece. They locked the door of Athenian com- 


1 Edperos is in the mouth of a modern Greek pronounced ‘Evripos ; 
from Evripos comes ‘Egripos ; from Egripos, ’N’Egripon, (in the accusa- 
tive case, as from ’ABapivos comes Navarino, the ord or els td being 
suppressed), and from Negripon, by aid of its bridge, we arrive at the 
modern name of Eubea, Negro-ponte. This prefix of the article with the 
preposition (i. ¢. és +d, &c.) deserves notice, as the cause of topographical 
difficulties. In the Greek Synecdemus of Hierocles (p. 646) we have a list 
of ASgean islands. There the mention of Eubcea is soon followed by that 
of other islands, AjAos, EKYPOS, TAAAMENH. On which Wesseling 
observes, “ TaXapueévr) ex Larapis vaoos orta videtur.”? Such is his con- 
jecture. But the corrupt word is probably nothing else than =TA 
AIMENIT, (i. @. és ra Aquévta, The harbours), or Staliméni, which is the 
modern name of Lemnos. Then the combination of the islands in Hiero- 
cles becomes a very appropriate one: it is precisely the same, and in the 
same order, as that in Euripides (Troad. 89) : 


ArjAcor Te xotpades 
Lvpos re Anpves Te...... 


—— The Delian cliffs, 
Scyros and Lemnos. 


* The bridge over the Euripus was built by the Beotians B. C. 410. 
(Diod. Sic. x111. 47.) Hf Plutarch be right in doubting the genuineness 
of the passage ascribed to Hesiod above, that passage is at least older than 
this date. 


CHAP. 1.] AULIS. 3 


merce, and kept themselves the key. This was the 
channel, by which the gold of Thasos, the horses 
of Thessaly, the timber of Macedonia, the corn of 
Thrace were carried into the Peireus. Nor must 
we forget the vast importance of Eubcea itself, 
which from its position, and its produce, its quarries, 
its timber and its corn, was of inestimable value 
to Athens. Of the better part of this island her 
tenure was from that time precarious; and her com- 
munication with the northern markets was either de- 
pendent on the fear or amity of Boeotia, or it was 
exposed to the dangers of the open sea—the perils of 
the treacherous Coela, and the ‘vengeful *Caphareus,” 
which on a former occasion had rendered such signal 
service to Athens by the havoc they had made in 
the invading armada of Persia. 


After passing the bridge of the Euripus we 
turn to the left. The road skirts the shore: the 
tracks of ancient wheels are visible in the rocky 
ledge which just rises above the sea. In a mile from 
the bridge we arrive at a flowing fountain. There 
are now some Greek peasants there, halting to give 
drink to their horses. They inquire of us, when 
the long-expected arrival of the new King of Greece 
will take place. They congratulate themselves on 
their recent liberation, on their being, as they style 
themselves, Independent Hellenes, and no longer the 
slaves of Turkey. 


3 Now corrupted to Cavo d’oro, (the golden cape). 
A2 


4 ANCIENT [cnap. I. 


It was at a fountain near this spot—perhaps 
at this source— 


on | e a s d ee, 4 @ 
Kady! ure miataviory d0ev peev arydaov vdwp, 


Beneath the platane fair, whence gushed the shining stream. 


that Homer imagined a session of councillors and war- 
riors assembled round the King of Greece, who 
then found as much difficulty in leaving his domi- 
nions as his modern successor does now in entering 
them. 


We inquire of these peasants the name of the 
site in which we are: it is called Vliké. This is 
probably a modification of Avdscn, which has the 
sound of Avliké to a modern Greek, and still pre- 
serves the recollection of the district of Aulis, when 
the name of Aulis itself has perished. 


We ascend a high rugged hill which is on the 
right of. our road, and on the western verge of a 
peninsula formed by two bays. At its summit there 
is a ruined hellenic city, probably of the heroic age. 
Its huge polygonal walls remain in their com- 
plete circuit. The interior of the city is strewed 
with broken pottery, and overgrown with wild 
plants. It is in an ancient city like this, that the 
traveller feels, I might almost say, an emotion of 


1 da’ és AbXlda vies 'Ayatwy yepéBovto, &c. 
Tliad 11, 303. 
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gratitude that the physical structure and inorganic 
elements of this country are such as they happen to 
be. Nature did well in forming Greece of hard im- 
perishable limestone. For from this formation it 
results that the monuments here of the most remote 
times, constructed with the native stone, with all 
the severity of age combine the freshness of recent 
structure; thus appearing to appropriate the beholder 
to themselves, and not to be influenced by him. 
They exist not, it seems, in their age; but he lives 
in theirs. Their share in to-day seems greater than 
his own. 


This is illustrated by the character of the place 
which we are now in. We enter the gate of this 
ancient town. The towers which flanked the old 
gateway still stand, on your right and left. The 
groove of the gate, the socket which received its 
bar, seem to have been recently chiselled. Within 
the city at the N.W. a large square cistern is 
hewn in the living calcareous rock: its clean sharp 
sides seem to have been lately carved to receive a 
shower, which is expected soon to fall. You advance 
to the eastern wall: a flight of stone steps invites 
you to mount from the area of the city to a tower 
projecting from the wall, in order, you might almost 
fancy, that from its lofty eminence you might look 
down on the valley, the shore, and the Euripus 
now lying below you, and in order that you might 
thus assure yourself whether or no the Grecian fleet 
of Agamemnon was still lingering in the port of Aulis. 
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pay Cee ery 2 Za). 2 
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tatty Toe 'jreat Meantam. u re ymasl Deep, 


The tame of our xountam :s terrvest ‘rom rf 
orouimity ‘o a gmail aarbour. sed waco Judy 
eontradistinezion -“o che  Jort of ‘arver Jimeno 
which hegms if she soutm of ‘fe aaxrowest peat 
of che Eurrous. and -oreads ‘tseif “ike an omfoiadest 
wing (‘coAmwwen wreuwy E.dues; rom che sade of 
Eubeea. Tons ‘arger port :s ict uevure Jatt. 
Tisese its wo ‘ities are of zreat antuuity: ‘or there 
ean I chink be no ioubt char ‘t ‘s :denticai with the 
harbeur, which is deserbed 4%v Strabo’ under the 
same Name. and in wiicn te supposes the Greek 
fleet to have been moorectt. If 3. the harbour tw 
the south of it, now known Sv che name uxce Jafu 
must have heen the port whicn he deserzbes as afford- 
ing @ roasdstead for oniv tity snips. and as more 
nearly connected with Aulis itseif. 


Henee a presumption arises that a citv which is 
now referred in the language of the country to that 


’ Rarip. I phig. Aull, 12: 
AvNw anAvoray 
Tay KoA Macy Wrépuy Evugoias. 
——~— where Aulis spreads her waveless bay, 
The unruffied pinion of the Eubeic shore. 


? Mtvaho, p. 483. €. In his ronte trom Oropus w Chalcis: After 
Helium, he says, ia the great harbour which they call the Deep harbour. 
Aipdy peyas, bv warovce Babuy Aimee. cit’ A ASA, wer pues 
yopionn, Aepny 8 bars Waevrgqxovra BAroios, wore cings TOV vavaorabnoy 
tion Barswow by Fa payaam owapea Ainéu. 
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smaller harbour, (oro sixpo BaOv), as is the case 
with the city in which we now are, is no other than 
Aulis itself, to which the smaller harbour immedi- 
ately belonged. 


The existence of a profusion of fictile frag- 
ments scattered over the area of this city, may 
have some little weight in identifying it with Aulis, 
which principally maintained itself in *later times 
by its produce of pottery. I pick up here the 
handle of a lamp among those broken relics of 
its former commerce: it is inscribed with the name 
TAETMOAEMO (of Tlepolemus). Tilepolemus was 
perhaps the manufacturer at Aulis from whose fabric 


it issued. 


The name of * Aulis itself would have tempted us 
to place it immediately on the canal of the Euripus ; 
but knowing, as we do, that Aulis was ° three miles 
distant from Chalcis, we are disposed to acquiesce 
in our present position, and to consider the name 
of Aulis to have been assumed by that city, not as 
expressive of its immediate contiguity to the Euripus, 
but of the priority of its foundation in the less re- 
stricted neighbourhood of that channel. 


3 Pausan. 1x. 19. 8. dvOpwros év AvddAids olxovow ob woddXol, ns 
6é clow obrot kepameis. There are few inhabitants in Aulis, and these 
are potters, 

4 Abdus is derived from avAcs (canalis), of which it is a feminine 
form, and is the same word as the Latin Vallis. 


§ Liv. xLv. 27. 


8 DRAMISE. [cHar. If. 


We meet a shepherd of the country in our 
descent on the S.E. side of this mountain. He 
informs us that there are ruins of hellenic cities 
on two neighbouring hills to the N.W. They are 
called by him Kruwa and Avndopyro (the steep). 
There is also an ancient citadel bordering on the 
sea, on a rocky peninsula to the S.W. of our 
present position. One of our companions who ex- 
plored it describes its construction as very rude and 
strong. 


Our road lies along the bare arable plain parallel 
to the sea, and bounded on the west by low hills. 
We leave two hamlets, Psaloitha (YadouOa), and 
Gerilé (TepiAy) on our left: to our right, at about 
ten miles distance from ‘Egripo is the village of 
Dramisé (Apayion’.) It lies in a large plain be- 
low a small insulated hill on which is a modern 
tower. There is a small church here dedicated to 
St George. If any vestiges of antiquity exist at 
all in a Greek village, some in the shape of deco- 
rated or inscribed marbles will generally be found 
in its church, for the construction of which they 
have usually been employed. Thus the churches 
of Greek towns and hamlets have served the pur- 
pose of simple museums for the preservation of their 
local antiquities. At Dramisé, neither in its church 
nor in any of its buildings, can I find any evi- 
dence that it occupies, as has been supposed, the 
site of an ancient city. It has been identified with 
Delium. 


CHAP. I. | DELIUM. 9 


There is indeed a tumulus on its shore, which 
might be considered an interesting relic of Delium’, 
and of its field of battle; if there were better evi- 
dence than there is of its coincidence with that 
city. But to the site which Delium occupied another 
village has succeeded, similar to Delium in name. 
There can be no doubt that Andro: now covers 
the spot, which has been rendered famous by the 
intrepidity of Socrates, and the misfortunes of his 
country. Délisi is about seven miles from Oropd, 
the site of the ancient Oropus. It stands a little 
to the right of the road on a rising ground, which 
shelves down into the plain. The road soon divides 
into two branches; the path on the right hand, 
which we now pursue, leading over the shrubby 
hills to Oropus, that on the left skirting the sea- 
shore, and crossing the river Asopus at its entrance 
to the sea. 


The site of Delisi has many advantages. It 
stands on the southern verge of the flat strip which 
fringes the sea from the Euripus, and now converges 
to a narrow margin running on southward from 
Délisi along the shore. It therefore commanded 
this avenue from Attica unto Beotia along the 


‘1 Delium could not have stood at Dramise: for Delium was only 
five miles from Tanagra (Liv. xxxv. 51), and ten stadia from Delium 
placed the Athenians just on the Oropian frontier, (uddtora ev trois 
peOopias THs 'Qpwrias. Thuc. 1v. 91.) Hence in Strabo’s assertion, 
AijAcovy AvAidos dtéxov oradiovs tetaxovra, Delium distant from 
Aulis thirty stadia, for the number X’ (i. ec. y’) 30, should probably be 
substituted p’ or 100. 


10 BATTLE OF [cuap. I. 


coast. This was probably the reason why it was 
'seized and fortified by the Athenians as a post 
from which they might sally against their northern 
neighbours, and protect themselves from their ag- 
gression. In this sense Delium was a Bceotian 
Deceleia. 


Its maritime position was also favourable. It 
is not close to the sea, but it no doubt possessed 
buildings on the shore. ‘The sea makes here a reach 
in a south-easterly direction, so that a bay exists in 
the curve thus formed. By the possession of this 
bay Delium was made the emporium of the impor- 
tant city of Tanagra, which was five miles in the 
interior. The village of Délisi is now in ruins. 


Our road bears to the right. We begin to 
ascend over wild and uncultivated hills, overgrown 
with low shrubs, and broken into deep furrows by 
the torrents which plough their way from the higher 
mountains on our right in their course into the sea. 
It was an evening in this season, at the beginning 
of winter, *when the battle of Delium was fought. 
It took place at *about a mile to the south of the 
village from which it was named‘. One of these 
sloping hills covered the Boeotian forces from the 


1 Thue. iv. 92. rv Bowvriav (oi AQnvator) éx THs dudpou éEXOovTes, 
vTeixos (év Andiw) évorxodounodpevar, wéddover Pbeipew. The Athe- 
nians, having marched from the border-land, and erected for themselves 
a fortress at Delium, intend to ravage Beoiia. 

2 B.C. 424. 3 géxka aradious. Thuc. iv. 90. 

4 Xdghos. Thuc. iv. 96. 


CHAP. I. | DELIUM. ee 3! 


sight of their Athenian antagonists. ‘These abrupt 
gullies channelled in the soil by the autumnal rain 
impeded the conflict of the two armies. They afforded 
. less embarrassment to the manceuvres of the lighter 
troops ; it was to their superiority in this species of 
force that the Boeotians were mainly indebted for 
their victory. Their success was complete. The 
darkness of the night, and his own good genius, pre- 
served the Athenian Philosopher. He seems to have 
escaped in the first instance by following the bed 
of one of these ‘deep ravines into which the soil 
has been ploughed by the mountain streams: He 
returned home together with “his pupil and his friend 
by a particular road, which his guardian spirit 
prompted him to take, and which in vain he recom- 
mended to his other comrades, whom the enemy con- 
vinced too late of their unhappy error. 


We cross the deep bed of the river Asopus at 
the village of Sycamind, and then, in thirty minutes, 
arrive among the low cottages of Oropé. 


5 puaxes. Thuc. iv. 96. 

6 Plutarch de Socrat. Demon. 581. 32. [Tlupsrduwns o AvrimevrTos 
Grobs ev rH dedEe: wept Andsov, ws nKovce Tay éwi tas owovdas 
ddixopevwy AVnvaiwy drt Zwxparns peta AXkiBiddou cai Aaxntos éri 
PHTIZ THE xaraBas dwovevooryxot, woN\Ad mév TovToY avexadéoaTo, 
wodXa 6é dilwy tias, ols cuvéBy pet’ atrov rapa ri Wdpynba 
devyouow dwobaveity. Miiller (Orchomenos, p. 491.) for the corrupt 
words PHTIZ TH proposes PEITOYS (pecroi are pwypoi. Hesych. 
in v., and identical with the puaxes described as existing here by Thucy- 
dides). Plutarch probably wrote PEITOIZ TIZI. The confusion arose 
from the modern pronunciation in which the sounds of pnriorns and 
petrois tis are identical. 


7 Alcibiades and Laches. Plat. Sympos. 231. A. and with Xeno- 
phon. Strabo. 103, C. 


CHAPTER II. 


"EvrevOev (ef Opwrov) cis Tavaypay atadia pr. ddcs bi 


€Aaopurov Kat cuvderdpou yepas, wavtos «xabapevovca 


~ 9 - ’ 
Tov awd kiwreov poBov. 


Diczarcnvus, (State of Greece, p. 12, ed. Hudson.) 


From Oropus to Tanagra are 130 stadia. The road lies through 
a country planted with olives and well wooded, and ts free 
JSrom all apprehension of robbers. 


Tuis extract from the Tour of Dicsearchus gives, 
with some exceptions, a fair idea of the route from 
Oropus to Tanagra' at the present time. It is still 
shaded by shrubs; but the olives which he noticed 


Ue MIN. 


vir. 10. 


ix. 19. 


xr. 10. 


1 Route from Oropus to Tanagra. 


Oropus. 

cross Asopus. Sycamino. Road is along left bank of Asopus. 

follow a path to r. 

ascend. Pines, 

Descend into a small plain. The Asopus is seen turning L. 
through a fine woody chasm. Platans. 

ascend. View of plain. Road and River turnsr. Badavidsa 
trees. 

Vestiges. Mount Kaxé Shéllesi and Parnes behind it L. 

Pass along plain between low hills. 

Pyrgo of Staniati 20 min. r. 

Bridge over Asopus 2 min. 1. Well 5 min. 1. Church 7 min. 1. 

cross stream Lari running into Asopus from r. 

Tanagra. 
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are now not so common there as plane-trees and pines. 
But the latter part of his description could not he 
applied now. The route is by no means free at 
present from all apprehension of klefts: or, in the 
words of our Greek Guides, it is far from being a 


otpara *racrpikn. 


It might have been this difference of circum- 
stances which induced the ancient Topographer to 
loiter longer on the road under the shade of these 
pleasant trees by the side of the Asopus, and thus, 
from the length of time which elapsed, to infer that 
the distance was greater, than they, who now are not so 
fortunate, are willing to allow. By us the distance from 
Oropus to Tanagra would be estimated at ten miles. 

Of the trees which once overhung the river another 
record is probably preserved in the appellation of 
the little village which we traversed yesterday at 
dusk, and which we again pass this morning in our 
way to Tanagra. The mulberries (cuxauivor) which 
once grew there have perhaps lent their name as well 
as their shade to this hamlet of Sycamind. It is in- 
habited by Albanians. The women stand before their . 
doors habited in a long white woollen coat, which was 
no doubt suggested by the exigencies of a colder 
climate than that in which they now live, and which 
therefore indicates not obscurely the northern extrac- 


3 Literally ‘a clean road,’ an expression used as odds xa8apevouca 
in Dicearchus. 
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tion of these Albanian families. The braided hair 
of these women falls over the back in two long 
streaming folds—like that of the figures which are 
seen in the earliest sculptured representations of the 
Deities of Greece'— 


Candida dividud colla tegente coma. Ovip. 
With parted hair veiling the snowy neck. 


At Sycaminé the road turns to the left, and 
ascends the stream of the Asopus on its northern 
bank. The modern name of the Asopus here is 
Borién, of which appellation I cannot ascertain the 
meaning. It winds its way through low hills, in 
which it has made some romantic chasms. Beyond 
it on our left are the hills of Boidti, and ascending 
above them the loftier ridge of Mount Parnes, at 
the foot of which Bceotia began. The modern name 
of Boiati may be a record of this territorial starting- 


place. 


The only habitation visible on our right is the 
tower of Staniati and a small village of the same 
name. 


The site of Tanagra is now called Graimada 
(Tpamada*). It is a large hill nearly circular in 


1 See an example in Zoega Bassirilievi. T. 11. p. 239. 

2 Tpaiue in romaic is derived from ypalve (i. e. éxpalyw) to 
moisten or bathe, and has thus a similar signification to Tévayos, a 
marsh, with which Tavaypa is probably connected, being placed 


évOa webtoy "Aowrds poats 


dpoet. ‘Eschyl. Pers. 791. 
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form, neither abrupt nor high. It rises from the 
north bank of the Asopus, and communicates by a 
bridge with the south side of the stream, where are 
also ancient remains. ‘The proximity of the city to 
the Asopus supplies the reason why Tanagra was 
styled the daughter® of that river; and the ancient 
‘name of the inhabitants themselves may perhaps have 
arisen from the requirements of that proximity, which 


are still provided for by the present bridge. 


On the east of the city, separated from it by a 
small stream, which runs into the Asopus, there is 
another hill. There are some female peasants engaged 
in washing linen there, whilst they stand with their 
feet in the running stream. They call the torrent 
L&ri, the hill above it Kokali. °This eminence was 
consecrated to the minds of the antient Tanagrseans 
by the local tradition, which made it the birth-place 
of Mercury. There is no other eminence near it to 
dispute its right, and its present name may possibly 
be corrupted from that which it then bore. 


The vestiges of Tanagra are not so considerable 
as the importance of the place had led us to expect. 
They are more remarkable for their extent than 
grandeur. There are some few remnants of poly- 
gonal masonry, and a gate of the city on the southern 
side of it, of which the lintel is more than six feet in 


3 Pausan. 11. 20. * Tepupaio:. 


5 Paus. 11. 20. dpos Knpixiov ev0a ‘Eppiy rexOqvat Néyouct. 
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length, and made of a single stone. The circuit of 
the walls can be traced, but there is little left of 
them but their foundations. The ground is thickly 
strewn with minute fragments of earthenware, which 
bespeak the existence here of a numerous population 
in former times, and remain an interesting relic of 
the domestic economy and social intercourse of private 
families and individuals, while the strong wall and 
towers of the citadel no longer survive to give any 
authentic evidence of the former power of the State. 

This is probably owing not to the early destruc- 
tion, but the prolonged existence of Tanagra'. It 
survived most of its confederate cities. In the 
Augustan age, Thespis and Tanagra were the only 
Boeotian towns which were preserved. Tanagra lin- 
gered on for a long time under the Roman sway in 
Greece. Its extant coins are many of them impe- 
rial. But its walls were then no appropriate con- 
dition of its dependent existence. Their materials 
were therefore destroyed, or converted to pu rposes 
of a more pacific character. Hence its vestiges are 
found to be what they are. In the degradation 
to which it was reduced under a Roman dynasty, 
the city of Fanagra might be said to exist rather 
in terra-cotta than in stone. 


At the N.W. corner of the citadel, the outline 
is traceable of a semicircular building, probably a 


‘ Strabo, 410. B. Nuvi Oeomai pévn ouvéernxe trav Bowrixay 


4 
woXewy xal Tavaype. 
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Theatre. It is scooped out in the slope on which 
the walls are built: it looks outwards on the plain 
below it. There is another site similar in shape to 
this, in the interior of the city, a little to the south 
of the present spot. In one of these two positions 
stood the Theatre at Tanagra, which Pausanias 
visited, and in which perhaps the minstrel of Tana- 
gra, whose beauty’, as he informs us, to judge by 
her statue, was equal to her poetical accomplish- 
ments, sung her strains which were so agreeable 


Tavaypicesot AevKowé mors" 
a 3’ ] .Y td , 
peya enn yeyabe mroNts 

AtryoupokwTiAns evomrns’ 


To white-stol'd Tanagrean maids ; 
For deeply do they love the clear 
And plaintive roundelay to hear. 


Corinna® (in Hephestion. p. 106. Gaisf.) 


The former of these two localities commands an 
extensive view. Looking eastward, the plain of the 
Asopus stretches beneath us, from east to west. To 
the south of it is a range of mountains: of which 


* Pausan. 1x. 22. 3. Kdépivva...... yuvarkay rére dy KadXiorn Td 
eldos, ef +e dn elxdvs det TexpalperOat......4 povn on ev Tavaypa dopara 
éwolnge. 

5 Where these three Glyconics are preceded by a fourth, 

Kata yepoa elooudva. 
Which should perhaps be written 
Kata yap old’ decoueva 
(i.e. I know that I shall sing pleasing strains.) To white-stol’d, &c. 
Tavaypiders: NcvKowéer)ors. 


B 


“ia Naa ae 


ee ee vee Lat Te me cs jes 
cae’ ‘o 3. Nien che oer oS Georze Ties 
are at about 2 mie tistamee rom che =v. From 
the blocxs of Sewn some. and scuiptured omaral 


inserted on cher siaster-wails. and “ene 


they may be suvnosed wo fave x1 > dhe ae 
off old Tempies of Tamagra. The “ote 

which we traverse m passing to these Tampies from 
the city of Tanagra, might still suggest the same 
reflection which was mace by the *Pagan traveller, 


Pravi whe wow sone i Mew Cithmeom, dexrvest trem tre 
dtver-fire [A> ever) which gee -here EL in 
pincer Ponthene wh om 20-4, Wetce he at —- _ Bape 
Cytron, (Fer. Breet. 758. 1078. 1090.) Bacch2 on Mount 
I Stenhn, Mh, 6. 47) The Terpanenies ris wap. Tawyoun, EN 
‘Apne, Wrak nani, Gap. \esnes 
1 Pavean, 1%, TB 3, Pavayorion vopiaas ra és Tow cows mee err 
f est uly Vine, 7. 4. VAt PAF 7, Aononaey * xupis " _ is 


r 


Oimias 


¢? 
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of whose peculiar temper it is very characteristic, 
that the idea which the inhabitants of Tanagra en- 
tertained of the Deities whom they adored, was of 
a more respectful character than was usually to be 
found in the devotional feelings of Greek cities. 
This idea, he observed, was expressively evinced by 
the free areas and fair sites, unembarrassed by sur- 
rounding edifices, and sequestered from the traffic of 
the city, which were by them selected for the abodes 
of their Deities. In these buildings there are no 
other remains than these fragments. Of inscriptions 
we find here only a few broken syllables. But there 
is an inscription’ of some interest on a stone in the 
walls of another church. That church stands on the 
southern side of the Asopus, which we cross by 
the bridge above noticed. It is dedicated to St 
Theodore, and is built almost entirely of ancient 
massive blocks. The former part of this inscription 
records in elegiac verse the dedication of a statue 
by a victor in a gymnastic contest; the latter is a 
fragment of an honorary decree conferring the rights 
of citizenship on a native of Athens in consideration 


olxiat ogiotv, xwpis 6¢ va olepa Uwép aitas év Kabape re éoTi Kai éxrds 
av pwrwy. 

* This inscription has been already very accurately copied by Colonel 
Leake, and published by him in the Museum Criticum, 11. 570, 
whence it is reprinted in Rose Inscript. Gr. Vet. p. 308; Boeck. Corp. 
Ins. n. 1562. 1582; and Welcker Inscr. Syllog. p. 203.. It is therefore 
not inserted here. The only variations supplied by my transcript are, 
line 1. ANEOEKE. 5. STE@ANQ (cf. Dissen. Pindar. Pyth. 11. 6.) 
9. AIOYXZKOPIAAN. 


B2 
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of the services which he had rendered to the state of 
‘Tanagra. 


The inscription, it may be remarked, is also of 
importance as supplying conclusive evidence, if evi- 
dence were wanting, that the site of Graimada is 
identical with that which was formerly occupied by 
Tanagra. We return to Oropé m the evening. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ott: 8 cisty svoBaumroi xpovreCopopwv yevor avdpeov. 


Cratinus (p. 80, Runkel.) 


AN invitation has arrived this evening from 
Acharne, addressed to a neighbour of our Oropian 
host, requesting his presence at a wedding which 
is to take place in the neighbourhood of that Attic 
borough. His attendance is especially desired on 
account of the qualifications which he brings with 
him: he is reputed to be very skilful in his per- 
formances on the Beeotian pipe, which is an essential 
accompaniment of such a ceremony. It would seem 
that the character is still sustained of the ancient 
minstrels of this district, and that the pipers ' yatprons 
Bouavro: of Beeotia are still in request. But their 
courage seems to have diminished. On a former 
occasion’ they were represented on the Athenian 
stage as marching manfully with their instruments 
from Thebes to the Athenian market; and that 
too in a time of international hostility. But now 
our Beeotian minstrel cannot be prevailed to expose 
himself to the dangers of the road from Oropus to 


' Aristoph. Acharn. 851. 2 Acharn. 868. 
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Acharne, although the person who invites him is no 
other than the wife of the Greek military chief, 
Captain Vassos, whose soldiers are now in uncon- 
trolled possession of this whole province. The cha- 
racter of a bard is no longer sufficiently sacred, nor 
is the passport of their chief enough respected, to 
procure him protection from these bandits. Some 
of them are known to be at no great distance from 
this place. Last night a neighbouring sheepfold 
suffered from their depredations. He therefore de- 
clines the invitation. He informs the wife of the 
Acharnian chief that she must find herself a minstrel 
nearer her own home. 


~ , , td t] ? 
auAnaeuvTt O€ of Ovo wommeéves, els peu Ayapveus'. 


To her of Pipers twain one shall Acharn@ send. 


There are few remains of antiquity at Oropo. 
The modern cottages are built round a low hill. 
Some large blocks of hewn stone are all that remain 
of the fortifications of a town which was, on account 
of its site, so long the object of military contention 
to its two powerful neighbours. A few mutilated 
inscriptions are all that survive of the literature of 


1 Theocrit. vit. 7. 


2 They are principally sepulchral. 

(1) (2) (s) 
ZQSIMH BOYAAPXH ZQLINIKOS 
ANTIOXOY APIZTAPXOY KAAOZENOY 

In the church of S. George on a marble sun-dial is 
IAZQN IAZONOLT 
AZHNIEY= ANEOHKE 
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a city, which formerly occasioned by its *misfor- 
tunes the introduction of Greek philosophy into the 
schools and palaces of Rome. 


We descend from Oropus to the sea. The road 
terminates after two miles at the small bay called 
Ai Apostdlus (es rovs ayiovs AmoaroXous, at the 
Holy Apostles), most probably the site of Delphi- 
nium, which was once the harbour of Oropus. Of 
this identity we have some evidence in the modern 
usage of the place for the same commercial purposes. 
Apostédlus is now the wharf of Oropé (cxada ov 
‘Qpwrov): it is the port from which passengers 
embark for Eubcea. This was the case with Del- 
phinium. The name itself of Apostdlus was, I 
conceive, chosen from reference to this its maritime 
character. The ‘vessels which left its harbour, 
the voyages which were here commenced, suggested, 
from the very terms in the language by which they 
were described, the present appropriate dedication 
of the place to the Holy Apostles; which the pious 
ingenuity, by which the Greek Church has always 
been distinguished, has not allowed to be suggested 


in vain. 


At Apostdlus there are few vestiges: there is 
a tumulus with a sarcophagus near it, and an an- 
cient well. On our right is a hill with a middle-age 


> Aulus Gellius, viz. 14. 
4 ‘Awdaroda wota (see Plato Epist. vir.) The dwdocroAo were su- 
perintended by officers called AzrocroXcis. Harpocrat in v. 
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tower, probably erected to command the harbour. 
The convenience of the place has induced Vassos 
the Greek Capitano mentioned above, to select it 
as the site of a large ill-shapen house, which he is 
now erecting on the spot. 


It seems to me highly probable that Oropus 
itself occupied in earlier times a site on the sea-shore'. 
The founders of Greek cities very frequently chose 
a maritime situation ; or if an inland one was selected, 
it had those recommendations of natural strength, 
which though affording less facility for acquiring 
wealth, supplied security for maintaining it. But the 
site of the modern Oropo has neither the strength of 
an inland nor the opportunities of a maritime posi- 
tion. Yet choice of both was offered at no great 
distance.. That offer was not I think declined. Oro- 
pus I believe stood on the sea-shore at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. *'The historian of that war seems 
to refer to such a position. ‘There is distinct tes- 
timony of its removal from the coast to an inland 

sition; that transfer was probably not permanent ; 
for the inhabitants of Oropus were renowned in later 
times for their grasping exactions levied on all im- 


1 Hence I would propose to reconcile the discrepancies in the estimate 
of the distance from Oropus to Tanagra noticed above, p. 13, see below, 
p- 25: 

2 Thuc. 111.91, He speaks of sailing to, and anchoring at, Oropus: 
ax tis Midov Exdeveav els ‘Qpwrdv ris wépav vis, ebBis 8 
oXSYTESAVIIT. 95. ex Too ‘Qpwmod dmiyaye ras vais. Pausanias, 
1. 84, places it on the coast. 

* B.C. 402, by the Beotians. Diodor. x1v. 17. 
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ports into their country; a character which seems to 
imply that their city was a sea-port*. 


* Dicwarchus, p. 12. 4 worse ‘Qpewiwov OIKIA OnBav éoriv, peraBo- 
Néav épyacia,... TeX wvovgl: wavTa Ta péAXovTa wpds airods elodyeabat’ 
Tpaxets év rats outAiais. On comparing this character with the very 
similar one which Dicearchus gives to the Thebans (p. 15), whom the 
Oropians strove to imitate (p. 12), I suspect he wrote, instead of the un- 
intelligible OIKIA, 1 wdédus trav 'Qpwriwy CKIA OnBav éori, The 
city of Oropus is the fac-simile of Thebes (oxsid OnBiov). Of the con- 
fusion between aixin and oxy, in this sense of oxida, see Bentley Phalaris, 
p- 137, on Adyos épyou exid. In Andocides (p. 112. Bekker) for bard rilv 
oxtay, the best MS. has ime rip olxiav. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Mg po rat AA®NAT; 
THeocr. 11. 1. 


Where are my Bay-trees vanish d ? 


Tue Abbé Barthdlémy, whose Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis! we find an agreeable companion in 
Attica, promises us on the road from Oropus to 
Athens, on a part of which we now are, some plea- 
sant objects, which we cannot discover on the spot 
where they are said by him to exist. His party 
of travellers, in their journey from Athens to Oropus 
at the beginning of spring, found, as he tells us, the 
road sheltered by the green foliage of bay-tree groves, 
Before their arrival at Oropus they visit the temple 
of Amphiaraus, which was agreeably situated in the 
neighbourhood of limpid streams. 

Now the promise of this scenery on the way- 
side rests solely on the supposed assurance of Aris- 
totle’s scholar Dicsearchus, some leaves of whose 


A 9 x 
1 qyr. p. 238. Chap. xxXIv. Nous partimes d’Athenes dans les 
miers jours du mois Munychion. Nous arrivames le soir méme a 
On i J 1 droits 
: sez rude, mais ombragé en quelques en 
Orope, par un chemin assez rude, £ 


de bois de lauriers. 
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journal of his tour in Greece are still preserved to 
us. From Athens, says Diczarchus, * eis ‘Qow2rov dua 
AA®NIAQN kai tov "Apdiapdou Ards iepov odes 
ehev0lepw BadiGovre oyedov nuépas mpocavra. With 
respect to this Temple of Amphiaraus, its site has 
been fixed, by aid of inscriptions found on the spot, 
at about three miles from Apostdlus, near a stream 
in a deep valley which we cross in our ascent to 
the modern village of *Calamo. And first it may 
be remarked, that this ‘Oracle of Amphiaraus would 
hardly have occurred in the road from Athens to 
Oropus, had Oropus been on the site of Oropd, and 
not, as has been above suggested, on the sea. The 
road would then have passed at some distance to 
the west of the Temple, and not, as it did, im- 
mediately by it. But however this may be—with 
respect to the other features of the route—the bay- 
tree groves can hardly plead as an excuse for their 
own absence, that Time, which has ruined the Temple, 
has also uprooted them. They in fact never really 
existed here. They have been planted in such abun- 


2 Dicearch., p. 11, thus rendered by all the editors: “‘From Aihens 
to Oropus is an ascending road of about a day’s journey to an expedi- 
tious pedestrian, which passes through Bay-TREE Groves, and the 
Temple of Zeus Amphiaraus.” 

3 See Colonel Leake’s very valuable Memoir on the Demi of Attica, 
p- 201, (in Transactions of Royal Soc. of Lit. Vol. 1.) The inscrip- 
tions are now in the British Museum, Nos. 368, 378. 

4 Where games were celebrated in his honour. In Philemon Lex. 
icon Technolog. p. 42. (ed. Burney.) moAdXoi ayovrar dywves’ ev 
AeBadeia ra Kxadotpeva 'Epwreia, Bacirera, xai Tpopwwea, év dé 
'Qpere tra Augdixaca—the last word should be written Audiapdia. 
See Schol. Pind. Ol. vi1., 154. 
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dance upon these hills by ' geographers, out of the 
fertile nursery-garden of a false print. The word 
dagdvidwy in the text of Dicsearchus is an error of 
his transcribers: it is not Greek. And besides, what 
topographer would have ever described -a route of 
about thirty miles, which is the distance of Athens 
to Oropus, by telling his readers that it passed 
through ‘“‘bay-trees and a temple?” To give his 
description any value some known place or town 
would have been specified in it. The passage is 
therefore corrupt. And how is this corruption to 
be removed? It is evident to me that in the text 
of Diczarchus the expression AIA AA®NIAON 
should be corrected to Al A®IANON. The Attic 
borough APIILDNA® may be inferred from a pas- 
sage in Herodotus” to have been near Deceleia. 
Now Deceleia was in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus’, that is, on the precise road which Dicear- 
chus is here describing. Again, the verbal confusion 
of A®IANQN with AA®NIAQON, which I here 
suspect to have occurred in the text of Dicsearchus, 
is both easy for transcribers to make, and was in 
fact frequently made‘. The inference therefore be- 


' Kruse also ( Hellas. 11. p- 283) speaks of this country as being 
‘“Ceiner Gegend, wo der weisse lehmichte Boden, den schon Dicearch. 
bemerkte, Lorbeerbiume auf der Hohen ernihrte.” 

2 Herodot. 1x. 73. éyovor rots AexedXdas xatnyiicacbat éwi tas 
"Adidvas. 

3 Thuc. vir. 28. éx rov 'Qowwou xara yijs dia THs Aexedelas. 

4 In the passage of Herodotus, for A®IANAZ the Sancroft MS. has 
exactly the same error, APNIAAZ. This word has been singularly fruit- 
fulin this confusion. In Demosth. 238. 17. for’ Ag@idvayv, Bekker’s MSS. 

8.Q.0. 
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fore suggested by Herodotus becomes almost a cer- 
tainty. Deceleia was 120 stadia from Athens’. 
Hence assuming,— what from Herodotus compared 
with Dicsearchus we may now safely do,—that 
Aphidnze was near to Deceleia, whose direction and 
distance from Athens are known, we are now enabled 
to assign the site of the important fortress Aphidne ; 
which was the borough of the poet® Tyrtsus, and 
of the two illustrious friends, *Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. Other topographical consequences may 
be deduced from this result. The two Attic vil- 
lages of * Perrhide and ° Titacids were connected by 
relationship and vicinity with the town of Aphidne. 
The determination of their positions hangs as a corol- 
lary on that, which is now ascertained, of Aphidne 
their more important and illustrious neighbour. 


We do not now proceed further in the direct 
road to Athens, but wishing to take Rhamnus and 


S.Q.O. u. have ’Agyida, and F.Y. p. v. give “Aguida : again in Plutarch 
Thes. c. 32. and in Harpocrat. v. Oupywvidar, Agdyidaios was written 
for ’A@:idvaios before the edition of Valesius. 

§ Thuc. vir. 19, cf. vit. 18. 27. vr. 93. 

6 Cp. Miiller’s Dorians, 1. p. 172. 

7 Plutarch, Sympos. 1. qu. x. Whence the peculiar propriety of the 
reference to their examples in the speech of Miltiades before the battle 
of Marathon to the General Callimachus, who was an Aphidnaan. 
Herod. vr. 109. 

® Hesych. in. v. IWeppida. 

® Steph. Byz. v. Tiraxida:. Cp. Herod. rx. 73, where Helen is dis- 
covered at Aphidne to the Tyndaride by Decelus (f. defxw) of 
Deceleia, and Aphidne is betrayed to them by Titacus the indige- 
nous monarch (rita, Baocheds Hesych.) of the Titacide. The modern 
village of Tatoi may preserve in its name a vestige of this demus. 
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Marathon in our way, we diverge from Kalamo in 
a south-easterly direction. The route lies over a 
mountain-tract broken into frequent ravines by the 
torrents which fall from the higher summits on our 
right. It ascends with more or less rapidity, till 
we arrive near a spot called Glidthi, on the broad 
tops of Mount Barnaba. Here is a magnificent 
view, which extends on the west over the highest 
ridge of Mount Parnes (Nosed), and catches a glimpse 
of the shining waters of the Saronic gulf. To the 
south of us at a small distance are the high peaks 
of Tirlos. They are probably those of the ancient 
Brilessus'. Beneath us on our left is the strait of 
the Eubcean sea. 


The surface of these hills is here and there 
clothed with low shrubs. But there are no timber- 
trees. We must, I suppose, console ourselves for the 
dreary barrenness which is spread over this whole 
country, by adopting Plato’s belief, that in better 
days it was shaded by stately trees which are now 
no more’. 


At Glidthi, a little to the right of the road, are 
some well-preserved remains of an ancient * military 


1 There may indeed be some verbal connexion between Mount 
Barnaba and Parnes (IIdpvn8a accus.) on the one hand, and Tirlos or 
Trilos and Bo:Anocds on the other. 

% Plato. Critia. 111. c. wodAny év rots dpeow bAnv elxev. 

® The dimensions are: Tower 24 ft. square: greatest height about 
30ft. The door at bottom 5 ft. 3in.: at top 4ft. 2in. Windows 2 ft. 
broad at top. The lintel of the door 8 ft. in length. 
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tower. It is constructed with well-joined polygonal 
stones. It had one entrance looking to the west: 
this entrance was. defended by two doors, one open- 
ing inwards, the other outwards. There are also 
two loopholes in the walls. 


This building is an interesting illustration of the 
importance of the line of communication over these 
mountains to Athens, the value of which was best 
proved by its loss. A little to the west of the 
tower is a spring of water, with the remains of 
ancient substructions, and a bas-relief lying near it 
of very good execution, but too much mutilated to 
warrant a conjecture on its subject. 


We proceed for about three miles till we arrive 
at the verge of this broad mountain area. It begins 
now to descend towards a plain which communicates 
with the field of Marathon, and then terminates in 
the sea. 


| After a descent of half an hour we arrive to pass 
the night in the Albanian village of Grammaticé. 


CHAPTER V. 


"Ev rate olxiasw Woav aiyes, dies, Boec, Gpuibes nat ta Exyova 
avrev. Ta Se «thm wavtTa yg Evdov Erpéedero: goav dé 


kat wupot cal «pal év rote xparnpe: 


TauTny peév 


ov TH wixta Siacknyncavtes obras exounOnper?. 


In their houses were goats, sheep, kine, fowls, und their off- 
spring: ther cattle were foddered with provender within: 
there was wheat and barley in bowls: tn this way, having 
taken up our quarters, we passed the night. 


‘Tuts picture, originally drawn from an Arme- 
nian dwelling, represents very accurately the interior 
of the Albanian cottage in which we are housed for 
the evening. Most of the objects which are grouped 
together in that picture are inmates of our present 
lodging. Our cottage consists of one room with a 
clay-floor, and thatched roof. At one end of it, near 
the middle of the wall, on the ground, a fire is 
blazing with a fresh supply of wood to welcome our 
arrival. At one side of the fire our p&plomas* are 


1 Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. rv. 5. 


9 dria, i.e. wewKwua, serving for the same uses as the ancient 
oTpwmara. 
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strewed, which in the day-time serve for saddles, and 
for couches by night. The fire is employed in boil- 
Ing some rice for our repast. On the other side of it 
sit two Albanian women twirling their spindles, and 
occasionally uttering a few syllables, before they put 
between their teeth the flax which is to be wound 
on the spindle. Another is engaged in kneading 
some cakes which are inserted among the wood-ashes 
of the fire, and thus baked. The master of the 
house stands at the door, with his scarlet scull-cap 
on his head, a belt girding his white cotton tunic, 
over which he wears a shorter vest of woollen, thick 
woollen gaiters, and sandals consisting merely of a 
sole of untanned leather tied with leathern thongs 
over the instep. About him are some children, whose 
necks glitter with gilded coins strung into a necklace. 


On the wall of a cottage hangs a loom (epya- 
Aezov), which has probably not altered its form since 
the contest of Minerva with Adrachne: near it are 
some bins filled with the acorns of the Balania oak, 
which are exported for dyeing. There are also lying 
near them some silk-works (xovxovAca), from which 
the silk (serati) is soon to be unwound, and some 
husks of the cotton-plant (bambaki) bursting with 


their snow-white contents. 


As the night comes on, these objects about us 
are only dimly illumined by the light of our fire: 
no other light is provided. Ere long, all the children 
of the family are laid side by side on one mantle 

Cc 
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on the floor, at the more distant end of the apart- 
ment. The master of the house terminates this do- 
mestic series, which consists of ten persons. Sleep 
soon comes and strings the whole family together 
like a row of beads in one common slumber. Further 
beyond them, and separated from the family by a 
low partition, is the place allotted to the irrational 
members of the household. The fowls come there 
from the open air to roost on the transverse rafters 
of the roof: the ox stands there at his manger, 
and eats his evening meal: and the white faces of 
three asses belonging to the family are seen peering 
out of the darkness, and bending nearly over their 
sleeping master and his children. 


The time and place, the groupe and the glim- 
mering light, remind one of a more solemn scene—of 
a Christmas preesepe, such for instance as would have 
come from the vigorous and rustic pencil of Bassano. 


Our host conducts us the next morning from 
Grammatico to some ruins to the east of the village. 
They are the remains of the ancient Rhamnus. 
The path lies over some low hills sprinkled with 
groups of wild pear (aypia amidia), heath (épeixn), 
and arbutus (xouapia).. In an hour and a half we 
arrive at the site of the ruins. 


Their position is remarkable. The ground is 
covered with dense clumps of lentisk (cyxoitvo). 
There is no house visible. Our position ison a 
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long woody ridge which runs eastward to the sea; 
on each side of it is a ravine running parallel to 
it. On the eastern extremity of this ridge is a 
small rocky peninsula. This was the site of the 
town of Rhamnus. The ruins first mentioned are 
those of its two Temples. They stand at a few 
minutes’ walk to the west of this peninsula on the 
higher ground, at which we first arrived. 


Among the lentisk-bushes which entangle the 
path there, you are suddenly surprised with the 
sight of a long wall of pure white marble, the 
blocks of which, though of irregular forms, are joined 
with the most exquisite symmetry. This wall runs 
eastward, and meets another of similar masonry 
abutting it at right angles. They form two sides 
of a platform. On this platform are heaps of scat- 
tered fragments of columns, mouldings, statues and 
reliefs, lying in wild confusion. The outlines of 
two edifices standing nearly from north to south 
are distinctly traceable, which are almost contiguous, 
and nearly though not quite parallel to each other. 
These two edifices were temples; this terrassed plat- 
form was their réuevos or sacred enclosure. The 
western of these temples, to judge from its diminu- 
tive size and ruder architecture, was of much earlier 
date than the other. It consisted of a simple cella, 
being constructed in antis: whereas the remains 
of its neighbour show that it possessed a double 
portico and a splendid peristyle. There were here 
twelve columns on the flank, and six on each front. 

C2 
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As the modern towns of Italy have their patron 
saint, so the villages of Attica had in most cases 
their tutelary deity. Hercules was the hero of 
Marathon: Amphiaraus was supreme at Oropus: 
Diana in the villages of Brauron, Athmonum, and 
Myrrhinus: and Rhamnus gave a name as well as 
its homage to the goddess Nemesis. Which of these 
two temples was consecrated to that deity ? . 


The Rhamnusian goddess, so Nemesis was called, 
seems to have a natural claim to the noblest edifice 
in her own city. The larger and more modern of 
these temples has therefore been assigned to her. 


This opinion seems reasonable. The following 
is an evidence of its truth. In rambling among the 
ruined blocks of building I happen to light upon 
a large slab lying on its face. On turning it over, 
I find it to be traced with an ancient inscription: a 
part is broken off, the rest is much corroded by the 
damp earth upon which it lay: it runs thus, with 
the conjectural’ supplements which seem to me most 
probable : 


1 The sapplementary or conjectural portion in this and following 
inscriptions, is distinguished from the rest by red ink. 
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YHOICMA THE 
BOYAHE 
KAI TOY AHMOY TQN 
PAMNOYCIQN HPQAHE BIBOYA 
AION MOAYAEYKIQNA INMEA ANEOHKEN 
EK FQN IAIQN O OPEWALC KAI @I1A 
HEAC QC YION TH NEME 
FEIH MET AYTOY EOYEN EYME 
NH KAI AIMNHCTON TON 
EAYTOY TPO@IMON 


That is, adopting the proposed additions, 


Wngicna TS 
Bours 
\ ~ ‘4 ~ 
kat Tov Anuou Twp 
Papvovaiwr’ ‘Hpwdns BeBovd- 
Atov TloAvdeuxiwva imméa aveOnxev 
ex Twv idiwy, o Opévas xai gidr- 
OAS WS VIOV; 7 Nepe- 
Cel, 7 per avrou eOvev, ev~ 
MEV Kai Giuvyorov Tov 
_ €avrou Tpodimoy... 
A decree of the Senate and People of Rhamnus: Herodes 
dedicates a statue of Vibullius Polydeucion an Eques, whom he 
reared and loved as his own son, at his own cost to Nemesis, to 


whom he used to sacrifice in company with him, his own affec- 
tionate and ever-remembered foster-child*. 


? Compare Boeck Corp. Ins.n. 995. Of this Polydeuces the rpddiuos 
of Herodes, see Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. 11. 1. 10, WoAudednny xal 
Mépvovatca yunolors érévOnce rpoplsous dvras; and an inscription 
found at Cephissia near another villa of Herodes, (Marm. Oxon. Lx.) ; 
and that copied by Fourmont, Boeck Inscr. n. 992, of Vibullius. See 
the observation of Boeck n. 995. 
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This inscription records the dedication by He- 
rodes Atticus, who had a villa in this neighbour- 
hood, of a statue of one of his adopted children, 
Polydeucion, to the goddess Nemesis. 


From this inscription confirming the previous 
presumption, it is clear that the larger of the two 
temples, in which the inscription now lies, was dedi- 
cated to Nemesis. The question now arises, to 
whom was the smaller temple inscribed, which nearly 
touches the former. 


It has been inferred, from the discrepancy of 
age of these two buildings, together with their very 
unsymmetrical local combination, that they never 
existed as contemporaneous temples for worship, 
but that the smaller of the two was either destroyed 
or fell into decay, before the larger was erected. 


The Persians are known to have destroyed the 
Greek temples of which they acquired possession. 
When they landed at Marathon they probably em- 
ployed some of their large force in this work of 
demolition. The earlier temple at Rhamnus_ is 
supposed to have been one of their victims. After 
the battle a statue, we are told, was wrought from 
the *Parian marble which the Persians brought as 


1 The singular story of the Parian origin and Persian transport of 
the marble block from which the statue of Nemesis was made, rests on the 
single authority of Pausanias (1. 33.2.) It has therefore been suspected. 
Did the error arise from the circumstance, that Paros was not the native 

country 


, 
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materials for a trophy of their anticipated victory, 
and dedicated to the Rhamnusian Nemesis. This 
statue was, perhaps, one of the ornaments of the 
second more magnificent temple, which the Athenians 
erected in honour of the goddess, who had exercised 
in their favour her functions of chastising the inso- 
lence of presumptuous men, who in this case out- 
raged the sanctity of her worship. 


"Such is the supposition by which the awkward 
collocation of these two temples has been explained. 
It seems to be partially true, but not in its full 
extent. The earlier temple was probably destroyed, 
but not at the time here assigned. This may be 
shown from the two interesting monuments which 
still stand in the vestibule of the earlier and smaller 
temple. They are two chairs (@povo:) of white 
marble, which stand one on each side of the entrance 
to it. Now, we see inscribed on the plinth of the chair 
which is on the ®*right of the door of the temple, 


country indeed of the statue, but was so of the supposed sculptor, Agora- 
critus? Tzetz. Chil. v11. 930. Peidias 

dya\parwoas kdANora Pediaxy TH TEXYH 

+d év Papvourre dyatha Neuéoeds Atos re 

dxetvo avariOnaw éwcypadny xapakas 

Ayopaxplrou dyakpa rovre toriv Mapiov. 

2 Kruse Hellas. Attica. cap. vi. p. 278. Compare Unedited Anti- 

quities of Attica, published by the Society of Dilettanti, p. 42. 


3 That on the /ef¢ is inscribed thus, 
OEMIAI 
TQHETPATOL 
ANEOH KEN. 
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NEMEZEI 
ZLQZTTPATOLX 
ANEOHKEN 


To Nemesis Sostratus dedicates this. 


But it surely will not be contended that these 
chairs were dedicated in this temple after its de- 
struction. And what example can be found of a 
Greek inscription written in such characters as these, 
and belonging to an era antecedent to the battle of 
Marathon? Its long vowels preclude that: this in- 
scription is evidently much later than even the age 
of Pericles. 


The destruction therefore of the earlier temple 
could not have taken place at the time supposed. 


Both these temples were dedicated to Nemesis. 
This is proved by the two inscriptions above cited. 
It must, J think, be granted that the former temple 
was in ruins before the latter was erected, on the 
grounds before stated. An Athenian temple would 
not have been demolished by Athenians. At what 
period, then, did foreigners possess the inclination 
and the power to destroy a temple of Attica? The 
range of time in which this period is to be sought 
is defined by two limits. The earlier limit is fur- 
nished by the probable date of the inscription on 
these chairs: the later by that to which, from its 
style, the second temple may be assigned. In look- 
ing between these two limits for an occasion in which 
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such an event as the destruction of the earlier temple 
might have taken place, we are naturally attracted 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 


It seems not improbable that the victorious anta- 
gonists of Athens wreaked their vengeance at that 
time on the public buildings of their vanquished 
rival. The long walls of Athens were not the 
sole sufferers. But the sacred buildings, it may 
be objected, would have been protected from their 
outrages by the respect for national religion which 
a Greek victor would feel. This is admitted. 
But a Greek victor was then leagued with a Persian 
ally’. The Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus was a 
signal monument of Persian ignominy. It was a 
memorial of Athenian glory won from Persia on 
the field of Marathon. It would be regarded by 
the Persian with the same exasperation with which 
a French soldier would look on the Belgian Lion on 
the field of Waterloo. The feeling of indignation 
would not be idle, when an occasion was given, such 
as we have supposed, for its exercise. Nemesis, I 
am inclined to think, suffered then from the exercise, 
in the hands of others, of her own functions. Such 
js our eonjecture. 


We leave the temples, and walk eastward down 
a narrow glen to the rocky peninsula on which the 
town of Rhamnus stood. Its remains are consider- 


1 Demosthen. 197. 21, eupycere tov Bacthéa thy wédww dta Aaxedat- 
povicy acGery wWojcayra. 
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able. We enter the western gate, flanked by towers, 
and follow the line of the southern wall toward the 
sea. ‘This wall is well preserved; it is about twenty 
feet in height: the part of the town which borders 
on the sea is rendered very strong by its position 
on the edge of high perpendicular rocks. ‘Though 
not large, it was thus well adapted to answer the 
purposes for which it was used, as one of the main 
maritime keys of Attica. 


The beauty of its site and natural features, 
enhanced as it is by the interest attached to the 
spot, is the most striking characteristic of Rhamnus. 
Standing on this penimsular knoll, the site of the 
ancient city, among walls and towers grey with age, 
with the sea behind you, and Attica before, you 
look up a woody glen towards its termination in 
an elevated platform, where, as on a natural base- 
ment, the Temples stood, of which even the ruined 
walls, of white shining marble, now show so fairly 
to the eye through the veil of green shade that 
screens them. 


If Nicolas Poussin had ever left Italy to travel in 
Greece, and given himself to the delineation of Greek 
landscape, he would have chosen Rhamnus as one 
of the first scenes to exercise his pencil. He would 
then perhaps have introduced into this his landscape 
a person who was connected with this place, who 
derived his name from it, and was alike remarkable 
for his genius, his actions, and his misfortunes. 
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Antipho the Rhamnusian would have been in his 
place here. And if the painter might have been al- 
lowed further license, he would perhaps have imagined 
as appearing at the verge of this glen and descending 
from it, the scholar of Antipho, the historian of the 
Peloponnesian war. But he must have left it to the 
spectators of his landscape, to imagine that Thu- 
cydides was then arriving from Athens, having crossed, 
as he would have done, the field of Marathon, to 
come and listen here, in such a scene as this, to the 
words of such a master. 


We return toward the temple by the ridge 
above mentioned ; it was fortified by walls parallel 
to itself both on the north and south. Their bear- 
ings it is not easy to explore, the whole surface 
being overgrown with a very thick prickly shrub, 
which prevents our progress. It at the same time 
suggests the reason for the ancient name by which 
the city was called. On this hill the propriety of 
the name of Payvous is felt’. 

’ 4 4 e , a) ’ , / 
év yap Ope papvoi Te Kat agmadafor KopdwvTt. 
For the sharp rhamnus mantles o'er the hills. 

1 From fapvders,—ovs. Compare the remark of Schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. 586. on the similar botanical names of the Attic Demi Muppivois, 
"Ayvous, &c. to which may be added @nyous, 'Axpadois, ’Avayupois, 
and ’EAdaovs. The modern name of Rhamnus is ’Ofpid-Kaerpo, for 
‘EBpaio-Kdorpo, Jews-Castle. (See Koray. Atakta, I. p. 55. Aéyouy 
‘OBpids dyti row ‘EBpatos, as dxOpds for éxOpds, SEw for fw). The 
term ‘Efpaio seems to be applied to persons or things in a wandering or 
desolate state. ’Opid vijor is a desert island east of Corinth: so d8pid 


wordast. In the same way the term T'v¢ro-Kdorpo (or, Gypsy-Castle) 
is now applied in Greece to a ruined and uninhabited fortress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Flaster Miursacg, ra © appa épya icacw 
[lépear nai MapaQee en: dperat Tépevor. 
Iwscruirr. ap. Grcr. p. 438. 


Miltiades! from thy sword rae Easr did flee ; 
And Mararuon a Tempre ts to Thee. 


Ocr. 12. 


Arter an hour and a half from Rhamnus we 
reach the plain of Marathon. It is a still after- 
noon, and the sky is gloomy. The place looks very 
dreary. The plain extends im length six miles 
along the shore, and rather more than two inland. 
It looks brown and dry: it has no hedges, and few 
prominent objects of any kind: here and there is 
a stunted wild pear-tree, and there are some low 
pines by the sea-shore; and occasionally there is a 
small solitary chapel in ruins rising out of the plain. 
There is no house visible except on the inland 
skirts of the plain; and a few peasants ploughing 
at a distance with their slow teams of small oxen 
are the only living creatures to be seen. 


— 
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In this level solitary place the eye is naturally 
arrested by one object, which raises itself above the 
surface of the plain more conspicuously than any 
thing else. That object is the Tumulus which 
covers the ashes of those Athenians who fell in the 
battle of Marathon. It produces a sensation of 
awe to find oneself alone with such an object as 
this. It was a wise design which buried these 
Athenians together under such a tomb in the place 
on which they fell. 


The plain is hemmed in near the sea by a marsh! 
on each side. It was fortunate for Athens that 
the battle was not fought in the summer, but in the 
autumn; particularly if that autumn was a rainy 
one. Pressed in on both sides by these morasses, 
which then would have been inundated, the Per- 
sian force had not free scope to bring its vast num- 
bers to bear. Here they were embarrassed by their 
own power: hence it was, that at these morasses 
the greatest slaughter of the Persians took place’. 
Hence too these marshes themselves were honoured 


1 Callimach. ap. Suid. v. Mapa6wy. Callimachus called it évydrioy 
Mapadwva . . . tovreari dsivypoy ... Schol Plat. p. 140. Mapafuv.. 
Tpaxus dvolrractos, Exwy év éavtw rHrovs, Tevayn, Aipvas. (Some 
of these scholia evince a personal acquaintance with Attic topography: 
see p. 105. on dia pécou reitxos.) Herod. v1. 102. seems to speak in 
rather too unqualified terms, when he calls Marathon éa:rndedtatov 
Xwplov tis Arrucis éuwretoa. It is singular that he does not mention 
the marshes of Marathon. 


® Pausan. 1. 32. 7. Aluvn éEdadns... Tots BapBapors Tov pdvov Tdv 
monty éri robTw cuuPnvat éyouct. 
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with a place in the Athenian pictures of the battle 
of Marathon: while the figures of Minerva and 
Hercules were exhibited in the frescoes on the walls 
of the Pcecile at Athens in the front of the fight’, 
the water of these marshes was seen gleaming in 
the background of the picture. 


The time of the day, as well as of the year 
in which the battle was fought, deserves notice. It 
is mentioned incidentally——and the expression seems 
to be one of traditional gratitude, that the crisis of 
the victory was in the evening. 


GAX’ Suws arewoapuerOa, Evy Oeois, wpes exrepa’. 


Heav'n be thank'd! we routed them, when first the day 
began to wane. 


That evening was introduced into the scenery of 
the Athenian recollections of Marathon, just as the 
Aurora and Hesperus sculptured on the column of 
Trajan enter into the representations of his victories, 
being the symbols of times of day in which those 
victories were achieved. The hour of the day, 
combined with the local bearings of the plain of 
Marathon, may have conduced much to the success 
of the Athenians. The sun would then have streamed 
in full dazzling radiance, so remarkable in the sun- 
sets of Greece, on the faces of their adversaries, 
and against it the-conical tiara of the Persians 
would have offered little protection. 


1 Pausan. 1. 15. * Aristoph. Vesp. 1080. 
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The ancient topography of the plain has been 
very clearly illustrated. The northern marsh* (Apa- 
kovepa) is fed mainly by a source anciently called 
Macaria, from the daughter of ‘Hercules, who de- 
voted herself to death in behalf of the Heracleide, 
before the victory which they gained over the Ar- 
give Eurystheus on this plain. Near this fountain 
was the “marshy village of Tricorythus, one of the 
members of the Marathonian ‘tetrapolis. It seems 
to have stood on the forked hills above the hamlet 
of Kato-Suli. It was probably so called from the 
triple peak® on which its citadel was built. 


Skirting westward the inland margin of the plain 
from its N.W. angle, under the mountain of Stauro- 
koraki, we come to a stream which flows from a 
valley on our right: on its right bank are two 
Albanian villages; on its left, rather higher up, is 
the modern hamlet of Marathéna. This is probably 
the site of the ancient village of Marathon. The 


3 From its size and copiousness considered as a prodigy by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, and therefore called Apaxovepa. Apdxo is in 
Romaic a common expression for any marvellous object. 

* Strabo viii. p. 377. Hercules was the hero of Marathon. The 
fountain was thus the daughter of the plain: and the mythological 
story of Macaria probably means nothing more than that this flowing 
stream rendered a similar service in battle to the Heracleide, which the 
marshes did subsequently to the Athenians in the engagement with the 
Persians. 

§ Hence Aristoph. Lys. 1032. éuais Tptxopucia. 

6 The term Képv@os is preserved in the Latin Corythus, (the old 
name of Cortona): it is merely another form of Kédpev@os, which city 
Cortona resembles in its lofty peaked acropolis. 
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coincidence of the name is a strong argument. 
There is also a hill above it, part of Stauro- 
koraki, which on the spot I hear called AnX; 
and which suggests a question whether it does not 
preserve a record of the ‘Temple at Marathon, 
called AnAcov, at which sacrifices were offered, be- 
fore sacred processions embarked for the island of 
Delos. Further up the same valley is Gnoe, still 
known by its ancient name. 


Returning down the valley, and following the 
roots of the hills, Kotréni and * Argaliki, the former 
of which is the southern boundary of the valley of 
Marathona, the latter of the plain of Marathon, we 
end our circuit at the south-east angle of the plain. 


This marsh is now called Badros® and Bpetiar 
terms both indicative of the humidity of the soil. 
A herdsman here informs us, that the water of the 
marsh is salt at its eastern extremity, and that salt- 
water fish come up the stream there in the winter: 
the upper bank of it affords pasturage for his own 
cattle. ‘Pausanias heard nearly the same account 
of it when he was here. 


1 Schol. Soph. Ed. Col. 1047. Elmsl. 


2 Which is the mountain of Hapafttews: dpos év te Mapabaov? 
(Hesych.) 

3 From As, as Bé\n from ern, &c. Boekiot is from Bpéxer. 

4 Pausan. 1. 32. pet Worauds éx THs Aluyns, Ta pev wpds alTH m7 
Aipvg Gdwp Bockijmacty ewiriderov wapexdpevos, Kata d& THy 
éxBoArny és 7d wédayos ly Ober Gadracctwy a\npis. 
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Probalinthus, the fourth village of the Mara- 
thonian tetrapolis, was in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is the first of the four mentioned by 
Strabo in his voyage northward. It is also in a 
different tribe from the other three; and that tribe 
seems to have originally comprised a district to the 
south of Marathon. ‘Too much stress cannot indeed 
be laid on this circumstance ; but perhaps more topo- 
graphical’ inferences might be drawn from the ar- 
rangement of the Demi in their respective tribes 
than have yet been attempted. 


Oct. 13. 
The husband of our Albanian hostess at Zephiri, 
where we pass the night, was carried off a few nights 
ago by the klefts into the mountains, and they 
now demand for his ransom a thousand Turkish 
piastres, which are to be paid within a stated num- 
ber of days. Such is now the state to which the 


§ Probalinthus is a éyjuos of the Pandionis puAy: in which were 
Myrrhinus, Prasie, Steiria, all locally near to, and south of Probalinthus : 
Marathon, GEnoe and Tricorythus are all in the tribe Mantis, which 
contained also Rhamnus, Aphidne, Perrhide, Titacide, and Psaphide, 
all in the same and more northern district. On the original classifica- 
tion of the demi, from local considerations, see the Dissertation in Vol. 1. 
p- 652, of Dr Arnold’s Thucydides. Valck. Herod. 111. 53. Siebel. 
Paus. 1. 1,3. Mr Thirlwall’s Greece, 11. pp. 74, 392. Demi were 
subsequently removed from one tribe into another. Harpocrat. v. 
Ovpywvida:. Niebuhr, R. H. 1. p. 407. Miiller (Art. Attika in Ersch. 
and Gruber Encycl. p. 227), observes, “‘Da nun die Kleisthenischen 
Phylen chorographisch waren, wie in Griechenland eben auch die 
Eleischen (Pausan. 5, 9.) die Ephesischen (Steph. Bévva) die der Laco- 
nischen Peridken, (Orchomenos p. 314) so miissen die Demen einer 
Phyle wie Ortschaften eines Kreises zusammen gelegen haben.”’ 


D 
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inhabitants of the Marathonian plain are reduced. 
It is impossible, without incurring great risk, to 
pass over Mount Pentelicus by the usual road from 
Marathon to Athens. After visiting a second time 
the plain this morning, we proceed therefore along 
the lower grounds, near the sea. This is said to 
be the ‘safer road. 


Our way lies along a plain covered with arbutus, 
pines, and lentisk. We pass a stream, and arrive 
at the village of Epikerdta, in about an hour, from 
Marathon. Further on is the village of Kpafsara, 
where, in the church of the Madonna (Iavraryia), are 
some sepulchral inscriptions : 


NIKQN 


TEQNOZ 
rAPFHTTIO“ 


Nicon the Son of Teon, of Gargettus. 


TENN 
NIKQNOZ 
rFAPFHTTIO“£. 


PANOZTTPATOZ 


These are the only villages on the road. After 
a ride of eight hours and a half, we arrive in the 
dark at the eastern gate of Athens. 

1 A Greek who left Marathon the same morning as we did, but 


crossed Mount Pentelicus, was stopped by the klefts and plundered, as 
he informed us himself the morning after our arrival at Athens. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘AIA’ ELS ASHNAI OHZENZ ‘H TIPIN MOAI. 


INSCRIPTION ON Haprian’s GATE aT ATHENS. 


This Athens 18, the antique town of Theseus. 


THE town of Athens is now lying in ruins. The 
streets are almost deserted: nearly all the houses 
are without roofs. The churches are reduced to 
bare walls and heaps of stones and mortar. ‘There 
is but one church in which the service is performed. 
A few new wooden houses, one or two of more solid 
structure, and the two lines of planked sheds which 
form the bazar are all the inhabited dwellings that 
Athens can now boast. So slowly does it recover 
from the effects of the late war. ' 


In this state of modern desolation, the grandeur 
of the ancient buildings which still survive here is 
more striking: their preservation is more wonderful. 
There is now scarcely any building at Athens in 
so perfect a state as the Temple of Theseus. The 
least ruined objects here, are some of the Ruins 
themselves. 

D2 
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This being the actual state of the place, how- 
ever melancholy may be the aspect of objects about 
us, it cannot but be felt that this very desolation itself 
has its value. It simplifies the picture. It makes 
an abstraction of all other features, and leaves the 
spectator alone with Antiquity. In this consists, par- 
ticularly at the present period, the superiority of 
Athens over Rome, as a reflection of the ancient 
world. At Athens the ancient world is everything ; 
at Rome it is only a part, and a very small one, 
of a very great and varied whole. ‘Romam sub 
Roma querito,’ said Aringhi of the vast remains of 
the Imperial City which were to be found in the 
catacombs beneath it; the same expression may be 
repeated of ancient Rome generally; for ancient 
Rome is to be sought beneath the Rome of the 
middle ages, and still further beneath the Rome of 
the present day. How rarely therefore is it found! 
On the Quirinal hill few people think of the legend 
of Quirinus, while the Palazzo Quirinale dazzles them 

with its splendour. If we may use the illustration, 
the ancient characters impressed on the Roman soil, 
can only be descried with great labour through the 
modern surface of the illuminated missal of papal 
splendour, which has been superscribed over them. 
Athens on the other hand, though a very tattered 
manuscript, is not yet, like Rome, a Palimpsest. 


Since our first arrival here on the thirteenth of 
October, we have been engaged in an excursion to 
gina, Nauplia, and some of the Islands of the 
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/Egean; and we are now at Athens for the second 
time. Remaining here for a considerable period, we 
begin to regard Athens as a temporary home. It 
is now, which is of much consequence in the very 
troubled state of affairs in this country, not merely 
the most agreeable, but also the most secure resi- 
dence in Greece. 


We are in a small house in that quarter of Athens 
which was once the inner Ceramicus: our abode is 
the nearest building to the Temple of Theseus. 
Formerly its site was in the heart of the city: it 
is now on the extreme verge of the modern town, 
to the west of it. There are few other buildings 
near it. At a little distance to the south a peasant 
is now engaged in plowing the earth with a team 
of two oxen: the soil along which he is driving 


his furrows, was once a part of the Agora of 
Athens. 


There is not a single volume of any kind, 
ancient or modern, now to be purchased here. We 
have however been supplied with some assistance of 
this kind from the private libraries of the modern 
merouot of the place. The Athenians themselves 
are not very wealthy in resources of this kind. There 
is one copy of a book here, which is of great 
service to us. This is Colonel Leake’s very valu- 
able work on the Ancient Topography of Athens’. 

1 I should also notice the German translation of this work, published 


at Halle in 1829, which contains a valuable appendix from the pen of 
K. O. 
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That I now add any thing on the same subject, 
after his labours upon it, is in a great measure owing 
to his labours themselves. 


K., O. Miller, to whom Athenian topography is s0 deeply indebted for 
his articles on Athens and Attica, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, 
T. vi, p. 228. sqq. and for his “ Brief nach Athen.” 1833. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Jamque adscendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet adversasque aspectat desuper arces. 
Viro. Ain. 421. 


They climb the ample hill which looking down 
Upon the Citadel, oerhangs the shaded town. 


WE ascend to-day the peaked hill of St George, 
which is about a thousand yards to the N.E. of 
the modern walls. This is one of the most re- 
markable points in Athenian Topography. This 
hill is to Athens what Monte Mario is to Rome. 
From its summit the site and neighbourhood of 
Athens, lie unrolled before the eye as in a map. 
Here the peculiarities of its physical form which 
distinguish Athens so remarkably from all other 
places, are more strikingly exhibited than in any 
other site. | 


This peculiar form might here be imagined to 
have been produced by some such process as this. 
It looks as ‘if the surface of the country had once 
been in a fluid state, swelling in huge waves, and 
that then some of these waves had been suddenly 
fixed in their places into solid and compact rock, 
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while the rest were permitted to subside away into 
a wide plain. By some such agency as this we 
might fancy that the objects now before us had been 
produced. Hence we might suppose to have been 
formed the insulated rocky peak on which we now 
are: hence the tabular rock of the Acropolis rising 
from the plain, in the centre of the city, as the 
large natural Pedestal on which its future Statues 
and Temples were to be supported: and hence the 
lower and longer ridge at the S.W. verge of Athens, 
which commences a little to the north of the Pnyx, 
and terminates in the eminence of the Museum. 


Nor is the hill of St George a favourable position 
merely for considering the forms impressed upon the 
surface of the soil. It is one of the best stations for 
tracing with the eye the natural limits by which the 
ancient city of Athens was bounded. 


On the S.W. of the ancient city, the ridge of 
low hills, on one of which was the Pnyx: Mount 
Lycabettus on the opposite side; the bed of Ilissus 
on the south, appeared to the mind of 'Plato to be 
the legitimate boundaries of his own city. In his 
Utopian vision of its happier state, he assigns those 
limits even to the citadel itself. Concerning the ac- 
tual site of these three important points, the Pnyx, 
the Ilissus, and Mount Lycabettus, there can no 
doubt be entertained, with the exception of that of 


1 See note, next page. 
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Lycabettus. This we believe for the following reasons 
to be identical with the hill on which we now are; 
namely, with the hill of St George. 


First of all, it must be conceded, that such a 
remarkable hill as the present, and one immediately 
overhanging the city, could not long have remained 
without a name. It is also an isolated hill; there- 
fore its name would have been limited to itself. 


Now of all the other earlier names of Attic 
mountains, there is not one, either that must not be 
applied to some other hill, or that can be applied 
to this remarkable hill of St George. The names 
Pentelicus, Brilessus, Hymettus, and others, have 
all been occupied by other mountains: that of 
Lycabettus alone remains to be disposed of. Hence 
we infer that St George and Lycabettus are the 
same. 


The same inference must be derived from the 
passage of Plato? above noticed. To give an idea 
of the extent of a place, it is natural to specify 
the limits by which it is bounded : and those limits, 
to answer this purpose, must be at opposite ex- 


2 Plat. Critia. 112. a. 7d apdrepov (1 dxpdrodis) uéyebos iv wpds 
vov "Hptdavov kai tTév "INtoodv aroBeBnxvia, cai weptetrXnpvia évrde 
avi Ilvixa xal tov AvxaBnrrop Spov éx rou cataveTixps IyuKdg 
EXOVTA «00... 

Formerly the Acropolis stretched to the Eridanus: and the Ilissus, 
comprising the Pnyx within its circuit, and reached to Mount Lyca- 
bettus, its limit on the opposite side to the Pnyz. 
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tremes; they must be, as it were, the poles of the 
place in question. Plato assigns the Pnyx and 
Mount Lycabettus as the limits of Athens. Hence 
the Pynx, being comprised within the walls at the 
S.W., Mount Lycabettus must be the limit at the 
N.E.; that is, Mount Lycabettus coincides with the 
hill of St George. 


One proof more may be added. The Clouds, in 
the extant play of Aristophanes, to which they give 
their name, are very naturally represented as coming 
to the theatre at Athens from the N.N.E., from 
the hazy ridges of Mount Parnes. Now in the 
edition of that play, which is now lost, we know 
from a surviving fragment of it, that they were 
represented as irritated by the discourteous recep- 
tion which they met with on the Athenian stage, 
and that they resented this provocation by threaten- 
ing to quit the theatre, and to fly off to the heights 
of Mount Parnes, from which they had come. We 
are informed of the route which they intend to take, 
in their way from Athens thither. They are sailing 
off, we are told, 


"Es thv Tldpyn8’ opyicOcioat, ppovda kata tov Av- 
xaBnrrov. 


To the summit of Parnes, swelling with rage, and have vanish'd 
tow'rds Lycabettus’. 


1 Hence the combination of the two mountains in Aristophanes’ 
Ranz 996, would become much more appropriate, if instead of nv obv 
ov Aéyys AuxaBnrrots xai TTAPNHCON qyiv peyéby~we were to 
read ILAPNHOQN. The distant Parnassus did not offer a fit illus- 

tration 
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They. are vanishing towards Mount Parnes, and they 
are taking Lycabettus im their way. Lycabettus is 
their first object in their way thither. The first, 
and indeed the only mountain that they would pass 
in their way from Athens to Mount Parnes, is that 
which is now called St George. Therefore, St 
George is Lycabettus. 


But it is alleged that the hill of St George is 
the Anchesmus of Pausanias: and Sig. Petaki, a 
resident Athenian antiquary, informs me that he 
found, a few days ago, the words AlOZ OPO2, 
Mount of Jove, inscribed on a rock here in very 
antient characters; by which he proves that this 
mountain is Anchesmus which was consecrated to 
Jove*. We requested him to point out the site of 
this inscription; but in vain. However, the iden- 
tity of St George with the Anchesmus of Pausanias, 
need not, I think, be disputed. But it does not 
therefore follow, that the same mountain is not the 
Lycabettus of earlier writers. These two names 
never both occur in the same author. The name 
of Anchesmus is found in no writer before Pausa- 
nias. The discovery therefore of the inscription 
above-mentioned can only prove, what would 4 priori 


tration to an Athenian audience, who saw the neighbouring Parnes daily. 
The confusion of Idpyns and Iapynads ‘occurs in the MSS. of nearly 
every ancient Lexicon. See Ruhnken. Tim. v. Iapynods (i. e. Hdpvns:) 
Spos peratd Bowrias xai ’Artixjs. The reason why Parnassus has 
thus so frequently intruded itself into the place of Parnes, is obvious. 

* Pausan. 1. 32, 2. "Ayxeoyuds pos ob péya cat Ards ayaXkpe 
"AYXeopmiou, 
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be not unlikely, that Anchesmus was a more recent 
name for Lycabettus. 


Socrates, in his conversation on domestic economy 
with Ischomachus, which was carried on in the por- 
tico of Zeus Eleutherius, in the Agora, at Athens’, 
selects Lycabettus as a specimen of thin and arid 
soil; and in another dialogue, conducted beneath the 
same portico’, he compares the possession of super- 
fluous wealth with that of a freehold on the slopes 
of this mountain. We may imagine him pointing 
to its bare sides of thinly covered grey lime-stone, 
in confirmation of his argument, from the place in 
which he is represented as conversing, whence it was 
distinctly visible. This mountain was probably a 
sheep-walk. A rude inscription, graven on one of 
its rocks beneath a small cave in them, and imme- 
diately facing Athens, seems to indicate this. The 
word OPOC (or land-mark) written vertically, is 
there inscribed®. And I find the same word written, 
in the same direction and characters, on the face 
looking towards Lycabettus, of the small rock now 
called cy:orn mwerpa (cleft-rock) which lies between 
Lycabettus and Athens. A line drawn between these 
two inscriptions no doubt determined the range of 
pasture allowed to the flocks of some Athenian pro- 
prietor, whose occupation of land on the barren slope 
of this mountain was little envied by the Athenian 
philosopher. 


1 Xenoph. (Econ. xix. 6. 2 Pseudo-Plat. Eryx. 24. 
3 On this custom of affixing cpo: see Boeck. Mus. Crit. 11. 625. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tellus habet in se corpora prima. 
Lucrer. m1. 590. 


Here Earth supplies the primal elements. 


Or the earliest public buildings at Athens, the 
simplicity is very remarkable. Whatever their object, 
religious, political, judicial or social, their character 
in this respect was the same. In these buildings 
this character particularly expressed itself by two 
properties, the one resulting from the nature of the 
Athenian climate, the other from that of the soil. 
The beauty and softness of the former, brightened 
by the colour of the atmosphere, and refreshed by 
the breezes of the neighbouring sea, naturally al- 
lured the inhabitants of Athens to pass much of 
their time in the open air. Not poetically alone, 
but literally, were Athenians described as 

‘det cra Aaumporarou 
Batvovres aBpws aidépos 


For ever delicately marching 
Through pellucid air. 


* 4 Eurip. Med. 829. 
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Hence also we may in part account for the practical 
defects of their domestic architecture, the badness 
of their streets, and the proverbial meanness of the 
houses of the noblest individuals among them. 
Hence certainly it was that in the best days of 
Athens, the Athenians worshipped, they legislated, 
they saw dramatic representations, under the open 


sky. 


Again, these buildings, if buildings they can be 
called, possessed a property produced immediately 
by the Athenian soil. Athens stands on a bed of 
hard limestone rock, in most places thinly covered 
by a meagre surface of soil. From this surface the 
rock itself frequently projects, and almost always 
is visible, protruded like the bones under the inte- 
guments of an emaciated body, to which Plato has 
compared it'. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and 
Athenian dexterity has realized, the adaptation of 
such a soil to architectural purposes. Of this there 
remains the fullest evidence. In the rocky soil itself 
walls have been hewn, pavements levelled, steps and 
seats chiselled, *cisterns excavated, and niches scooped; 


1 Critia. 111. B. olov vooijeavros cuparos dara, wepteppyxulas ris 
vis...dike the bones of an emaciated body, the soil having collapsed about 
it. 

’ These cisterns are the Adxxo., of which such frequent mention is 
made in Athenian writers (téwp Aaxxatov Theoph. Charact. xx. 3.) 
They are well described in Photius Lex. p. 203. Ed. Cant ...They are 
seen in great numbers on the western rocky range on which the Pnyx is. 
In the narrow valley between the hill of the Pnyx and the Museum there 


remain two idpoppda: or water-courses, channelled in the rock, one on 
each 
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almost every object that in a simpler state of society 
would be necessary either for public or private 
fabrics, was thus, as it were, quarried in the soil of 
the city itself. Thus the city itself was avroyOuy, 
indigenous, as its earliest inhabitants were supposed 
to be. Thus too, the earliest buildings of Athens 
might be said to be the works of the sculptor rather 
than of the architect. 


These assertions will best be illustrated by a 
reference to some of the public buildings most re- 
markable for their antiquity, and for the important 
objects of various kinds for which they were designed. 


The most remarkable of these is the Pnyx. 


each side of the road. Leading, as they do, toward the Peireus, they call 
to mind the treasonable device for setting fire to the arsenal there, which 
was denounced by the informer in Arist. Acharn. 884. 


eecaee OpvadX ida 
évbels dv és ridpnv dvjp Bowwrios 
dwas dv éowéueey és rd vewptoyv 
6 Ud poppdas... 


Might ram into the funnel of a reed 
A lighted wick, and shoot it to the docks 
Along a water-course. 
These water-courses have been in some places lined with cement 
(xovcaroi. Demosth. 175. 5)...The road itself is like a channel cut in a 
rock: the interval between the wheel-tracks in it is 3 feet 11 inches. 


4 


CHAPTER X. 


Eum locum libenter invisit, ubi Demosthenes et schines inter se 
decertare soliti sunt—Cic. de Fin. V. 2. 


He gladly visits that Spot whick was the écene of the contests 
of Demosthenes and Aischines. 


THE Pynyx was part of the surface of a low 
rocky hill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
to the west of the central rock of the Acropolis: 
and at about half that distance to S.W. of the 
centre of the Areopagus hill. ‘The Pnyx may be 
best described as an area formed by the segment of 
a circle, which, as it is very nearly equal to a semi- 
circle, for the sake of conciseness we shall assume 
to be such. The radius of this semicircle varies 
from about sixty to eighty yards. It is on a sloping 
ground, which shelves down very gently toward the 
hollow of the ancient Agora, which was at its foot 
on the N.E. The chord of this semicircle is the 
highest part of this slope: the middle of its arc is 
the lowest: and this last point of the curve is cased 
by a terras wall of huge polygonal blocks, and of 
about fifteen feet in depth at the centre: this terras 
wall prevents the soil of the slope from lapsing down 


PRY TIPE AD 
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into the valley of the Agora beneath it. From its 
being thus consolidated, and, as it were, condensed, 
(xuxvouxevn) by the upward pressure of these massive 
stones, the Pnyx derived its name. This massive 
wall is probably coeval with the birth of oratory at 
Athens. The chord of this semicircle is formed by 
a line of rock vertically hewn, so as to present to 
the spectator, standing in the area, the face of a 
flat wall. In the middle point of this wall of rock, 
and projecting from, and applied to it, is a solid 
rectangular block hewn from the same rock. This 
is the Bema or rostra from which the speakers in 
the Assembly of the Pnyx addressed the audience 
who occupied the semicircle area before them. The 
Bema looks towards the N.E.; that is, toward the 
ancient Agora. 


Steps are hewn on either side of this rostrum, 
by which the speaker mounted it: and at its base, 
on the three sides of it, is a tier of three seats cut 


from the same rock. 


This was the place provided for the public 
assemblies at Athens in its most glorious times’; and 
nearly such as it was then, is it seen now. The 
Athenian orator spoke from a block of bare stone: 
his audience sat before him on a blank and open 
field. 


! J. Pollux. viir. 132, well describes the Pnyx as xwpioy xate- 
aTkevacnévoy Kata THy wadatav AWAGTHTA, 


E 
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In this spot it is impossible to resist the impulse 
of reflections arising from the place itself, upon some 
of the distinguisinng characteristics supplied to 
Athenian oratory by the very locality in which it 
was exerted. 


The Pnyx from its position, and its openness, 
supplied the orator who spoke there, with sources 
of eloquence influencing himself, and objects of 
appeal acting on his audience, which no other 
place of a similar object, not even the Roman 
Forum itself, has ever paralleled in number or in- 
terest. 


First of al] the Athenian orator standing on 
the Bema of the Pnyx had the natural elements 
at his service. ‘There was the sky of Attica above 
his head, the soil of Attica beneath his feet, and 
above all, the sea of Attica visible behind him. 
Appeals to the Ruling Powers of these elements 
in other places vague and unmeaning, here were 
generally just, and sometimes necessary. Here, 
without any unnatural constraint, he could fetch 
the deities from those elements, and place them as 
it were on this platform before him. They would 
appear to answer his call, not like stage-deities, let- 
down ex machiné, but as stepping spontaneously 
from those visible elements, in which they were 
believed to dwell. There must therefore have been 
something inexpressibly solemn in the ejaculation Q 
I'm wat @eot! O Earth and Gods! uttered in 


aan 
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his most sublime periods by Demosthenes in this 
place. . 


Nor was it merely that the sea and the sky, 
the vales and mountains of his native land, by which 
he was immediately surrounded, gave nerve and 
energy to the eloquence of the speaker here, which 
no other excitement could so well supply: so that 
we seem, as it were, still to inhale the air of Attica 
from the pages of Demosthenes; he had not merely 
the natural elements in his favour, but he had also 
those historical objects, both of nature and art, im- 
mediately around him, by which the imagination 
of his audience was most forcibly excited, and in 
which their affections were most deeply interested. 


Visible behind him at no great distance was 
the scene of Athenian glory, the island of Salamis. 
Nearer, was the Peireus, with its arsenals lining the 
shore, and its fleets floating upon its bosom. Before 
him was the crowded city itself. In the city, im- 
mediately below him was the circle’ of the Agora, 
planted with plane trees*, adorned with statues of 
marble, bronze and gilded, with painted porticoes, 
and stately edifices, monuments of Athenian grati- 


1 dyopas xtxXos. Eur. Or. 917, Casaubon. Theoph. Char. 11. 
“Quod ait a formA hoc forum circudi nomen nactum esse verum est.” 


2 By Cimon. Plut. Vit. p. 202. whence I think the allusion is to 
this act of Cimon in Aristoph. frag. Tewpyoi n. 162. Dindorf. 


éy dyopa 8 ai widtavoy eb scadurevoopey. 
Weill plant the Agora with rows of Plane-trees. 


E2 
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tude and glory: a little beyond it, was the Areopa- 
gus; and above all, towering to his right, rose the 
Acropolis itself, faced with its Propylea as a front- 
let’, and surmounted with the Parthenon as a crown. 
Therefore, the Athenian orator was enabled to speak 
with a power and almost an exultation which the 
presence of such objects alone could give either to 
himself or his hearers. Thence he could thus extol 
the generous sacrifices made by his and their com- 
mon State, as being the efficient causes ad’ wv 
ktTnuata aOavata avT@ wepiecTiw, TA pey Tw@Y Epyov 
n mynun, ta dé tev avaOnuaTav tav ew Eéxéwvots 
avateOevtwy +d KadXos, TpowvAaa vravra, o 
TlapOevav, Sroai, Newaotxor... Whence there 
still survive to her, everlasting possessions; on the 
one hand, the memory of her exploits; on the other, 
the splendour of the monuments consecrated in their 
days; that Propyiaa there, the PARTHENON, Por- 
ticors and Docxs. These objects were all present 
before their eyes to witness the truth of this appeal. 


It is evident from the productions of eloquence 
of which this passage is a *specimen, and from the 
considerations above suggested, that much of the 
peculiar spirit which distinguishes Athenian oratory 
is to be ascribed not merely to the character of the 


speaker, and the physical quickness of his audience, 


1 Demosthen. Androt. 618. See Harpocrat. in. xpowvAaia taba. 

* Compare Hachines de f. 1. (c. 21, Bremi.) dviordpevor ol prjropes 
dwoBX\éwew cis ta WpoowrvXata exérXevov yuas, Kal ris ép 
Sarapive wads Tdv Tléponv vavpayias pepvno@ar..: 
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but also, if we may so say, to the natural scenery 
of that theatre on which that eloquence was dis- 
played. What was said of their warriors in the 
field, might therefore be repeated of their states- 
men in the Assembly, that they were supplied by 
a local power with peculiar resources which rendered 
them matchless, 


auTn yap 1 yn Evmpayos xeivors were’. 
For on their side the Earth herself did fight. 


We have not yet spoken of the vast size of 
the place provided for the meetings of the Athenian 
Assembly. In its area of more than twelve thou- 
sand square yards it could accommodate with ease 
the whole free civic population of Athens. The 
orator from this Bema often addressed an audience 
of ‘six thousand Athenians. The peculiar character 
of such an audience is not to be neglected by one 
_who would consider what part that man had to play 
who held the *reins of the Pnyx. Before Demos- 
thenes ventured to meet such an audience, remark- 
able alike for the enormity of its numbers and the 


3 #Eschyl. Pers. 778. A curious specimen of the religious feeling 
attached to this spot is preserved in an inscription engraved in the rock 
a little to the N.W. of the Pnyx. 


HItEPON 
NYM@AIZ 
AHMOZIAIZ 
SACRED TO THE POPULAR NyMPFHs. 
4 Demosth. c. Neer. 1375. 16. 5 Arist. Eq. 1105. 
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impetuosity of its passions, well might he have gone 
day by day down to the beach of Phalerum, and 
there have paced along the shore in order to pre- 
pare himself, by practising, as he there did, upon 
the /Egean Sea, to face with less apprehension 
and alarm the winds and storms of the Athenian 
Assembly '. 


We pass for a moment to a subject of a more 
technical character, in which a consideration of the 
objects before us may afford some interest. The 
scenes which are described as taking place on this 
spot gain much in distinctness from local illustra- 
tion. Placed where we are now, we may imagine 
Diceopolis in the Aristophanic play of the Achar- 
nians arriving here early in the morning, taking his 
seat on one of these *lime-stone steps, and speculating 
on the Agora beneath him, where the logiste are 
chasing the stragglers with their vermilion-coloured 
rope. The Prytanes appear from the Agora; they 
ascend the slope of the Pnyx; a contest takes 
place for the first seats, covered with planks and 
perhaps with cushions at the base of the stone 


1 See the comparison. Demosthen, 2.7. 383. 7. Quintil. x. 3. 30. 
Demosthenes in litore, in quod se maximo cum sono fluctus illideret, 
meditans (peAerwy) consuescehat concionum fremitus non exrpavescere. 
Cic. Fin. v. 2. in Phalerico declamare solitum Demosthenem. 

* Which suggested the offer of the cushion to the Demus in the 
Eguites. 783.— 

éwi Taiot werTpats ov ppovrTife: ckrAnpws ve xabijuevoyv ottrws 

ovX wowep eyw paldmevds sor Touri hépw* aXX’ erravalpouv, 

Kata Ka8ifouv padrakos... 
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rostrum, around which are ranged the bowmen of 
the Scythian police. The citizens, equipped with 
staff and cloak, are seated on this °elevated area 
of the Pnyx. The lustrations are performed. The 
herald comes forward to invite the future orator 
to speak; and questions circulate among the audi- 
ence, what orator will put on the crown, and who 
now enjoys the sway of the *bema, of that simple 
block of stone, the political ouqados of Greece ; 
what will be the object of his harangue, to recom- 
mend a war, or a new tribute, and 


5 ? Y ~ . ~ a 4 , @ 
kato Twv weTpwu avwey Tovs wopous Buvvo- 
OKO Ep. 


From the rocks to watch the taces swimming in like tunny- 
shoals. 


All which speculations, being made under the open 
sky, may be in a moment terminated by a single 
drop of rain producing the announcement 


SStoonuia 'orw Kat pavis BeSAnxée pe’ 
A portent !....and I felt a drop of ratn: 


and thus the assembly be dissolved more rapidly 
than it met. 


3 Hence the use of the word dyw for, “in the Pnyz.’’ Demosth. 
285. 2. was 6 SHpos dvw xabjoro. cf. Plutarch. Nic. 7. Euripides, 
in describing an Argive assembly, draws his picture of it from the 
Athenian Pnyx. Orest. 871.—sp 3’ dyxXov orelyovra, xai Odegort’ 
@xpav. Hence too the Pnyx was subsequently dedicated to Zevs 
Upsoros. Corp. Inscript. p. 475. 

4 Pac. 673. Seris Kparet viv rov ALBov. 


§ Equites. 313. ® Acharn. 171. 
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-A question remains to be asked here. Should 
we be justified in assigning the principal object 
in the Pnyx, as it is now seen, to so early a period 
as the.time of the Peloponnesian war? As far as 
the: present bema is concerned, I think we should 
not. 


It is asserted, on the supposed authority of 
Plutarch, that the bema of that age looked towards 
the sea; that it was afterwards turned toward the 
land by the Thirty Tyrants, who thus are thought 
to have intimated their antipathy to a popular 
government; a maritime and democratic power being 
in their opinion identical. 


Now the present bema looks in an inland direc- 
tion: it is not therefore the bema from which 
Pericles spoke. It has been attempted to obviate 
this conclusion by different expedients. The vera- 
city of Plutarch has been questioned—his assertion 
rejected as false. It is impossible, as is alleged, 
that the aspect of the bema should ever have been 
such, that an orator standing upon it must have 
turned his back on the Agora and city of Athens. 
This seems to be a cogent argument, but. it is 
not a pertinent one. The words of Plutarch’ re- 


1 Plutarch. v. Themist. (1. p. 476. Reiske.) 76 Bijua td évy Tvuxi 
wewoimpévov wor’ droBhénew mpds tHv Odracoav (i. e. so that a 
person might look off from it to the sea) terepov ol Tprdxovra wpds 
Tiv xopay avérpefay. On this sense of droP\érew, see Buttmann. 
Exeur. Platon. Alcib. 1. 
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quire, I conceive, not so much to be refuted as 
explained. Their meaning seems to be this. Ac- 
cording to its original structure, from the bema in 
the Pnyx the sea was visible; the Thirty Tyrants 
altered it in such a manner that it should not com- 
mand a view of the sea, but of the land only. 
Now this might be done in two ways; either the 
position of the bema might be altered, or its height 
reduced: its aspect in either case might, and I be- 
lieve in reality did, remain precisely the same as 
before. From the existing indications on the spot, 
the former of these two alternatives seems to have 
been adopted. 


There are very distinct remains of another solid 
rectangular rock, in short, of another bema, which 
has evidently been mutilated by design, at a distance 
of about twenty-five yards immediately behind the 
existing one. From the former the sea is distinctly 
visible ; from the latter it is not. The former, there- 
fore, I am inclined to believe to be the spot from 
which Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles, the latter 
to be that from which Demosthenes, addressed the 
Athenian assembly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Cuna Martis Athenis. 
JUVENAL. 


SIXTEEN stone steps cut-in the rock, at its south- 
east: angle, lead up to the hill of the Areopagus from 
the valley of the Agora, which lies between it and 
the Pnyx. This angle seems to be the point of the 
hill on which the Council of the Areopagus sat. Im- 
mediately above the steps, on the level of the hill, is 
a bench of stone excavated in the limestone rock, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium : 
it faces the south: on its east and and west side 
is a raised block: the former may perhaps have 
been the tribunal, the two latter the rude - stones 
which Pausanias saw here, and which are described 
by Euripides’ as assigned, the one to the accuser, 
the other to the criminal, in the causes which were 


1 Pausan, 1. 28. 5. Eurip. Iph. T. 962. Orestes says 
we els "Aperov 3xBov Hoy és dSixny o' 
éorny...cyw pev Oarepov KaBwv Babpov 
+o 6’ dAdo mpéoBerp’ Fris Hv 'Epwiwv. 

When we had mounted to the hill of Ares, 
We scal’d two adverse Steps ; I took the one, 
The eldest of the Furies trod the other. 
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tried in this court. There the Areopagites, distin- 
guished alike for. their character, rank, and official dig- 
nity, sat as judges, on a rocky hill in the open air’. 


There are the ruins of a small church on the 
' Areopagus dedicated to S. Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and commemorating his conversion here by 
S. Paul*. S. Paul stood in the centre of this plat: 
form. He was brought, perhaps up these steps 
of rock which are the natural access to the summit, 
from the agora below, in which he had been con- 
versing, to give an account of the doctrines which 
he preached, to the Areopagus, as the religious 
tribunal at Athens. Here, placed as he was, he 
might well describe the city of Athens as he did. 
With the city at his feet, and its statues and temples 
around him, he might well feel from ocular demon- 
stration that the city was crowded with idols‘. 


The temple of the Eumenides was immediately 
below him: the Parthenon of Minerva facing 


2 J. Pollux. virx. 10. braibpror edixafov. 
3 Act. Apost. xvii. 34. 


4 Athens was emphatically a city of Gods, wékis Dewy. In the ani- 
mated description of Hegesias quoted by Strabo (396. b.) éxetvo Aew- 
Képiov, Touro Oneeiop,...ob dévapat dnréoat Kal’ ey Exacrov' 4 yap 
Arrixy OEQN dori xriona Kal mpoydvwy tipwuv. A passage, it may be 
observed, which throws light upon the very similar expressions of Strabo 
which follow it (p. 396. d.): é#’ dAAwy rretdvw éotlvloropeiy woAAa, 
kai els Tg Acwkdptoyv xai To Onoeton’ OYE exe: xai rd AvKetov Kal . 
7d Odvpmtetov,—where instead of OYE, the word OYE (i.e. Geods) 
seems to be required in the text. Concerning this confusion, see Bentley 
on Free-thinking, p. 118. Bast. Palzog. p. 812. 
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him above. Their presence seemed to challenge 
the assertion in which he declared here, St: ovx ev 
Xetpomonros vaois xaToue: o Oeos, that in TEMPLES 
made by hands the Deity does not dwell. In 
front of him, towering over the city from its pe- 
destal on the rock of the Acropolis,—as the Borro- 
mean Colossus, which at this day with outstretched 
hand gives its benediction to the low village. of 
Arona, or as the brazen statue of the armed angel, 
which, from the summit of the Castel S. An- 
gelo, spreads its wings over the city of Rome,— 
was the bronze Colossus of Minerva, armed with 
spear, shield and helmet, as the Champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, ‘he pro- 
nounced, that neither to that, the work of Phidias, 
nor to other forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device, which peopled the scene 
before him, the Deity was like. 


The remark therefore which has been well made! 
on the skilful adaptation of S. Paul’s oration to the 
audience which he was addressing, may be applied 
to describe its perfect congruity with the place in 
which he was addressing them. Nothing could 
present a grander, and, if we may so speak, a more 
picturesque and scenic illustration of his subject 
than the objects with which he was surrounded. 
In this respect, Nature and Reality painted, at 
the time and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of 


! By Bentley, Sermon 11. 
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S. Paul’s preaching at Athens than the immortal 
Raffaelle afterwards has done. 


On the eastern extremity of the Areopagus the 
*Persians encamped under the command of Xerxes 
before the Acropolis, which was most accessible from 
this quarter. It seems not improbable, that this 
historical fact induced the Athenian poet and warrior 
fEeschylus to place the besieging Amazons exactly 
in the same spot. The history of Athens appears 
to have thrown its shadow backward on Athenian 
mythology, not less than its mythology has _pro- 
jected its own over Athenian history. The con- 
flicts- of Amazons with Athenians described on the 
stage, *painted by Micon and other artists in fres- 
coes, and sculptured with such profusion on the 
friezes of temples at Athens, were not, I think, 
thus treated merely on account of their own inde- 
pendent interest or beauty, but were intended to 
allude, with the indirect delicacy so characteristic of 
Athenian art, to Athenian ‘struggles with the Per- 
sians, to whom in costume, habit and _ extraction, 
as well as in their object and its result, the Ama- 
zons were conceived as bearing a near resemblance. 


® Herod. v111. 52. 


8 See Arrian Exped. Alex. vii. p. 470. Blancard. yéypawra: 
9 A@nvaiwy cai Apaldv wv nayn wpds Kipevos (read by transpo- 
sition, Mixwvoe, Aristoph. Lys. 678. ras AudYovas oxdwe, as 
Mixov éypay’ éq’ trrowyp.) 

4 Thus the figure of Paris in the Aiginetan pediment was a copy 
of a Persian archer. See Miiller Phid. Vit. p. 58. and a further ana- 
logy in a monument illustrated by Millingen (Uned. Mon. 11. p. 15.) 
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And if so, the reason is evident why, above all 
persons, 'A@schylus, to whom his share? in the 
battle of Marathon against the same Persians ap- 
peared more glorious than all his dramatic triumphs, 
has preferred the particular etymology by which he 
has explained the name of the Areopagus. 


The decrees of the Roman Senate gained in 
authority by being passed in a consecrated building. 
And here it was an ingenious device of state policy 
to connect the council and court of the Areopagus 
with the worship of the Eumenides at Athens. 
The strong religious awe with which the latter 
were regarded, was thus extended to the former. 
It was consecrated by this union. The design of 
blending the interests and safety of the tribunal, 
with the awfulness of the temple, is seen in the 
position of both. Some wise well-wisher to the 
Areopagus placed the shrine of the Eumenides im- 
mediately at the foot of the Areopagus hill*. 


The exact position of this temple, if temple it 
may be called, is at the N.E. angle of the Areopagus, 


1 Eumenid. 655. 
mayov © “Apetoy tévd’ Apuatovwy eépay, 
when they besieged the Acropolis, 
“Ape: & GOvov EvOey dor’ émwvupos 
wétpa, wayos v’ “Apetos.... 
2 Pausan. 1. 14. 5. 
3 It has been attributed to Epimenides: but a temple of the Furies 
stood here before his visit to Athens. Compare Thuc. 1. 126. Plut. 
Sot. 12. , 
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at its base. There is a wide long chasm there 
formed by split rocks, through which we enter a 
gloomy recess. Here is a fountain of very dark 
water. A female peasant, whom I find here with 
her pitcher, in the very adytum of the Eumenides, 
says that the source flows during the summer (rpeyes 
TO KaXoxaipt.) She says that it is esteemed for its 
medicinal virtues: it is known by the name Kara- 
sou, which in Turkish signifies, as I am informed, 
black water. 


That this is the site of the Temple of the 
Semnai it is superfluous to ‘repeat proofs. That 
this dark recess and fountain formed, with a few 
artificial additions, the very temple itself, is I think 
equally certain. The character of the temple is 
described by ancient authors with the same clearness 
as its position. To those descriptions the spot in 
which we are completely corresponds. Here is 
the chasm of the earth; this is the subterranean 
chamber ; this the source of water’,—which were the 
characteristics of the temple in question®. 


The place was well adapted to the solemn cha- 
racter of the deities to whom it was consecrated: 
the torches with which the ’‘Eumenides were after- 


* See Dobree Adversar. 1. p. 47. Miiller Eumenid. p. 179, and in 
his Appendix to Leake, p. 454. 

5 Perhaps alluded to Soph. (ed. Col. 157. 

© Eur. Elect. 1272. wdyov wap’ airdv xdopa ddcovra xBovds. 
ZEschyl. Enmen. 908. 6ddapot...nara yas. 

7 Aristoph. Plut. 424. Cicero de Leg. 1. 14. 
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wards furnished as a poetic attribute, perhaps owed 
their origin to the darkness of this Athenian temple in 
which those goddesses were enshrined. * Atschylus 
imagined the procession which escorted the Eumenides 
to this their temple, as descending the rocky steps 
above described from the platform of the Areopagus, 
then winding round the eastern angle of that hill, 
and conducting them with the sound of music and 
glare of torches along this rocky ravine to this dark 
enclosure. In his time the contrast of the silence 
and gloom of this sacred place with the noise and 
splendour of the city, in the heart of which it was, 
must have been inexpressibly solemn. Now, the 
temple and its neighbourhood are both alike deso- 
late and still. 
1 Eum. 908. 
xpos dws lepdv trav de mporoutov 
KaTa YRS chpevat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


« WET PAL 
‘KotAat, didcpves, Sapoveav avactpopa. 
Vid. Ascuoyi. Eumen, 22. 


...- Caves 
O'ervaulted, lov'd by birds, the haunt of gods. 


As affording instances of the simplicity by which 
the earlier monuments of Athens were distinguished, 
the consecrated Grottors, which have been exca- 
vated whether by nature or art in the rocky sides 
of the Acropolis are not to be neglected. The nearest 
of these to the Areopagus is the cave which was 
dedicated to Apollo and Pan. It is hollowed in 
the base of the Acropolis at its N.W. angle. 


When and how the former of these two deities 
was established here, there is no record. His occu- 
pation of the grotto was probably of great antiquity. 
But Pan we know to have been placed in this dis- 
tinguished part of Athens, in a residence so well 
adapted to his character and former life spent in 
the grottoes of Arcadia, in consequence of the services 
which he rendered to the Athenian army at Mara- 
thon. Here was his statue then enshrined. It was 

F 
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probably that which was dedicated by Miltiades, and 
for which Simonides' wrote the inscription. This 
cave measures about six yards in length, ten in 
height, and five in depth. ‘There are niches cut in 
its rocky interior, for the reception of statues and 
votive tablets, which have now disappeared, and left 
their hollow sockets in the rock. 


This cave is generally associated in ancient de- 
scriptions of Athens with another natural object to 
which it is contiguous. That object is the fountain 
called Clepsydra*, so termed from the fact of its 
being supposed to secrete a part of its stream at a 
particular season of the year, which part was con- 
veyed by a subterranean vein into the Athenian 
harbour of Phalerum’®. 


The only access to this fountain is from the en- 
closed platform of the Acropolis above it. The ap- 
proach to it is at the north of the northern wing of 
the Propylea. Here we begin to descend a flight 
of forty-seven steps cut in the rock, but partially 
cased with slabs of marble. The descent is arched 
over with brick, and opens out into a small subter- 
ranean chapel, with niches cut in its sides. In the 


1 Simonid. Poet. Min. 1. p. 367. Gaisford. Herod. v1. 105. 

2 Schol. Ar. Lysist. 910. rAnoiov rot Haveiou 4 Krewidpa. 

8 Ister ap. Schol. Ar. Av. 1702. dpyonévwy trwv érnciwy... and 
SpOjvar dv TH Parnpixw. In the conclusion of the Schol. Aristoph. 
Lysist. 913. KrXeyrudpa exes ras peboers two yiv pépovea eis rdv 
®AETPEQAH AEIMQNA should be corrected to trav PAAHPEQN 
AIMENA. 
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chapel is a well, surmounted with a peristomium of 
marble: below which is the water now at the dis- 
tance of about thirty feet. 


This fountain in ancient times was, as it is now, 
accessible from the citadel. This consideration will 
explain why, in the ‘Lysistrata of Aristophanes, the 
particular mode of defence is selected, which is there 
adopted by the besieged women in the Acropolis. 
The local objects suggested it. It was this fountain 
—the Clepsydra, which supplied the women with 
its water to extinguish the fire, and drench the 
persons of their veteran besiegers beneath the wall. 
The same fountain has since served to supply a 
Greek water-clock, and a Turkish mosque. 


In modern times, this fountain has verified its 
name. The access to it from the Acropolis was 
utterly lost till very recently, for a considerable period. 
It was discovered in the year 1822, when both the 
steps and the fountain were enclosed in the fortified 
circuit of the Acropolis, by the erection of a new 
bastion projecting from the north wing of the Pro- 
pylea, and returning to abut upon the rock which 
adjoins the Propylea to the east. This out-work 
was executed in the month of September of that 
year, by the Greek Chief Odysseus, when he was in 
possession of the fortress. He has commemorated the 
work, by the following inscription which appears on 
a marble slab in the external face of the bastion, 

4 Lysist. 377. 
EF 2 
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"ULANALATS 
40 HINOM GNV ‘IIXX'0000'NH UVEA FHL NI ‘WHLVAA ONIYdG JO HONNOG V UZAO 


NOLLSVG SIHL SNOILVONNOd SLI MOUA GASIVA SHAAUXS) AHL AO TVHANAS) ‘SQUSSACO 


NOIddaWALUAZ 

VNHW VIVA BHOV 1313 

ZOIJHLVdLI NONHVVGA AOZLIAVNY ZSAIRZE 
AVO NUdOVE HA NadItaJIHNV FOL 

VVA AOIVIHU J3VNOL VNUIAIXVWOdL 
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When as “General of the Greeks” he erected 
this bastion, and thus recorded its erection, little did 
he foresee his own melancholy end, which he was to 
meet in a few months, in the tower immediately be- 
hind it. There on the 17th of June, 1824, his 
body was seen suspended from a window: he having 
either destroyed himself, or having been murdered, 
after he had been confined there as a prisoner for 
several months. 


The precise position of another grotto in the 
northern face of the Acropolis, the grotto namely of 
Aglauros, one of the three daughters of Cecrops, it 
is not so easy to ascertain. At the distance of sixty 
yards to the east of the cave of Pan, there is an 
excavation at the base of the rock of the Acropolis 
which is here very abrupt: and forty yards further 
to the east, there is another grotto near the summit 
of the rock, and immediately under the wall of the 
citadel. One of these two is certainly the cave of 
Agraulus: In the latter there are thirteen niches in 
the interior, which prove it to have been a conse- 
crated spot. On ascending the rock of the Acro- 
polis to reach it, which is not very steep, I should 
estimate its height above the base of that rock at 
about sixty yards. 


The former cave I am unable to describe, as it 
is now blocked up by a wall. Its entrance is nine 
feet in breadth. This wall, which is of recent con- 
struction, though it obstructs our curiosity, is of 


86 SUBTERRANEAN ASCENT FROM [ cHap. XII. 


some use as proving the existence of a subterraneous 
communication, which it is built to intercept, be- 
tween this cave and the interior of the Acropolis. 
The obstructing wall itself is pierced with loopholes, 
in which the muskets of those within this subterra- 
neous communication may be inserted. This commu- 
nication is a strong argument in favour of those who 
believe this cave to be that of Agraulus. 


The expression pvywoes paxpai' (hollowed steep ) 
applied by Euripides to the cave of Agraulus, de- 
noting both a secret cavity and a steep ascent, to- 
gether with his indication of its proximity to the 
cave of Pan, correspond to this cave better than to 
any other. | 


The same conclusion arises from a consideration 
of a stratagem of Peisistratus®. He convened the 
Athenians in the Anacelum (the Temple of the 
Anakes or Dioscuri)* which was below the Agrau- 
leium, to the north, with the view of disarming them. 


1 Eurip. Ion. 492. 
® ILavos Oaxyjpata Kai 
wapavii{ovea wérpa 
muxwdent paxpais 
iva xopovs orelBover rodwy 
AypabXovu xdpat tpiyovor 
oradia XAoepa wpd Taddaddos 
vawy. 

The vaoi here are the Erectheum and the Parthenon. 


2 Polyen. Strat. 1. 21. 
8 The position of which, assigned on the authority of Pausanias, is 
confirmed by the inscription found near the spot by Dodwell. 1. p. 371. 
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While he was addressing them there, they laid down 
their arms. The partizans of Peisistratus seize the 
arms thus laid down, and convey them to the Agrau- 
leium. They were probably conveyed there, be- 
cause of the communication between that place and 
the Acropolis, by means of which they might be 
readily taken to the armoury of Peisistratus in the 
citadel itself. 


I would venture to suggest here a question, 
whether it was not by this same secret communi- 
cation that the Persian besiegers, who mounted, as 
we know‘, by the sanctuary of Agraulus, first gained 
entrance to the Athenian Acropolis. Their attempt 
on the citadel in that particular spot, seems to im- 
ply the existence there of such a secret communi- 
cation: for at the cave of Agraulus, the rock of 
the citadel itself being most precipitous, would have 
discouraged instead of suggesting such an attempt 
in that place. 


If now a secret communication can be considered 
as proved between the Agrauleium and the Acropo- 
lis, the grotto which is now blocked up because it 
possesses such a communication, must be that which 
was once consecrated to Agraulus. 


It seems to have been in consequence of the 
ascent effected by the Persians in this place, to- 


* From Herod. vii. 52. through the Pelasgicum +6 umd ry dxpo- 
wore. Thue. 11. 14. 
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gether with the tradition that Agraulus here preci- 
pitated herself from the rock of the Acropolis, 
devoting herself by that act as a sacrifice to save 
her country, that the sanctuary of Agraulus was 
chosen as the spot, in which the military oath was 
administered to the young soldiers of Athens’, by 
which they bound themselves, in presence of the 
deity of the place, to defend their country until 


death®*. 


¥ épiBov Spxos év Te THs Aypa’iAov Demosth. 438. 18. 


* While this sheet is passing through the press a letter from Athens 
brings me the intelligence that “close to the Erectheum (IIaAAdédos vads. 
Eur. Ion. see note p. 85.) a subterranean way has been found leading 
down to the cavern supposed of Agraulus, and leading out into the town 
from the centre of the northern face of the Acropolis rock.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Credit miros audire Tragoedos 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque Theatro. 
Horar. 


To hear the Tragic Song still Fancy seems 
From the void Stage, and praises what it dreams. 


THe last monument of a similar character to 
which I shall now advert, is the THEATRE oF 
AtnEens*®. It lay beneath the southern wall of the 
Acropolis, near its eastern extremity. It was there 
formed by the sloping rock, in which its seats were 
scooped, rising one above another. The curve of 
each seat was nearly a semicircle: and of the semi- 
circles thus formed, the diameter increased with the 
ascent. Of these seats of ‘rock two only are now 
visible: they are the highest; the rest ‘are concealed 
by the accumulation of soil, the removal of which 
would probably bring to light the whole shell of 
the Theatre. 


3 In Philostrat. V. A. tv. p. 179. of A@nvatoe els ré Gearpov ta 
éwi 1 axpowoXes is an error for bard. 

4 Hence the act of the KdéAa&, (Theoph. Char. 11.) tov waidds év 
to OcatTow adpeXopevos Td WooaoKkEePadrAatov aitros bwootTpacat is 
explained from the hardness of the seat. 
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Above these seats is a grotto, which was first 
converted into a temple by Thrasyllus, a successful 
Choregus, to commemorate the victory of his chorus, 
and more recently into a church. A large fragment 
of the architrave of this Temple of Thrasyllus, with 
a part of the inscription upon it, is now lying on 
the slope of the Theatre: it has been hewn into a 
drinking-trough. The Temple and the Church are 
both in ruins; and the decorated grotto has be- 
come once more a simple cave. 


A little to the west of the cave is a large rect- 
angular niche, in which no doubt a statue once 
stood: there are also some holes bored in the rock, 
as if for the insertion of horizontal beams, on which, 
in the more effeminate times of Athens, a velarium 
was perhaps extended. These are the only remains 
now visible of the Theatre itself. 


The objects immediately connected with it are 
two columns which stand on the rocks above the 
Theatre and below the Cimonian or southern wall 
of the Acropolis. The triangular summits of the 
capitals of these columns once supported tripods 
dedicated to Bacchus by those who had gained the 
dramatic prize in the Theatre below by means of a 
chorus of which they had defrayed the expense. 
About the base of the more eastern of these two 
columns were inscribed the names of these victors : 
they are now in this mutilated state, 
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IH AI 
MAZIMOC SIAINNOC FA.. 
.oc CPATONEIKOS. 


A little to the east of the cave above noticed 
are two other inscriptions? cut in the face of the 
rock. They are on our right as we ascend toward 
the two columns: the first is 


MHTP 
OBIOY 
The oblation of Metrobus, 


and a little above it to the east, similarly engraved 
in the rock, is 


ADNEICWNI 

ANOCLC KAI 

rPINOCANE 
OECAN 


Aulus Pisonianus and Gripus dedicated this?. 


If these inscriptions were placed here by success- 
ful Choregi under tripods dedicated by themselves, 
as seems most probable, they clearly prove, by the 
characters in which they are engraved, that the 


1 There were therefore at this time three ovyyxopnyo!. Compare 
Clinton F. H. 11. p. 83. 


* The rock above the highest seat in the Theatre which has been cut 
perpendicularly, was called, from this circumstance, Keraropsj. It is 
we]l illustrated by Harpocratio in v. Kararouy, who there notices tripods 
(such as these on the columns) above the Theatre, and inscriptions like 
those I have noticed, cut in the face of the rock. 


* Compare Rose, Inscript. p. xxxix. 
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Athenian Theatre was used for dramatic exhibitions 
till a late period after the reduction of Athens by 
the Roman power. 


The ‘accurate dimensions of the Theatre it is 
impossible now to ascertain. The projecting horns 
of its semicircle were constructed of a coarse pudding- 
stone. From the inner extremity of one of these 
horns to that of the other is about seventy-five 
yards. From this line to the highest seat, by the 
slope, is a hundred yards. There seems to have 
been an entrance for the spectators from the N.E. 
at an elevated point of this slope. 


Dicearchus is supposed to have described this 
theatre as the most magnificent existing in the world 
in his day. Such an assertion is thought to be con- 
firmed by the authority? of Plato, who speaks of 
more than thirty thousand persons assembled in 
this place. If this were really ever the fact, the 
assertion imputed to Diceearchus would certainly be 
true. No theatre in the world would then have 
vied with that of Athens in grandeur. 


The evidence of this locality itself is so much at 
variance with those two assertions, that I am inclined 


1 It is called Hecatompedum, by Hesychius in v. éxarouwedon, 
probably from its symmetry alone. | 

2 Sympos. 175. e. (where Socrates is speaking of Agathon’s dramatic 
victory in the theatre.) 1) ddfa cou éuavys éyévero év paprvaw ‘EA- 
Ajuwy wrEov } THLoMuplotse 
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to think that there is some misconception with re- 
spect to them both. As far as regards the passage 
of Dicearchus, the expression of admiration which 
it contains, refers to the Athenian’ Odeum, and not 
to the Theatre. And in that of Plato, it may well 
admit a question whether he ever intended to state, 
what he has induced others to believe, that an 
audience of “thirty thousand persons were ever con- 
tained in the Theatre of Athens at one and the 
same sitting. 


But whatever its capacity might have been, the 
Theatre of Athens did not mainly depend on its di- 
mensions for the attractions which it possessed. 
Here on this gentle slope, with the Parthenon and 
the Acropolis immediately above them, with the 


3 The passage of Diczarchus is (p. 8. Hudson. G. M. or Creutzer 
Melelemata 111. p. 80.) “Qde qv twy év ry olxovmévy KdAX\tcTov Oéa- 
Tpov afioAoyov péya xal Savpacrdéy— where for wée yv (which Dicear- 
chus would not have said, for it stil? existed,) Hemsterhuis. in Wesseling. 
Probabil. p. 335. and Boissonade Philostr. 662. and on L. Holst. Epist. 
p. 14. note, have properly substituted ’Qdezov. 


* The term tpsopvpioe was a general one employed to signify in round 
numbers the whole free adult population of Athens at the time; Boeck. 
Econ. 1. p. 48. it is no more to be taken /iterally in the passage of Plato, 
than is Juvenal’s similar expression ‘ Totam hodie Romam Circus capit.’ 
Compare Col. Leake’s Morea 11. 535. It is curious that the term rpiopbpror 
still remains in the Greek language as a general expression of the number, 
not indeed of the population of Athens, but of Greece. A. Soutzo, 1833, 
in his poem to King Otho (p. 80.) says 

xal déBns ths NavarXias tas wpacivous wedidéas 

dwadols x’ ebxeras Exwy Toeis ‘EXAnvwy puptidoas, 
which may be compared with the expression cited from Plato (Sympos. 
175. a.) 4 ddEa cov éuavys eyévero év pdptupw ‘EXAnvwy wréov F 
Tptopuplots, 
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valley of the Ilissus not far beneath, at the be- 
ginning of spring, in a transparent atmosphere, 
beneath a clear sky, with a gentle breeze blowing 
on them from the sea, here the spectators sat .to 
be charmed by the mixed ‘enchantments of nature 
and art, which the Athenian Theatre supplied, both 
in exquisite perfection. 


The dramatic influence of this union, of this 
interweaving as it were of natural scenery with 
that of the theatre itself, deserves here a moment’s 
consideration. | 


It is evident that it furnished the scenic poet with 
a greater range of subjects, and with greater free- 
dom in treating them. To one of these Poets it gave 
free scope to his bold conceptions, and supplied objects 
for his imagination to deal with. It will be found 
that most of the metaphorical expressions of Aischylus 
are derived from objects which were visible to the 
audience while they listened to the recital of those 
expressions in the theatre. Seas and storms, build- 
ing of ships and their navigation; feeding of flocks 
on the hills, hunting in the woods, fishing on the 
sea, walls and fortifications, the Stadium and _ its 


1 The effect of this enchantment is fancifully illustrated in the topo- 
graphical fragment on Athens (Dicearchus p. 9.) gor rats Oéats 1 
aroXts AnOnu éurrovovaa (read éxwiovea, i.e. imbibing oblivion, ‘longa 
oblivia potans’’ by means of public spectacles; compare Lucian. Tim. 
p- 170. xaBarrep Td AHOns Vdwp éExwiwy) tis Tay citTwy Tpoepopas. 
Dicearchus here means to say, “ The city of Athens beguiles itself of 
hunger by means of its dramatic Spectacles.”’ 
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course ; these are the usual, the simple and natural 
sources, from which A€schylus derived his copious 
streams of figurative diction. They were all either 
in the immediate field of view, or in near connection 
with that theatre where the language they enriched 
was uttered. They were almost the natural ele- 
ments of which the poetical atmosphere of that 
theatre was composed: the dramatic poet breathed 
them as his native air. 


Similarly, Sophocles (Ajax 596.) speaks with a 
local truth, when he says in the Theatre at Athens, 
of the islands of Salamis, 


> 


w kAewa Larapis, cv mev ov 
vaiets aAimaryKTos evcainwy 
wacw wepihavTos ac 
eyo 6 0 TAapwv &e. 

O noble Salamis, Thou indeed 

Buoyed on the wave, dost happy dwell 


Conspicuous ever, in the eyes of men. 
While I §c. 


The peaked hills of Salamis stood in the west- 
ern horizon, like a picture drawn to illustrate the 
poem with their visible beauty. 


To Euripides again, this combination afforded 
the most favourable field for expressing the tenets 
of his own peculiar philosophy. While Aschylus 
exulted in the rich variety of natural objects before 
him, Eurrpides laboured to blend them into one: 
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but unless the sky had been open, and the air free 
about him, he could never have here pronounced 
with the same energy as he did, 

‘opas Tov vou rovd’ arreipov aifépa 

Kat ynv wepit ExovO uypais ev aryxadats 

TouTov vouite Ziva, Tdvd ryouv GBeov. 

Seest thou the abyss of sky that hangs above thee 


And clasps the Earth around tn motst embrace ? 
This to be Jove belteve, This serve as God. 


His creed would have remained a dry theme of 
abstract speculation, and never become instinct with 
the life of poetic sensation. 


To the dramatic Poets of Athens, not as inven- 
tors merely, but as addressing an audience for great 
moral and social purposes, the position of the theatre 
gave great advantages. To select one: Being 
placed immediately under the Acropolis, being seated, 
if we may so say, on the very steps of that great 
natural Temple, for such to Athenians their Acro- 
polis was, the audience were thus immediately con- 
nected with what was most sacred and beautiful in 
the Athenian city. They were themselves almost con- 
secrated by such an union. Just above them was 
the Temple of Minerva, and the statue of the Jupiter 
of the Citadel®. They were sitting thus, as the Poet 
expressed it, under the wings of Gods. He might 


1 Eurip. frag. incert. 1. 2. 
2 Zevs WloAscevs. Pausan. 3. 24. 4 
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therefore well speak to them in this language from 
the stage, 
Xaiper agTiKOS News 
ixTrap muevor Atos 
IlapBévov iras iro 
awpovoivres ev xpove, 
TladAados 8 ure WTEPOLS 
ovras aera [larnp. 


JESCHYL. EUMENID. 953. 


Hail ye denizens, who sit 

Rang'd beneath the throne of Jove, 
To the dear Virgin-Goddess dear, 
By Time instructed to be wise. 
You who dwell beneath the wings 
Of Pallas, doth her Stre revere. 


And while reminding them of these their sacred pri- 
vileges, he might stimulate them by sensible appeals 
to prove by their acts that they did not themselves 
forget the favour of Heaven and their own conse- 
quent dignity. 


To apply the same observation to another de- 
partment of dramatic literature: It is evident that 
to the peculiar advantages arising from its position 
and character which the Theatre of Athens possessed, 
is to be ascribed, in a great degree, the successful 
daring of the Aristophanic plays. To cite instances: 
How, in the confinement of a modern theatre, could 
we imagine a Trygseus soaring above the sea in an 

G 
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aerial excursion’? There his journey would be re- 
duced to a mere mechanical process of ropes and 
pullies, and would be inexorably baffled by the re- 
sistance of the roof. But in the Athenian Tueatre 
the sky itself was then visible, whither he was mount- 
ing, and in which he was placed by the simple machi- 
nery of the imagination of the spectators to which 
free play was given by the natural properties of the 
theatre itself. How again, if pent in by the limits 
of a modern theatre could the birds be imagined to 
build their aerial city?? How could the Clouds have 
come sailing on the stage from the heights of a 
neighbouring Parnes? How in such a position could 
the future Minister of Athens have surveyed from 
the stage, as he did*, the natural map of his own 
future domains, the Agora, the harbours and the 
Pnyx, and all the tributary islands lying in a group 
around him ? 


These conceptions, and such as these, are cha- 
racteristic of the genius of the Athenian drama: 
om a modern stage they would be forced and in- 
admissible: here, under an open sky, with the hills 
of Athens around him, and a part of the city be- 
neath him, they would seem to the spectator to be 


1 Pac. 1665. 2 Av. 785. 

3 Equites, 165. Steinbuchel Alterthumskunde p. 17. concludes some 
good observations on this subject with the remark that ‘Der Grieche 
waehlte vorzugsweise den Ort (for their Theatres) welcher 2zugleich die 
lohnendste Aussicht uber Stadt und Hafen und die naechste Umge- 
bung both’’...... 
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in some sense the creations of the place, no less 
than of the poet himself. 


This subject brings us back to what was before 
noticed as a peculiar characteristic of the Pnyx. 
Here we leave it; with one observation on these 
two buildings together, founded on their local cha- 
tacter. Plato*, in speaking of simultaneous expressions 
of feeling made by large masses of persons assembled 
in public places, as one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of education, thus describes the effect produced 
on an unformed mind by the voice of public acclama- 
tion in those places, to which effect the local proper- 
ties of the places themselves much contributed. He is 
alluding particularly to the Theatre and the Pnyx. 


é wv 2 
“Oray EuryxabeCouevor aOpoor woddoi cis ExKAN- 
a , , A ~ 
gias 7 es dixacrTypia 4 QOeatpa, Ew wor 
4 A A , ~ , “A 
BopuBy ta nev Werywor Twv eyouevwy 4 TpATTO~ 
, ’ oe » a e a e 0? 
nevwy Ta Oe ertawwow, virepBadrXevTWs ExaTepa, 
ar ) ~ ‘ “ e q S » a rd . 
Kat éxBowvres Kai Kporovvres’ pos 0 avTois ai TE 
§ 2 > » aa > » ~ 3 , 
WeTpat kal Tomos ev @ av wow ErnyouvTes OvTda- 
‘ , a” , . 9 , e 
gov OdpuBov wapéxwor Tov Woryou Te Kai ézaivov 
] 4 ~ , a , A 
ey on TP TolovTwW TOV veov, TO HéyouEvoy, Tiva 
a “A s ~ 
oles Kapdiav itoyev; 4 wolay ay avT@ matdeiav 
, 3 Q ’ s a ’ ~ e a ~ 
idwwtixny avOetav, nv ov Kxaraxd\voBeicav vireo Tov 
4 , A ’ , 2 , a 
wotovrov yoryou 7 eraivoyv otyncecOar eponerny 
@ eK za 
” av oUTOS pepn ; 
* Plato Repub. vi. 492. 6. 


5 The wérpa: alluded to, are in the Theatre, the southern rocks of 
the Acropolis; in the Pnyx, those described above, page 65. 


G2 
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When multitudes stt crowded together at AssEMBLIES, 
Courts or Justicz, or af Turatres, and with loud uproar 
condemn some things and praise others whitch are there said or 
done, doing both with extravagance, by bawling and tumultuous 
explosion: and when, tn addition to thes, the Rocks and the place 
in which they are, produce, by their echo, a redoubled din both of 
the praise and blame; in such a posture as this, what, think 
you, are the feelings, as the saying is, of our Young Man, or 
what private education deem you, will offer its reststance for him, 
a0 as not to be swept along by the deluge of such pratse or 
blame, and dashed where these expressions may carry tt ? 


With which interrogation these remarks shall 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Aviwopev es tHv "Axpowolw avryv, ae av éx wepmewne apa 
Karadayy wavra 4 Ta év woAe. 


Lucian. Piscator xv. 


Let us ascend the Acropolis, that we may have a Panoramic 
view Of the aty. 


In its best days the Acropolis of Athens had 
four distinct characters. It was at once the Fortress, 
the 'Sacred Enclosure, the Treasury, the * Museum 


1 Lysist. 484. 
dBaroy ‘AxpéwoNu 
lepdv rTépevos. 

3 There is a particular allusion to the Acropolis, and this its character 
in Dicezarchus (p. 9.) where he calls the city of Athens a Oavpacrdy 
TIAINGINON (dev didacxadetoy ; which expression has been corrupted 
by the transcribers: for what are {ga wAXivOiva? The true reading 
I conceive to be Oavpacréy TI AIOINGN ZQIQN éidacxaXeioy, i. €. 
“@ certain admirable Studio of Sculpture.” That works of sculpture 
were called {oa AlOiva, is evident from Philemon. (Athenzi 605. f.) 

GAN’ dv Sduw pay Trou AcBivov Ywou wore 
avOpwros ipdcby ris. 
At Samos too a man once fell in love 
With the Statue in the Temple. 
And Aristotle (in Diog. Laert. v. p. 277. quoted by Meineke,) (aa 
AlOcva advabeivar Act xal AOnva. Hence the friexe of a building is 


called its sophorus. In MSS., ¢ is equivalent to «. Hence arose the 
confusion. 


“se oy, 
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of Art of the Athenian nation: thus a flat oblong 
rock, the greatest length of which was a thousand 
feet, and breadth half that distance, was made the 
most interesting spot of ground on the face of the 
heathen earth. From those four elements here 
blended together, the rock of the Acropolis at 
Athens might have claimed to be considered as the 
representation of the perfect Greek character, some- 
what in the same manner as the Ehren Breitstein 
of Coblentz has been of the chivalrous and Chris- 
tian. 


The position of this rock has suggested some 
ingenious fancies. It was the heart of Athens, 
as Athens was the ‘heart of Greece: it was the 
centre of the imaginary spiral in which all that was 
great and beautiful in Greece was involved: again, 
from its sanctity, its beauty and its form, it was 
like a decorated Pedestal, or a massive Altar, one 
great AvaOnua to the Gods. And thus the attain. 
ment of a place here in the citadel, was a sort 
of apotheosis for men and their works’, 


Eighteen hundred years ago Strabo almost la- 
mented the multiplicity of objects claiming the notice 
of the topographer in Athens, and especially in the 


1 Aristid. Panathen. ws éw’ dow{dos, kixAwy els dhAjrous éuPe- 
Bnxérwv wéuwros els dugaddy wArnpot. I have no doubt that it is 
the Acropolis which is: the doreos dughadds Oudas ev traits iepats 
A@dvaic. in Pindar. (frag. Dith. 1v. p. 225, Dissen. ) 

2 Cicero (at the end of his Proem. Paradox.) Opus, tale ut in Aree 
poni posset; quasi illa Minerva Phidiz. 
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Acropolis. At this time were he to revive he would 
feel much relieved from his embarrassment. De- 
scriptions of them have increased in number, while 
objects to be described have diminished. The 
Heliodori® and Polemons of modern times have been 
as active as their predecessors in the same field, and 
with less material to employ them. We need not 
therefore regret with the Greek geographer, that our 
subject is too wide for our limits. This remark is 
more particularly applicable to the decorated build- 
ings of Athens. A great part of the old city might 
now be rebuilt from modern description. 


We pass from the Theatre toward the S.W. 
angle of the citadel, in our way thither. At this 
angle ‘stood the Temple of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho. This Temple, though no longer in exist- 
ence, is noticed for the sake of a passage of Euri- 
pides, which seems still to require illustration. 
Euripides there tells his audience, that the Temple 
was erected by Pheedra on this spot, which was near® 


® Polemon wrote four books on the Acropolis; Heliodorus fifteen. 
We read of Roman writers also, ‘‘quibus unum opus est intacte Pal- 
ladis Arcem Carmine perpetuo celebrare”’ 


* Pausan. 1. 22, 3. Comp. Boeck. Corp. Ins. 1. p. 474. 


5 This nearness of the Temple of Peitho to the Theatre gave addi- 
tional force and boldness to an assertion of the same dramatist in 
another play acted in the same place: 

otk €or, TIEIOOYS IEPON dXdo wAnvy Adyos. 
kat BOMOZ airs dor’ dv dvOpwemrov pice, 
Eurip. frag. Antig. 
There ts no other TEMPLE OF PERSUASION 
Than Speech; and in Man’e Heart her ALTAR te. 
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the Theatre, and appealed to, no doubt, by Aphro- 
dite, as she there recited the following lines, as com- 
manding a view of Treezen, (which it does) where 
Hippolytus was residing. 


d Terpay wap aurnv TadXadcos, xato\niov 
‘iis Thode vaov Ku-xpios xaQeicaro 

€pwo epwr EKOnN MOY, ‘Ixwodure@ Oo Em 
To Aovroy wvonacey tOpvobat Geap. 


Close to the rock of Pallas, looking on 

This land a Temple she to Venus reared, 
Loving a foreign love: henceforth, she vow'd, 
Here Venus stood Hippolytus to gain. 


This latter clause is, I think, to be thus ex- 
plained®. A temple on this same spot had been 


' Eurip. Hippol. 30. 

2 This association, as Qeoi ciyvac:,in the same Temple, of Aphro- 
dite and Peitho. (Suada Venusque) is illustrated by Pausan. 1. 24, 3. and 
the elegant fragment of Ibycus. Athen. 564. d. od péy Kiapis & 7’ 
adyavoBrépapos lesa podéoicw ev dvOeor Opéyray, and by a groupe 
consisting of Helen, Paris, Pétho and Aphrodite in Winckelmann. 
Mon. Ined. p. 157. This union has been dissolved by the copyist in 
Pliny (N.H. xxxvi. 4.) ‘‘Scopas fecit Venerem et Pothon et Phae- 
thontem,”’ which has been quoted by Hirt in one place (Bildenkunste 
p- 210.) without suspicion ; in another (in Sillig’s Catalog. Artif. p. 488.) 
he has corrected the last word to Phanetem. But it ought to be 
PEITHUNTEM. 1 would confirm this (for Wolf’s note on Hesiod 
Theogon. 987, may render a confirmation necessary) from /Eschylus 
Suppl. 1025. 


KYIIPIAOS 32’ ovx duedct Bec- 
pos 3d eddpwr... 
peraxowvos Ce dida pa- 
tpi wdpeow WOROD a 7’ ob-. 
éev adrapvov rer\cBet Oéd\x- 
tops ITEIOOL ...... 
where 
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before dedicated to this same Deity, but by a dif- 
ferent person and with a very different object. It 
was originally here dedicated to Venus by the hus- 
band of Phzdra, Theseus, to commemorate his suc- 
cess m collecting the scattered inhabitants of Attica 
(sravdnwi) under one federal head: this result he 
professed to have owed to the divine influence of 
Venus and Persuasion. The object of its dedication 
was now altered by Phedra. Venus was placed 
here no longer as having united in one state a 
domestic population: but in order that she might 
help to conciliate to Phsedra the foreign object of 
her affection (€pws éxéquos): and therefore Pheedra 
pronounced that the Goddess had been here enshrined 
for the future, (ro Aorwov) not to record a popular 
union, but for the sake of the absent Hippolytus. 
The erection of this temple by Phedra was there- 
fore well mentioned by Euripides, as a proof of her 
infatuation. She had thus built for her own passion 
over the monument of her husband's policy; and 
had sacrificed the honour of her home and of her 
adopted nation to that of an individual stranger. 


A little higher, on the right, is a spot connected 
with the history of the same heroic family. Ai geus is 


where the members of the groupe are identical with those in that of 
Scopas mentioned by Pliny. Comp. Pausan. 1. 42, 6. The Latin accu- 
sative unfem has much perplexed transcribers. See the Latin Schol. in 
Runkel’s Cratinus p. 82, where, for ‘“‘ Jupiter in Ramum evolavit Attice 
regionis,” not Rhamnunia, but Rhamnuntem (i.e. Rhamnum) is to be 
substituted. 
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said by Pausanias to have watched from this place the 
return of his son’s vessel from Crete. It is curious 
to observe how the oldest Athenian traditions cling to 
the Athenian Acropolis’; and while this rock itself 
is thus clad with a venerable ideal beauty, arising 
from the age and varied hues of these—if we may 
so call them,—its old mythological lichens clustering 
about its sides,—it is at the same time by their 
presence proved to have been, as we know from 
history it was, the cradle in which the infant popu- 
lation of Athens was nursed. This particular spot 
commands a wide prospect of the sea. From this 
rock A€geus threw himself when he saw the black 
sail on his son’s mast. There is a truth and beauty 
in the description of Catullus which can no where 
be more sensibly felt than on this spot, 


At Pater ut summa prospectum ex arce petebat 
Anxia in assiduos absumens lumina flfetus, 
Quum primum inflati prospexit lintea veli, 
Preecipitem sese scopulorum e vertice jecit 
Amissum credens inmiti Thesea fato. 


Mounting the City's speculative crest, 

Spending on ceaseless tears his anxious eyes, 
When first the Sire the swollen sail espied, 
From the cliffs brow he headlong fell, believing 
His Theseus snatch'd away by ruthless Fate. 


1 Thuc. 11. 14. +6 wpd trovrov axpomokts 3} vuv otca worts qv’ 
Of which fact the citadel still preserved a record in its name, Polis. 
Thuc. 11. 15. xaXeirat dtd tiv wadatdy ratty Katolknow 4 axpé- 
wokss pexpl rovde Eve tw’ AOnvalwy woXrts. 
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Catullus has been saved from an error, perhaps by 
his acquaintance with the scene, into which later 
writers have fallen. They, with few exceptions, 
make Aigeus *throw himself from the rock of the 
Acropolis into the sea, which is three miles off: 


Here also stood the Temple of Victory, a 
little to the west of the southern wing of the Pro- 
pylea. The statue of Victory in this temple, was 
sculptured wingless. Such a representation of Vic- 
tory was conformable to the more ancient, but not 
to the then® received method of exhibiting that 
Goddess, The difference in the modes by which 
Sparta and Athens respectively expressed the former 
feeling with respect to this deity, is characteristic of 
both. To secure the permanence of its favour the 
Spartans chained their Victory to her shrine: the 
Athenians relieved their's of her wings‘. 


* In order to give a name to the AZgean. (Serv. Eneid. r11. 74. 
Keightley Mythol. p. 349.) which etymology is refuted by the word 
figean alone. The sea is Alyaiov wéAayos: but the adjective from 
Egeus is Alyeios. They both occur in schyl. Ag. 645. Eumen. 653. 
The accurate observation of the Scholiast on Apoll, Rhod. x. 831. might 
have cautioned the mythologists against this error. 

’ For, Aristoph, Aves 574. attika Nixn wérerar wrepiyoty 
Xpucaiv. 

* Pausan. 111. 15, 7. This Deity was also termed Nixn ’AOnva (on 
which see Dobree Advers. 1. p. 482.) Standing thus as she did at the 
exit from the Acropolis, she was properly implored, to aid them as an 
escort, (wpowouwds) by persons starting on any dangerous enterprise, 
as in Soph. Philoct. 134. 

‘Eppns 6 wéumrwy Sodtos rjyiaatto vav 
Nixyn v7 AOava TLoArcds, 4 outer p’ cei, 
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This Temple of Victory brings Lysistrata and 
her opponents once more hefore us. These last 
mount toward the citadel by nearly the same path 
as we are now treading. ‘They are come to what 
they well call the ‘omuow of the Acropolis. No 
other word can so well express the character of the 
flat slope on its western side, the only accessible 
approach to the citadel. They are supposed to be 
arriving at this point. Hence their invocation for 
aid to Victory (dérmowa Nixn Evyryevov,) before 
whose temple they stand. Again, the expressions 
by which their courage displays itself have a pecu- 
liar propriety, which a reference to the spot on which 
they are uttered, can alone explain. They declare 
their fixed determination never to yield to their 
female antagonists: they will, they say, extirpate 
all tyranny, they will wield the myrtle-braided sword, 
and take their stand here close to Aristogeiton, whose 
glorious deeds they intend to rival®. This boast is 


1 Whence the modern Greek word oima near, and “drocipndve 
(dloigner) daroctmovv vavv. Thuc. Iv. 25.” Koray. Atak. Iv. p. 499. 
2 Lysist. 632. 
dopiow rd Eihos rd Nowy év piprov Kadi, 
ayopdow ’ év trois bros é€js Aptoroyetrou 
woe 0 éoritw wap’ atrov' 
I will wield my sword hereafter braided with the myrtle spray, 
Near Arislogeiion standing, arm’d, and in the Agora 
Here will keep my post beside him. 
This last trait is very characteristic and happy: for in ordinary cases 
when an honorary statue, to be placed in the Agora, was granted by the 
Athenian State, it was expressly provided by a clause in the grant itself, 
that the Statue should not be placed near that of Aristogeiton; but, in 
fact, any where else in the Agora except cfs Aptoroyeirovt. This 
is 
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very appropriate; for the statue of Aristogeiton stood 
immediately beneath this very point. It was on the 
southern verge of the Agora, close to the ascent* to 


is proved by an honorary inscription, which I copy in the collection of Mr 
Finlay: to whom I beg here to express my gratitude for the assistance 
he rendered me at Athens in the prosecution of these enquiries. 


-AOYNAILAEAYTQIKAIZIT 
HIINEMPPYTANEIQIKAIPP 
OEAPIANENAPAZITOIZAFAQ 
TINTOISTHEPOAENZTKAIES 
FONQANTQIPPEZTBYTATQIE! 
NAILAEAYTQIKAIEIKONAZT 
HEAIEAYTOYXAAXHNEOINE’ 
OYENAFOPAIORPOYAMBOYAH 
TAINAHNNAPAPMOAIONKAI 
APIZTOFEITONA. 


[Be it decreed] 
to give him both maintenance 
in the Prytaneum and a front-seat 
at all the Games celebrated 
by the State, and to the ei- 
dest of his descendants for ever, and 
that permission may be granted him to erect also 
a Bronse Equestrian Statue of himself 
in the Agora, wherever he may choose 
except BY THE SIDE OF HARMODIUS AND 
ARISTOGEITON. 


Compare Cramer’s Greece, 11. p. 304. Dio. Chrys. 1. p. 637. on 
the especial honours, (r:ual é£afperos as the latter calls them,) paid 
to Aristogeiton. 

8 Arrian. Exp. Alex. 111. p. 197. Blancard. ‘Appodiov xal Aptovro- 
yelrovos xadxat elxdves xetvrat AOjvyow dv Kepayexo, 4 dvipev és 
ToXLY KaravtTikpd uddtora Tov Mntpeov... 
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the Acropolis. It would not be difficult to multi- 
ply similar remarks illustrative of other passages 
in the same play. The Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 
in some of its scenes, is the best topographical guide- 
book to the Athenian Acropolis’. 


1 Recent discoveries have btought to light this Temple of Victory. 
I owe the following communication on the subject to W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq. ‘The height of the columns, some of which are in situ, is 3. 58. 
French metres. The wall of the cella is replaced to the height of about 
two feet. The southern wing of the Propylea, to-the west of which 
the Temple stands, was within the line of the northern wing,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Adsta, atque Athenas antiquum opulentum oppidum 
Contempla; age Templum Cereris ad levam adspice. 
1Ennius Mensa, p. 22. Seriver. 


> Pause here, and scan the rich and antique Athens, 
_ And mark the fane of Ceres on the left. 


THERE is something of peculiar interest attached 
to that single door of St Peter’s Church at Rome, 
which is opened by the hand of the Pope to admit 
into the church the crowds of the periodic Jubilee ; 
and at all other times, remains shut. No ohe can 
look on that entrance without reflecting what a deep 
and strong tide of feeling has flowed through it. 
Here we stand now before the Propylea of the 
Athenian Acropolis. Through that door in the cen- 
tre of this building moved the periodic processions 
of the Panathenaic Jubilee. The marks of their 


' The Temple of Ceres, (see Pausan. 1. 22.) stood on thé right 
of the entrance to the Propylea. The Propylea were probably de- 
picted as the scenic decoration of this play of Ennius. To the actors, 
therefore, turning to the audience, the Temple of Ceres was on their lef¢, 
as here expressed. For the same reason, it seems, the Hereum is placed 
to the left of Argos and Mycenz by Sophocles, (Electr. 7.) whereas, in 
fact, to a person approaching these places, it was on the righ¢ of both. 
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chariot wheels are still visible on the stone floor of 
its entrance. In the narrow space between those 
two ruts in the pavement, the feet of the noblest 
Athenians, since the age of Pericles, have trod. 


Here, above all places at Athens, the mind of 
the traveller enjoys an exquisite pleasure. It seems 
as if this portal had been spared in order that 
our imagination might send through it, as through 
a triumphal arch, all the glories of Athenian anti- 
quity in visible parade. In our visions of that 
spectacle we would unroll the long Panathenaic 
frieze of Phidias, representing that spectacle, from 
its place on the marble walls of the cella of the Par- 
thenon, in order that, endued with ideal life, it might 
move through this splendid avenue, as its originals 
did of old. 


The erection of the Propylea was commenced 
at the most brilliant period of Athenian history. 
The year itself, the archonship of Euthymenes, in 
which the enterprise was undertaken, seems to have 
been proverbial for its sumptuous conceptions’. The 
Propylea were completed in five years. ‘They were 


1 For it seems probable that this character for its profuse expendi- 
ture, as well as the distance of the epoch, recommended the year of Euthy- 
menes to the choice of Aristophanes in Acharn. 67. 

éwéupal’ juas we Bacthéa Tdv péyav 
pioOey pépovras dio dpaxpas THs Amépas 
ér’ EvOupévous dpxovros... 


i.e. in the most lavish times. 
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henceforth always appealed to as the proudest orna- 
ments of the Athenian city. 


The day in which it should be their lot to guide 
their festal Car in the sacred procession through 
this doorway into the citadel’ was held out by fond 
mothers to their aspiring sons as one of the most 
glorious in their future career. Even national ene- 
mies paid homage to the magnificence of the fabric: 
for when in the Theban assembly Epaminondas in- 
tended to convey to his audience that they must 
struggle to transfer the glory of Athens to Thebes, 
he thus expressed that sentiment by a vivid image: 
“Oh men of Thebes, you must uproot the Propylea 
of the Athenian Acropolis®, and plant them in front 
of the Cadmean Citadel.” 


It was this particular point in the localities of 
Athens which was most admired by the Athenians 


? Arist. Nub. 69. 
éray od péyas av dpm’ édduvgs wpds Idd 
When you grow up, and to the Citadel 
Shall guide your Car. 

* Machines. 2.2.29. Compare the catalogue of the mirabilia of 
Athens in Phonic. Athenzi 652. e. whence it may be inferred that the 
Propylea were sometimes simply termed IIvAa:, as the old entrance 
was by Herod. v111. 52. and that this is the case in the times of Alexis 
(Ath. 336. e.) 

vi ravta Anpets PAnvadwy ayw xaTw 

Avxetov, ’Axadiyjpecav, 'Qdetov, TléXas 

Aripous codtoriov ; obde Ev robrTwy Kaddv. 
The Propylea could hardly have been omitted here. The pediment of 
the Propylea seems to have attracted especial admiration. See Bekker’s 
Anecd, p. 202, 20, and 348, 3. in derés wpowédatos. 


H 
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themselves: nor is this surprising: let us conceive 
such a restitution of this fabric as its surviving 
fragments will suggest: let us imagine it restored to 
its pristine beauty, let it rise once more in the 
full dignity of its youthful stature, let all its 
architectural decorations be fresh and perfect, let 
their mouldings be again brilliant with their glow- 
ing tints of red and blue, let the coffers of its 
soffits be again spangled with stars, and the marble 
antz be fringed over as they were once with their 
delicate embroidery of ivy leaf, let it be in such 
a lovely day as the present day of November— 
and then let the bronze valves of these five gates 
of the Propylea be suddenly flung open, and all 
the splendours of the interior of the Acropolis burst 
at once upon the view, 


OWeaOe dé* Kat yap avoryvumevwr odos non Ta 
II porvAaiwy. 
aAN oAoAvEaTE Hatvouevacow Tais apyxai- 
atcorv AOnvats, 
xai Oavpacrais Kai ToAvupvots, ty oO KAEwos Aquos 
evorKer'. 
‘But ye shall see! for the opening doors I hear of the Pro- 
pylea, 
Shout, shout aloud! at the view whtch appears of the old 
time-honour'd Athena, 
Wondrous in sight, and famous in song, where the noble 
Demvus abideth. 


We return to what still exists there. 


1 Aristoph. Equites 1326. 
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Of the building of the PartrHEenon I shall not 
venture to say much. Even were it possible, it 
would be needless to do so. ‘The essay written by 
the architect Ictinus himself on his own fabric, 
were a manuscript of it now discovered, would pro- 
bably add but little to our architectural knowledge 
of the Parthenon. In this respect material works 
constructed by laws and canons have an advantage 
over the more irregular productions of the intellect. 
The methodical organization of their structure gives 
them an element of permanence which the latter 
cannot have. For from the parts of the Parthenon 
still standing, from its fragments here scattered on 
the ground, from the tints with which its marble 
mouldings are still faintly veined, the architect by 
his inductive ingenuity will restore the Temple to 
all its original beauty of symmetry and_ colour. 
Even an inexpert observer will form an approximate 
conjecture as to its original form and character from 
the same data. The meander which he just dis- 
cerns winding beneath the cornice, the honey-suckle 
ornament sprouting below the pediment, the shat- 
tered plate-bande of a triglyph which he lights upon 
tinted with azure, and the guttae of the same hue, 
—thus looking like real rain-drops—the bronze nails 
under the triglyphs on the south side, by which 
festoons (éryxapmo:) were hung on days of festive 
solemnity ; these, and many other vestiges of a 
similar kind, will furnish him with sufficient elements, 
to construct in his own mind a Parthenon of his 
own, 

H2 
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Quale Te dicet tamen 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint Relliquica ! 


But how shali he describe 
Thy Perfectness, when suck Thy Ruins are! 


Some of the sculptured parts however, as belonging 
to a different class of productions from the pictorial 
and architectural, will baffle all his processes of re- 
storation. The attempt to infer the treatment and 
details of the altorilievo groupe which once occupied 
the eastern pediment from the fragments of it which 
remain, would be as futile an enterprise as that to 
reconstruct an Athenian Tragedy from a few broken 
lines. ‘The groupe of the western pediment has 
been more fortunate. From the parts of it which 
remain, its subject—the contest of Minerva with 
Neptune for the’ dominion of Athens—-and the man- 
ner in which that subject was treated have now, with 
a few reservations, been fully developed’. 


One of the vestiges in the fabric of the Par- 
thenon, though of a very different and less obtru- 
sive kind, possesses a peculiar interest. At Pompeii 
the impression of the ancient cyathus which is at 
this day visible on the marble slab of the shop 
there, is one of those incidents,—touching perhaps 
more sensibly because its touch is so slight—which 
makes the spectator feel toward the old inhabitants 
of that place as toward acquaintances who have just 


1 By Miiller de Parthenonis Fastigio in his Comment. de Phidie 
Vita, p. 75. sqq. with a sketch of a proposed restoration. See also Col. 
Leake’s Memoir on the Disputed Positions in Athens, p. 40. 
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left him. This feeling, and more than this, arises 
naturally in the mind, when you look on the east- 
ern front of the Parthenon, and there see beneath its 
metopes the visible impressions which have been left 
there by the round shields which were once attached 
to that part of its marble face. Beneath them are 
visible also the traces of the inscriptions which re- 
corded the names of those by whom those shields 
in battle had been worn, and by whom they had 
been won. I will not pretend to the ingenuity 
which has recovered a whole sentence on the portico 
of the Maison Carrée at Nismes from the holes left 
by the bronze nails with which the letters of that 
sentence were attached to the temple, however much 
we should wish to be informed who, in the present 
case, the persons commemorated were. 


We may, I believe, without any risk of being 
convicted of error, refer the dedication of these 
shields on the Parthenon to any Athenian favourite, 
whose memory we may wish particularly to honour. 
Still all their history is not involved in the same 
obscurity. We may, I think, venture to believe 
that these very shields, of which we now see the 
impressions, had caught the eye of Euripides, 
and that they suggested the expressions, by the 
mouth of his chorus, of a wish’ for repose and tran- 
quillity which in a long war that poet himself so 
deeply felt, 


2 See this longing expressed in his Supplices, v. 487. 
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xeiaOw copy mot, miTov audurdeKev 

, Ww e 
apaxvas, ueTa O novxias Todt 
ype Evvotxoinv’ 
agioouut oe orepa vows Ka pa 

Q td 

wokwov orehavweas, 
Opnixiayv weATav wpos ‘ABavas 
weptkiog. ayxpenacas Oaranors’. 


May my spear tdle he, and spider's spin 
Their webs about tt! May I, oh may I, pass 
My hoary age tn peace !— 

Then let me chant my melodies, and crown 
My grey hairs with a chaplet! 

And let me hang a Thracian target high 
Upon the peristyle of dread Mingrva's fane / 


The chorus itself which sang these lines as it 
danced in the orchestra beneath us probably pointed 
to these shields from the Theatre which is immedi- 
ately below the eastern front of the Parthenon on 
which they were hung. The Parthenon was the 
only Temple of Minerva that possessed a peristyle. 


I may here be permitted to notice one other 
expression of the same poet, which receives similar 
illustration from the remaining architectural mem- 
bers of this temple. Agave, in his *Bacchee, bearing 
the head of Pentheus, calls in her madness for 
Pentheus himself, in order, as she says 


1 Eurip. Erecth. ap. Stob. 11. p. 403. Gaisford. 
2 Eurip. Bacch. 1206. 
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ws Tagcadevw Kpata TpiyAUHors Toe! 
Aéovros, ov mapeius Onpacac eye’. 
That on the triglyphe I may plant 

Here this grim Lton's head, my spoil to-day. 

The marble lion-head antefixa, which still termi- 
nate the northern angles of the western pediments 
of the Parthenon, and which indeed are usual orna- 
ments in other parts of such a building, indicate 
that Euripides has not neglected in the delineation 
of her character one of the most natural and pa- 
thetic elements of madness—namely, its partial sane- 
ness and sense of propriety. 


With respect to the name of the Parthenon, it 
seems to have originated from two causes: first, for 
the sake of distinction, and next, as recording the 
peculiar grounds on which this temple was dedicated. 
The Minerva of this temple was to be distinguished 
from the Minerva Polias her immediate neighbour. 


The title of Parthenos was assigned to the 
Minerva who occupied this temple, in order to 
designate her invincibility, an attribute which this 
temple emphatically declared. Hence the limited 
part of the Parthenon, in which part the statue of 
Minerva Parthenos, executed in gold and ivory by 
Phidias, was enshrined, was also itself more espe- 
cially termed the Parthenon, as being the most inti- 
mate abode of her immediate presence. As such 


3 Vitruv. 111. In cymis capita Leonina sunt scalpenda. 
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this adytum or lesser Parthenon is contrasted with 
the 'Hecatompedon, which is properly applied to 
the eastern division of the cella of the temple, and 
of which this lesser Parthenon is a part; just as 
the Hecatompedon is contrasted with the whole 
temple or Parthenon, of which it is a part like- 
wise. Hence also, the opisthodomus or western di- 
vision of the cella, in which division the treasure of 
the city was deposited, is described as being behind 
the goddess herself (omicw ris Beov) because it was 
immediately behind her statue. There was, no 
doubt, design in this arrangement. For thus the 
Athenian goddess stood as a sentinel at the door 
of the Athenian Treasury. The external columns 
of the posticum were united by a bronze railing. 


The question has been frequently discussed, 
without a satisfactory result, whether the Parthenon 
was hypaethral. This is an architectural point on 
which professional judges must decide. There seems 
to be no doubt that the peristyle was covered with 
a marble roof. It may be suggested as a conjec- 


1 Boeck. Inscr. p. 177. Hence the whole temple was sometimes 
called IlapGevewv éxatdéuwedos. Plutarch v. Cat. 11. p. 555. Pericl. 1. p. 619. 
and the remarkable passage de Glor. Athen. vil. p. 377. where he is 
summing up the splendid results of Athenian conquests, which are dAa: 
wores, Kal vijcot, Kal nweipo. Kai vnxyxordrAavrot, Kal Adpupa, wy 
dyd\pata Kal cipBota, wapOevaves ExaTropumwedor, votia relxn, 
vewoouxot, IlpowbAata. I take this opportunity of suggesting jawespor 
KavaxordXavro.r in lieu of the unintelligible words in the text. 
Xeueov xavayy is an expression well known from Soph. Antig. 130. 
whence jjaretpos xavaxordAavros would be a country, ‘auro que plurima 
Slurit” See Blomf, Gloss. Choeph. 146. 
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ture, that the cella was not roofed in the same way, 
but only protected by an extended awning or velas 
rium, worked with embroidery. This suppusition 
is founded on the passage in the Ion of Euripides? 
which has been proved to allude to the structure 
of the Parthenon. In the building there erected, 
which is a copy of the Parthenon, we have this pro- 
vision made for the roof, 


AaBwv vpacpal’ tepa Oncavpwv mapa 

kateoniale, Oavuat avOpwros op’ 

evyy & vbavrai ypaupacw road vai. 
He brought the hangings from the Temple's Store, 


And spread them over-head, a wondrous Dome, 
In which were woven these embroideries, 


The site of the Parthenon is the highest point 
in Athens. It is also the centre of the Acropolis, 
as the Acropolis was of Athens. Looking north- 
ward from it, the city, and beyond it, the plain of 
Athens formed into a great peninsula by mountains 
lay before the view. The eye having been thus 
sated with the splendour of the objects in the 
city below it, might raise itself gradually from 
them, and passing northward over corn fields and 
vineyards, farms and villages, such as Colonus or 
Acharne, might at last repose on some sequestered 
object on the distant hills, on the deep pass of 
Phyle, or the solitary towers of Deceleia. Then 
too there were appropriate living objects to enliven 


2 V. 1143. 
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such a scene. There would be rural sights such 
as Aristophanes describes of husbandmen issuing 
out into the fields, with their iron implements of 
agriculture shining in the sun, at the conclusion of 
a long war': perhaps a festal procession might just 
be losing itself in a distant grove. All this has 
now disappeared, and there is nothing of the kind in 
its place. Now from this point, here and there a 
solitary Albanian peasant is seen following his mule 
laden with wood along the road into the town; and 
the most cheerful sight in the plain before us, is 
that of the thick wood of olives still growing on 
the site of the Academy toward the left,—which 
looks now like a silver sea rippling in the autumnal 
breeze®. 


1 In the Peace of Aristophanes 555. 

* The prospect (dwoyis) which the Parthenon commands, has called 
forth much admiration. Aristides well describes this view, especially 
the wediwy xahAn Kal ydpiras pd THs wWéAEwS EvOis awd TOU TelxouS 
BadAov 68 dwxd Tijs dxpowd\ews Kexuuéveov. It will serve to restore the 
right reading to Diczarchus. "AOnvas lepdy wodvredts dw6 Biov, adktov 
Oéas, 5 Kadovpevos TlapQevey saepxeluevos Tov Oeadrpov. The corrupt 


word should probably be dawdéyyiov. Marx in Creuser Meletem. pro- 
poses xarovov. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Diva triformis. 
Hor. 


WeE pass a little to the northward from the 
Temple of Minerva Parthenos to that of Minerva 
Polias. 

For the sake of distinctness with respect to 
this important point of Athenian antiquities, let us 
here say a word generally on the most remarkable 
characteristics of the three different Minervas of the 
Athenian Acropolis’. 


The first which the spectator saw when he had 
entered the citadel from the Propylea, was the 
colossal Minerva of bronze‘ standing erect, with 
helmet, spear and shield. This Minerva was a 
work of Phidias. From its position and attitude 
it was called the Minerva Promachus. The point 


3 Schol. Aristid. p. 320. Dindorf. tpia jaav dya\puara év AxpowoXce 
Tis ‘AOnvas, év uéy TO apyatoyv Kai duowerés, Erepov TO yadnour, 6 EBecav 
mera va Ilepotxa, tpiroyv ro pediov, To éx xpuoou Kai éXé€pavTos xaTe- 
oKEvacpevoy. 


4 Demosth. 428. 15. 4 xartxy Wy peyadn ‘Abnua. 
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of its spear, and the crest of its helmet, seen over 
the summit of the Parthenon, were visible to the 
sailor as he approached the Peireus from Sunium. 


This Minerva was emphatically termed ‘The 
Bronze, The Great Minerva” It was this statue, 
I believe, which was present to the mind of Euripides 
when he wrote’ 


adr’ nArAGer,...cikev ws opay edaivero 

Haddas, xpadaivova’ Eyyos vrodody Kapa. 
Then there came forth, appearing lke a Statue, 
Pallas ; a spear she shook with crested helm. 


It was again this Minerva, the vision of whose 
gigantic form stalking before the walls of the citadel 
scared away Alaric when he came to sack the Acro- 

122% 


polis *. 


The second Minerva was that of Ivory and gold, 
the Minerva of the Parthenon: it was the work of 
the same sculptor; and a specimen of what was 


termed his toreutic as the other was of his plastic 
art. 


The artist of the third Minerva was unknown 
or concealed ; Inquirers were informed that it had 
fallen down from heaven: it was neither of metal, 
nor of marble; but of olive wood. This was the 


* Herc, Fur. 1002. 7 Zosimus, v. p. 294. 
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Minerva Polias: the original Minerva of Athens ; 
the Minerva who had contested the soil of Attica 
with Neptune, and had triumphed in the contest: 
the Minerva of the Acropolis, and of the temple 


now before us. 


Inferior to the other two in value of material 
and beauty of execution, she was regarded with greater 
reverence. Her’s was emphatically the ‘ancient 
statue: to the Minerva Polias it was, and not to 
the Minerva of the Parthenon, that the Panathe- 
naic peplos—the embroidered fasti of Athenian glory 
—was periodically dedicated. For on this suppo- 
sition alone can we account for the question (and 
the answer which it receives) which is put by Aris- 
tophanes into the mouth of the founder of the aerial 
city, in the description of which the principal objects 
of Athenian topography are ludicrously parodied : 


EY. tis Beos 
~ w ~ ~ 
TloAcovxos eora; te Eavoumev tov wéewXov; 


TMLEL. rid ovx “AQnvaiav éwper Todsada* ; 


EU. What Detty shall we call 
Our Poltuchus ? for whom weave our Peplos ? 
PEI. And why should we discard Athena Polias ? 


3 This appellation had, in the time of /Eschylus, acquired the cha- 
racter of a proper name: it did not require to be distinguished by the 
definitive article. See Eumen. 80, where Minerva says to Orestes, 

Qov warardv ayxaber \aBwy Bpéras. 


* Arist. Av. 826. where Schol. +7 AOnva TloXidé&: odcy wéardos 
éyivero wapwotkiwdos Ov avépepoy év TH womwy THY Tlavabnvaiwyv... 
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This Peplus, again, was not a veil (xapareracua) 
suspended before the statue in the temple: it was the 
drapery in which the statue itself was invested. 


To this custom of draping the statue with the 
Peplos Euripides seems to allude’. 


e , A Ld a 
yeyne xoouov mpoarBes ayadpartt 
’ ’ ~ 
Kadov KakioTw Kal We wAOLTLY ExtroveEl. 


Glad, though he hangs a fatr robe on a rude 
Statue, and with a@ PEPLUS tricks tt out. 


The obscure epithet by which A®schylus de- 
scribes an attitude of Minerva may, perhaps, be 
best explained by a reference to this treatment of 
this particular statue. There *Orestes is introduced 
by the poet as a suppliant in this very Temple of 
Minerva Polias; and clasping the knees of this same 
statue. He then invokes the goddess to come to his 
aid, 

...€iTe ywpas ev Toros AtBvorikois 

riOnow opBov 7 Katnpepy wooa 

giro apyryouc ... 

Whether on the Libyan plain 

She plants her foot outstretched or shrouded over, 

Fighting for friends... 
Some well-known Athenian statue of Minerva was 
probably here in the mind of Eschylus. The fact 
that the drapery of a statue should furnish it, as it 


1 Hippolyt. 630. 2? /Eschyl, Eumenid. 282. 
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does him, with a distinctive epithet, (carapepys) 
seems to indicate that that drapery was a very cha- 
racteristic attribute of the statue itself. Such an 
attribute the Peplos*, in which the Mimerva Polias 
was attired, eminently was. Hence I am_ inclined 
to think, that it is to the statue of Minerva Polias 
that the poet here alludes. The other two celebrated 


statues of Minerva were not then in existence. 


The difference of these three statues of Minerva 
in the Acropolis is very curiously illustrated by a 
passage in the Knights of Aristophanes*, which can 
only be understood by a reference to the pecuhar 
attitude, position and character, as above specified, 
of each. 


The two rival demagogues are there boasting 
to the Demos of the gratifications which they will 


respectively supply to the popular palate, gratifi- 
cations which they owe to their influence with the 
three Minervas of the Acropolis ; 


3 Comp. Hym. Cerer. 182. augi 6 wéwXos xvaveos padivoior Vejs 
é\eAiCero woociv. Hence xatrnpedy woda in HEschylus. The statue of 
Polias seems to have been erect, (Aristoph. Av. 827. wavorNiavy Eorns’ 
€xovoa.) and the drapery of the Peplos to have fallen in full folds over the 
feet, thus covered or roofed over, (xarnpepeis) as in that of the iginetan 
Minerva. (Hirt. Wolf. Analek. 111. p. 170.) The ép@és wous on the 
contrary, seems to indicate the attitude in which the foot is not in repose, 
but projected with some exertion, (see this use of dp8ds, Elmsl. Med. 
1134. Dissen. Pind. Ol. x1. 4.) as in combat, which is the attitude of 
the Itonian Pallas. Millingen. Uned. Mon. 11. p. 9. and of that in 
the Athenian Vase. 


« Equites, 1165. 
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KAEQN. 
9 , 
iSov Pépw cor Tyrde malioxyy eryw. 
AAAANTOIIQAHS. 
» A oe ’ , 
Ew 0€ mUoTiAaS MEpioTUAqUEVAS 
e q ~ 1 ~ “~ Y ~ ® U 
uro THs 'Oeov TH xeEtpt TH EhehavTivn. 
AHMO®Z. 
e 4 wv 6 > a a e 
ws uéryav dp’ elyes @ mwoTrma Tov daxTudov. 
KAEQN. 
9 A of ? wf 4 a. 
eyw O ETVOS ye Wiowov EVXpwY Kat Kadov 
*eropuve 0 a’@ ny Tladdas 9 TvAaiuayos. 
AAAANTOTIGAHS. 
. ~ >» s ~ e rd t ] : ~ 
w Anu evapyws 4 Oeos o emioxoret, 
Kal vuv UTEpEXeEt aou XUT pay Cwuou m)eay. 
KAEQN. 
TouTi Téuaxos Tovowkey 4 poPeourtpaTn. 
AAAANTOTIQAHS. 
n 8 oBptuowatrpa y ePOov ex Cwmod xpeas 
kal xoAtKos nvvotpov Te Kal yagTpos ToOMoV. 


' ice. The Chryselephantine Statue by Phidias, in the Parthenon. 
See the proposed restoration of this Minerva in Quatremére de Quincy 
Jupiter Olympius, p. 226. The face, feet, and hands alone of this statue 
were of ivory. Plat. Hipp. maj. 290. b. 

* i.e. The Bronze Colossal Statue, also by Phidias, of Minerva Pro- 
machus : standing near the Propylea (IlvAaiuayxos) on the north-east. 
The shield and spear, with which she was armed, are here ludicrously 
converted into a yuTpa and Topivn (as xv’Tpa and éBédcoxos for a shield 
and spear in Aristoph. Aves, 388.) Her gigantic form is described 
by vwepéexe. 

It will, I think, be found that, when accuracy of distinction is re- 
quired, the Athenian writers of the best age do not give to Minerva 
Polias the epithet of Pallas, but reserve it for the other two, especially 
for this statue of Promachus. 
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AHMOZ. 
xades yy exoince Tow wewhow penrmmery’. 


CiEo~. 
See! this fair barley-cake I bring you, I. 
SavsaGE-SELLER. 
And I this loaf scoopd out into a spoon 
By our own Goddess, with her ivory hand. 
CLEON. 
Well, to be sure, she has a monstrous Auger ! 
SavUSAGE-SELLER. 
And I peas-porridge well-complezion'd, rich, 
Pounded by Pallas the Pylamachus. 
Ciz0N. 
O Demus, clear it ts our Goddess guards thee. 
She wields a bow! above thee, filled with soup! 
Thts morsel, Pallas, dread of armies, sends thee— 
SavusaGE-SELLER. 
To thee Jove's daughter, reeking from the broth 
Presents bold meat, stomach and tripe and paunch. 
Dewos. 
Sooth, she does well, not to forget the Peplus. 


This passage is the best commentary upon this 
remarkable feature in the religious antiquities of 
Athens, the worship of the Triple Minerva. 


3 i.e. The Minerva Polias: the next line is a convincing proof that 
the Peplos was dedicated to her, and not to any other Minerva. 

As a single supplementary remark connected with this topic, we may 
notice the small images of Pallas (IIa\Addia) worn about the person, : 
mwepipepcuera, as amulets. (See Millingen, U. M. 11. p. 13, and p. 73.) 
The Scholiast on Aristides, p. 320, Dindorf, after distinguishing these 
three Minervas of the Acropolis, adds, \éyo: 2” dy ris wepi dAX\e» Iad- 
Ansley, Tos re cat’ ANadxcpevoy tTeica Tév abréyGova (from Miller's 
certain correction, Eumenid, p. 106.) xai ria» wepi abredupey (repiav-. 
Topépwr?) deyontver. WedrAddia repravrédopa ate, & Tit ay 
épot epi tavrév which both Ulysses and Diomed do, in the vase illus- 


trated by Millingen. 
I 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Ixero 3 és Mapa€eva xat evpvayuay "AOnvne 
Ave 3 "EpeyOnoe wunxivay donor. 
Hom. Opyss. vil. 80. 


Erecthei Athenis delubrum vidimus. 
Cicer. Nat. D. IIT. io 


Or the Temple of Minerva Polias' now before 
us, @ general idea may be formed by conceiving a 
cella, about ninety feet long, standing from east to 
west, intersected at its west end by an irregular 
transept; and at each of the three extremities thus 
formed, a portico. The southern portico was not, 
like the northern and eastern, supported by Ionic 
columns, but by Caryatides. The interior of the 
nave has been intersected by two marble partitions 
parallel to the east end; and was thus divided into 
three separate compartments or chambers, .of which 
the eastern was the narrowest. The question hence 
arises, how these chambers were occupied, and to 
what deities were they respectively dedicated. 


The arguments which may be used to deter- 
mine this question are these. The sacred olive-tree 
which Minerva was said to have produced from the. 


1 See the Plan in the map of Athens. 
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earth in her contest with Neptune for the edil of 
Attica, is known to have grown in the Erectheum, 
which is a general term applied to this temple. The 
same tree is placed by some writers in the Temple 
of Pandrosus. Now the Erectheum was a fabric 
with ¢wo *chambers: hence, one of these chambers 
was the Temple of Pandrosus. Again, the shrine 
peculiarly dedicated to Minerva Polias was ‘attached 
to the shrine of Pandrosus; hence the other of these 
chambers of the Erectheum was the shrine of Minerva 
Polias. Also, because the more western of these 
two chambers may be shewn‘ to be the Temple of 
Pandrosus, the eastern is that of Minerva Polias. 
Thus the same observation. applies to this ‘temple 
which was made with respect to the Parthenon: 
The whole building was called the Temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias, generally: this eastern chamber bore 
the same name, particularly. The most western or 
third chamber, (if indeed there was originally a third 
chamber, and the wall by which it is now separated 
from the Pandroseium, be not of comparatively recent 


- 3 8ewXouv olknsa. Pausan. 1. 26, 5. 


3 Pausan, 1. 27,2. re vaw THe AOnvas Ilavdpdcov vade cuvexis 
égri. 

4 In Philochor. Atthid. Siebel. p. 2, a dog is described as entering the 
shrine of Polias, and thence penetrating (dv) into that of Pandrosus : 
(hence the shrine of Pandrosus was the inéerior chamber, i.e. the western 
of the two, and the central of the three), in which was the sacred olive, 
and benesth it the altar of Zevs épxetos. This altar was properly placed 
in the cenére of this building, as of a public atA. The words of Virgil 

Madibus in mediis, nudoqus sub etheris axe 

Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrine jaurues 

Incumbens ara atque umbra complexa Penates, | 
1 9 give 
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erection,) served, I conceive, only as a ‘corridor 
of communication between the northern and southern 


porticoes. 


Another part of this fabric the object of which 
may be enquired, is the space enclosed by the beautiful 
Caryatid portico on the southern side. It may, I 
think, be inferred from the language of the Athe- 
nian ‘inscription found in the Acropolis, which ex- 
hibits the report of the architectural commissioners 
appointed in the year before Christ 409, to examine 
what was then defective in the Erectheum, or requi- 
site for its completion, that this portico was the 
place in which Cecrops was believed to have been 
interred, and thence called the *Cecropium. 


give a good picture of this spot and its features. The triple division 
of the Erectheum might have suggested Ovid's description (Metam. II. 
737.) of the chambers of the daughters of Cecrops 
Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu Pandrose dextrum, 
Aglauros levum, medium possederat Herse. 


1 It could not be part of the Cecropium, for its western exterior 
wall is described in the inscription cited below as wpds rov Tlavépo- 
‘oelov, (not rp Tavdpoceie), nor could it be the Pandroseum, for that 
was cuvexés to the shrine of Polias: it was a neutral ground, without 
any other specific name than oroa, by which I believe it to be de- 
scribed in the inscription. 

* Boeck. C. I. 261, Wilkins Atheniensia. p. 195. Rose, Inscr. p. 144. 

® On this ground; the Képa: (so the Caryatides are termed in the 
inscription), are described there as standing év +f wxpoordae: (portico) 
Th wpds ra Kexpowiw, whereas the northern portico is described as 
apds Tov Ovpsdparos. In the former, the dative case signifies that the 
Caryatid portico was a part of, and attached to the Cecropium: while 
in the latter, the genitive indicates that the northern Portico was only in 
the direction of or towards the Portal. 
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It would require a much longer inscription than 
that just alluded to, to specify in minute detail 
what is now defective or dilapidated in this edifice. 
A general stafement may suffice. Of the eastern 
hexastyle portico five columns are still standing: but 
the south wall of the cella is almost entirely de- 
stroyed. In the Caryatid portico one of the four 
marble beams of the roof has fallen; three only of 
the six Caryatides remain; there survive but two 
of the four engaged columns in the western wall: 
the north wall of the cella and three of the columns 
in the north hexastyle ‘portico, with the roof over 
these last columns, are yet entire: the rest of the 
roof of this graceful portico has fallen. It fell 
during the siege of Athens, in 1827. 


_ There were four objects of great interest, as con- 
nected with the early history of Athens, contained 
in this temple. . In its eastern chamber was “the 
antient statue,” above mentioned, of Minerva Polias ; 
in the contiguous chamber of Pandrosus was the 
spring of sea-water which, in the presence of Cecrops, 
Neptune had there fetched with his trident from the 
rock, to support his claim to the property of the 
Athenian soil: here also was the impression of the 


‘trident, the symbol of the god of the sea, stamped 


4 Zschylus (Suppl. 218.) seems to draw his picture from this object 
in the Athenian citadel, when he says of an Argive Temple, 
épe tpiatvap rHvde onpetov Geov. 
Hegesias (in Strabo p. 396.) applies this identical expresion to the tri- 
dent in the Erectheum. ope rij dxpéwoXw Kai 7d wept THs TpLalyne 
é€xet Te onmeioyv. 
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upon the ‘rock; and lastly, here grew the 'sacred 
olive-tree of Minerva, which she had produced from 
the earth, a pledge of peace and plenty by land, as 
the emblem of Neptune was of dominion by sea. 


The olive of Minerva and the trident of Nep- 
tune were symbols of two rival powers. That they 
were understood as such is proved by a remark- 
able passage of Euripides*, which is to be explained 
from the consideration that these two symbols were 
distinguished alike for their contrast and proximity. 
They were both contained in the same chamber of 
this temple. . | 


In that passage Praxithea, the daughter of Ce- 
phisus and wife of Erectheus, thus confirms her 
intention, in obedience to the oracle, to devote her 
daughter to death in behalf of the glory and the 
religion of her country, which was then menaced 
by an invasion of Thracians under Eumolpus the 
reputed son of Neptune, | 


. PY @ Y ~ : rn ~ a 
oun €o60', exovons THs Enns Wuxns avep, - 

» an 
aporyovey wadad Oeops doris exBarer, 
‘9. 28 > oy 9 , ; , 
oud avtT éAdas xpucéas re Topryovos 
Tpiawvav opOnv cracav ev wodAews BaOpas 


1 See Bentley, Hor. Od. 1. 7, 5. 

* Frag. Eur. Erecth. ap. Lycurg. p. 161.24. p. 264. Bekker. See Dobree 
Aristephanic. p. 76. who from a reference to the locality of these ob- 
jects, has very happily restored this passage, once deemed irremedisbly 
corrupt. 


ee ee ee ee 


- 
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~ Ebmodwos ovdd Opi avarrepet dews 
orehavowt, Tladdds & ovdanod trysyoera. 
Nay but, my husband, ne'er with my consent 
Shall man. uproot our Country's Statutes old, 
Nor, for the Otive and the golden Gorgon, 
Eumolpus and his Thracian crew the TRipant 
Planted erect upon the City's base, 
Shall wreathe with crowns, and Pallas be forgotten. 


These lines will appear still more descriptive when 
we consider that there stood a * colossal statue of 
Eumolpus in front of this same temple; that there 
was a statue also close to it of Erectheus, in whose 
reign this Thracian invasion took place; that Erec- 
theus was said to have been killed by a stroke of 
the trident there mentioned, and of which the impres- 
sion was shewn within the temple, and that he was 
believed to have been buried within this same temple ; 
from which circumstance it derived its general name, 
Erectheum. 


The Erectheum had not a religious merely, it 
had also a moral character. It served, as it were, 
to mediate between the two rival deities Athena and 
Poseidon, to reconcile them to each other, and to 
endear Athens to both. ‘The Athenian hero Erec- 
theus, the mortal Genius of the Temple, while asso- 
ciated here as her foster-child with ‘Athena, bore. 
also the title of Poseidon. 


9 Pausan. 1. 27, 4. 
* Herod. v. 82. Inscr, Anthol. 11. p. 773, Hesych. 
"EpexGeis' Tocedwy ev 'A@ivais... 
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The olive tree of Minerva was preserved in this 
sacred edifice for a wise political purpose: it was 
designed that by its means a civil ordinance might 
be strengthened by a religious sanction. The olives 
of the Athenian soil were its most valuable produce. 
Their cultivation was therefore encouraged by ex- 
press laws, which threatened the infliction of severe 
penalties on those who damaged them. This legal 
provision was confirmed by the powerful influence 
of a studiously inculcated belief that all the olives 
of Attica had been propagated from the 'Morian 
olives of Colonus and the neighbouring Academy, 
which in their turn had all come from the single 
stock of the olive which grew in the central cham- 
ber of this temple now before us; and which stock 
itself had been originally produced from the soil of 
the Acropolis by the divine agency of the Athenian 
goddess herself. All the Athenian olives were thus 
conceived to be the offspring of one sacred parent: 
they were the offspring of the Will of Minerva; 
the sanctity of the parent served to protect its 
offspring. Of the parent’s sanctity, proofs, even 
historical, were offered, and as willingly accepted by 
the Athenians. This original olive tree was burnt 


1 Ister. ap Schol. CEd. Col. 701. Some fanciful etymologies of the 
term Mopia have been assigned (Schol. Nub. 1002). The word seems 
to me to contain an allusion to this their supposed origin: it is an histori- 
cal expression of this very propagation or partition of these olives from 
the one stock in the Erectheum. jopia éd\aia is olea partitiva. The 
word itself (from peipw, jdpos, &c.) still survives in its compound cup- 
Mopla, a class. 
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to the ground by the Persians when they took the 
‘Acropolis; ‘its site was subsequently visited on the 
same day; the tree was then found to have shot 
forth fresh sprouts two cubits *im - height. 


This olive has rendered much service to the 
poets of Athens. It enabled them to connect every 
part of Attica, in which the olive flourished, with 
the central splendours of the Acropolis. Every 
olive in Attica might be considered as but a branch 
.of this sacred stem; and the branches and stem 
together might be regarded as one great tree of 
which the root grew in the consecrated Acropolis, 
while the arms shot themselves out over the hills and 
plains, covering the whole country with their shade. 


To illustrate this assertion by an example: the 
chorus of Sophocles is singing at Colonus the praises 
of Attica®. In the treatment of such a subject some 
notice of the Athenian citadel was highly proper, 
and almost necessary. The olives of Colonus were 
descended from the twelve offsets of the Erecthean 
tree. By means of the connection which they thus 
afforded the chorus is brought from Colonus to the 
* Acropolis. They are brought to the shade of the 


* Herod. viii. 55. devrépy ajpépy.. dcov wnxvaioyv, but Pausan. 1. 
26,7. abPiypepor ..éwi dbo wyyes. Thus in the interval of time be- 
tween these two writers, in order that the miracle might become more 
marvellous, the days and cubits changed their respective numbers, 

3 Ed. Col. 667. 

* That they have passed to Athens from Colonus appeara from v. 
108. rade paTrpowoXet, 
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Igacred tree which grew in this temple. Hence the 
allusion which they subsequently make in the same 
ode to the Athenian dominion of the sea, became 
easy and natural: for close to the sacred olive was 
seen the fountain which had been raised there by 
the deity of the sea*. It required therefore but a 
single step to pass from the praises of the olive to 
celebrate the empire of the ocean. ‘The Athenian 
Acropolis was a sharer in both. 


BEFoRE quitting the Acropolis, I copy the 
following ancient inscriptions, which are found here. 


In the tower at the southern wing of the Pro- 
pylea is this *poetical fragment. It is inscribed on 
what was the base of an honorary statue, 


1 Which they call dyelpwrov abrorody, xavdorpédor: the former 
epithets in allusion to its regermination after the Persian invasion : the 
last to its general propagation. 

* @adacca, Herod, vir. 55. hence ciO@dAaccov Vv. 71. KUpa TO bv 
dxpowé\er; Pausan. Vir. 20. 4. . 

® See Boeck. C. I. p. 481. 
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"* SDO] AdLxye smsspX ‘ogg -d ‘I ‘TONIUY SISSON , 


"ousy3 sof e000] sno ‘oODsE) 4Of 90D4E) sOpuos OF 
0M 940 sduosy :wuopesy fo poopy hys ey oouszy 
fousasp senpy oys fo euossa] oy} usvo] PIT 
ony. wodf ‘eoqps00g ‘eusysp fo suog ay] 
‘SNOIMOR] 40 ‘8ZLVUD0g 40 NOG HHL ‘SXLVHO0G 40 HALVIg SIHL SLOsuZ 
ATd0id NVINGHLY SHY, 


YVLIGVX NIANSL IDVNY VIDVIOLNVZ! IV¥IO 
IVNVOV dVJ IV ZVd3asd NVXOVSE ZVIGOZ 1OZ VAIINAOL 
NVVINOOXId]3 ZZIA NUISJASU ZILVdUZ 
NVZIOW VIEV ZON3d¢ OUV NVZXHVV3A ZVYX VAINAO 
NOINIdOO ZFAOLWdINUZ HLVdIAUE 
ZOWHYV O 
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2. Inserted in the outside of the southern wall 
to the west of the Theatre is 


KEKPOPIS PAIAQN ENIKA 
KTHEIPPrOSXABP! OYEXO 
PHTEI AA... 2.--- 

The Cecropid Tribe gained the prize with 

a Chorus of Boys, of which Cresirrus 

the Son of Cuasnias defrayed the expense, 


This small fragment of a marble slab is a curious 
historical document. It informs us of a fact which 
cannot be learnt elsewhere. It communicates the 
result of one of the most important orations of 
Demosthenes. _ His oration against Leptines was 
composed in behalf of 'Ctesippus the dissolute son 
of Chabrias, who is mentioned in the above inscrip- 
tion : its object was to secure to Ctesippus the im- 
munity from public burdens, which he enjoyed in 
consequence of the exploits of his father, and of 
which the law of Leptines threatened to deprive , 
him. Of these public burdens the Xopntyia was one 
of the most onerous. This marble presents us with 
a proof that Ctesippus performed the office of Cho- 
ragus. Demosthenes therefore failed in his attempt.’ 


1 Concerning whom see Plut. v. Phoe. p. 302. v, Demosth. p. 717. 
Atheneus 1v. 165. Wolf proleg. Lept. p. 29. Bremi, 


* Dio Chrysostom indeed (1. p. 635.) asserts that Leptines was con- 
demned: (édd\w ypagijs.) This we know to have been impossible from 
the nature of the suit. The legal term (wpoQeopia) in which Leptines 
was subject to prosecution, had expired. He was dyei@uvos (see Arg. 
Dem. Lept. 453. 9.) It is singular that F. A. Wolf should have 


approved 
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38. Near the descent to the source of the Clep- 
sydra is inscribed on a pedestal: 
| O AHMOZ 
FTNAION AKEPPQNION 
TIPOKAON ANOYNATON 
THE EZ EAYTON EYNOIAE 
KAI KHAEMONIAZ ENEKA 


The People erect a Statue to Gnaeus Acerrontus Proclus, 
Proconsul, on account of kis good will and devotion to ttself. 


This may be called a palimpsest inscription, for be- 
low the last line may be discerned the words nearly 
erased TPASITEAHE EFOE!, proving that 
a statue sculptured by Praxiteles had been con- 
verted into a representation of a Roman Proconsul ! 
To what degradation were Athenians sunk, when 
they also converted, as they did, the equestrian 
statues of the two *Sons of Xenophon, which stood 


approved this statement of D. Chrysostom, when he himself observes in 
the next page, that the title wpd: Aewrivny, and not xara Aerrivou 
prefixed to the oration “ Leptinem presentem in judicio signat non rewm 
factum.’” Proleg. p. 152. 

2 Pausanias thus speaks of that change, 1. 18.2. ros elxdvar Tisy 
lraéay ox €xw copas elweiy elre ol waides elow of Revodwyros 
elre dAXws els cbwpéweay weroinpévar. It has been thought that Pau- 
sanias used the above obscure expressions for fear of giving offence : 
for one of the above statues became an Agrippa; as the inscription on 
its base still indicates—the other probably an Augustus. But (I con- 
ceive) he had another meaning. The statue, be it remembered, remained 
the same; the inscription alone was altered. The statue was like an 
actor (see Dio. Chrys. 1. 647.) playing successively different parts on the 
same stage. Hence Pausanias might well say, he could not tell very 
clearly who the statue really was. If the statue itself was to be be- 
lieved, it was a son of Xenophon: if the inscription, an Agrippa. By 
recording this his dilemma, he tacitly. censures the folly of the Athe- 

nians 
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near this spot at the entrance of the citadel, into Pa- 
tricians of Rome, and changed even 'Themistocles 
and Miltiades into a Thracian and Italian conqueror. 


Another statue by Praxiteles, which stood at the 
gate of Athens, shared the same fate as that which 
is recorded in the above inscription: other examples 
were no doubt common. Probably his portraits in 
marble, above all others, owed this their alienation 
to their excellence. 


The following is on a pedestal, much defaced: 
It is the base of a statue erected by her relatives 
to an Athenian Virgin who had performed an honour- 
able office in the sacred processions, here in the 
Acropolis, | 


ATAOHI TYXHI 
 ANOAAQNIOE 
AGI ANAIOZ THN 


nians in thus conferring honorary distinctions, which denoted nothing, 
but the weakness of those who conferred them. Pausanias writing 
under the Antonines, had little to fear from indulging in sarcasm on 
Agrippa. Pliny satirized Augustus, and dedicated his satire to Trajan. 
Pausanias too (11. 18.) says openly enough of a similar statue, +dv 
ériypappa exovTa ws ein Aiyourros, Opéorny elvat Aéyovew. 

1 Pausan. 1. 18, 3. Other instances at Athens of the same prac- 
tices are recorded in Paus. 1. 2. 4. (and Siebelis note.) 1. 22,4. Hence 
when Phedrus said (Epil. lib. 11.) 

Esopi ingenio qtatuam posuere Attici 

Servumgue collocarant eiernd in basi, 
he wrote with a significant allusion to the practice of his times in this 
eity: the epithet has been suspected without reason. Hence also. per- 
haps it was that Theephrastus has put into the mouth ‘of his Slatierer 
the speech jf clad» gov dmola éort. (Char. 11.) 
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CYTATEPA ANOEMIAN 
KAIO BEIOXL OYANIANOE 
KAIH MHTHPAI@IAQNH 
KANH @OPHZAZAN 
ANEOHKAN 


EPI TEPEIAZ NENTETHPIAOE 
IEPOKAEOYVYSE PAVED 
KAIKOZOENHE 
KAI ....... EPFOHZAN 
With Good Auspices; Apollonius of Aphidne, dedicates a 
Statue of his daughter Anthemia, having been a Canephoros ; 
her uncle Ulpianus, and her mother Diphilone dedicate tt with 
him. In the quinquennial priesthood of Hierocles of Phlya... 


I have here supplied Ka:xoo@evys as one of the 
sculptors of this statue from a fragment of another 
inscription beneath the N.E. of the citadel, where we 
read 


KAIKOZOENHT ENOIHZEN. 


[cHaP. xvIlI. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Opwpev oe rev TMapbeveva, cute xai ro Onceiov aravtas 
® pooKkvvovyTas. 
Piorarcy de Exsil. 607, 8. 


Every one, we see, adores the Temple of Theseus as well as 
the Parthenon. 


Tue Church of St Mark at Venice and the 
Temple of Theseus at Athens have several points of 
comparison. They owe their origin to the opera- 
tion of the same feelings. They are both at the 
same time Temples and Tombs. In both cases the 
venerated ashes interred within them came from a 
distant region. The relics of Theseus, real or sup- 
posed, were brought by Cimon’ from the isle of 
Skyros to the Peirseus: those of St Mark to the 
quay of Venice from Alexandria. The latter were 
hailed on their arrival with the pageantry of a Ve- 
netian Carnival: the obsequies of ‘Theseus were 
solemnized with a dramatic contest of Aischylus 


1 Plutarch. v. Cimon. 111. p. 189. Reiske. 
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and Sophocles. The Hero and the Saint placed 
in their splendid mausoleums, each in his respec- 
tive city, were revered as the peculiar guardians of 
those two Republics of the Sea. 


Theseus did not enjoy alone the undivided honours 
of his own temple. He admitted Hercules, the friend 
and companion of his earthly toils, to a share in his 
posthumous glory He even ceded to him, with the 
best spirit of Athenian delicacy, the most honour- 
able place in that fabric. On the eastern facade 
of this temple all the ten metopes are occupied with 
the *labours of Hercules, while only four, and those 
on the sides only, refer to the deeds of Theseus. 
The same disinterestedness is shewn in the selection 
of the subjects of the two friezes of the pronaos 
and posticum of the cella. Here, as before, The- 
seus has yielded to Hercules the most conspicuous 
spot at the very entrance of his own temple. 


This association of Hercules with the Athenian 
hero has been well illustrated by reference to a pa- 
rallel instance in a_ different department of art. 
What is done here by sculpture and architecture, 
Euripides has performed in poetry. He has blended 
together in the same spirit the deeds and glory of 


* It has been hence argued, that at the time of the erection of the 
Theseum, the fabours of Hercules werenot twelve but ten. This might 
have been a just inference had it been possible to have introduced 
twelve metopes on the frieze of a hexastyle portico, such as that of 
this temple. 

K2 
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these two heroes and 'friends. His Hercules Furens 
is a Temple of Theseus in verse. 


It may be added, that the treatment of the same 
subject both in the temple and the tragedy was pro- 
bably the result of the same state of national feel- 
ing between the two Grecian states, of which these 
two heroes were regarded as the respective represen- 
tatives. The union of the Athenian Theseus with 
the Theban Hercules was doubtless thus expressed, 
at a time when Athens and Thebes were themselves 
united by a bond of national amity: and when the 
former state at least believed it to be expedient 
that this union should be permanent. 


This temple therefore possesses an interest not 
only from the beauty of its structure, but as a con- 
secration of heroic friendship, and an expression of 
political attachment. 


To my companions and myself individually it 
has a personal interest which I cannot forbear re- 
cording here with a feeling of gratitude. We have 
now lodged near it,—almost beneath its shade,—for 
more than two months; during this time it has been 
our nearest neighbour. 


1 Herc. fur. 1323. Theseus addresses Hercules just dying: 
érov 0) au’ yuiv wpds woA\topa TadAados 
édmous Te Cwow, Xpnuatwvy Tv’ éuay pépos. 
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Such is the integrity of its structure, and the 
distinctness of its details, that it requires no descrip- 
tion beyond that which a few glances might supply. 
Its beauty defies all: its solid yet graceful form 
is indeed admirable; and the loveliness of its colour- 
ing is such, that, from the rich mellow hue which 
the marble has now assumed, it looks as if it had 
been quarried, not from the bed of a rocky moun- 
tain, but from the golden light of an Athenian 


sun-set. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


evade pictvdAAovar Spopov dacBovrisos atyAns, 
tsaci 8 HeXio1o TaAavTevovac: KedevOovs. 


Anthol. T. 11. p. 263. Jacods. 


THERE are four other buildings which will be 
mentioned here, as completing our notices of the 
decorated edifices, belonging to the period of its in- 
dependence, which still survive at Athens. These 
are the Tower of the Winds, the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and the Panathenaic Stadium. They stand in 
the above order, and nearly in a line, drawn from 
the Temple of Theseus toward the south-east. 


The Tower of the Winds, if we consider its ob- 
ject, will appear to have been well placed. It stands 
near the centre of the site of the new Agora, with 
the formation of which it was probably nearly con- 
temporary. In form it is an octogon. Each of the 
eight sides faces the direction from which one of 
the eight winds blew, into which the Athenian 
compass was divided: and both the name and the 
ideal form of that Wind is sculptured on the side 
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which faces its direction. It thus served to the Winds 
themselves as a marble mirror. 


The names of the Winds being ascertained from 
these inscriptions, and the Winds themselves being 
there represented with their appropriate attributes, 
we are thus presented with an interesting picture 
of the influence of each wind on the climate of 
Attica. This octogonal tower is to the Athenian 
Winds what Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar is to the 
British months. 


All the eight figures of the Winds are repre- 
sented as winged and floating through the air in a po- 
sition nearly horizontal. Only two, the two mildest, 
Libs and Notus, have the feet bare; none have 
any covering to the head. Beginning at the ‘north 
side, the observer sees the figure of Boreas, the 
wind to which that side corresponds, blowing a 
twisted cone, equipped in a thick and sleeved man- 
tle, with folds blustering in the air, and high-laced 
buskins: as the spectator moves eastward, the wind 
on the next side of the octogon presents him with 
a plateau containing olives, being the productions 
to which its influence is favourable: the Eastwind 
exhibits to his view a profusion of flowers and 
fruits: the next wind Eurus, with stern and scowl- 
Ing aspect, his right arm muffled in his mantle, 
threatens him with a hurricane: the Southwind, 


1 The order is this: Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Euros, Notus, 
Libs, Zephyrus, Skiron. 
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Notus, is ready to deluge the ground from a swell- 
ing urceus which he holds in his bared arms, with 
a torrent of shower. The next wind, driving be- 
fore him the form of a ship, promises a rapid 
voyage. Zephyrus floating softly along, showers 
into the air a lapful of flowers; while his in- 
element Neighbour bears a bronze vessel of charcoal 
in his hands, in order to dispel the cold, which he 
himself has caused. 


The roof of the octogon was surmounted by a 
Triton turning on an axis: this was the vane. Nor 
did this tower serve alone as an index of the winds, 
and as a picture of their character; it was a chro- 
nometer also. On its eight sides, beneath the figures 
of the winds, are traced horary lines, which with 
the styles of the gnomons above them formed eight 
dials. This tower, placed in the public square, was 
the city-clock of Athens. By it the affairs of the 
inhabitants were regulated. The law-courts sat, and 
merchants transacted their business, from its dicta- 
tion. If, too, we may trust the ‘comic descriptions 


1 Eubul. Athen. 8.c. Menander. Ath. 243. a. Arist. Eccles. 652. 
where Schol. r6 wad atdv xadouvres és detwvov cal xaXobmevot wapeon- 
palvovtTo Tv oxtav? odd brornpycews ovons alrias (read érézas, i.e. 
since there was then (+6 madaidv) no indication even of the year, much 
less of the day, to intimate) els wécas Woas mponxet 1d Eros. altias 
and éreias were identical in sound, when this Scholion was transcribed, 
as they are in Greece now. The same confusion existed in Eurip. 


Stob. p. 141. oi & 6ABov petra 


P0ivove’ alriots wpoopepets peraddAayais; 
where Valckenaer (Diatr. p. 6.) has well restored éreiois. The ex- 
pression woas éreiovs occurs in Diog. Laert. rx. 10. 


—_-_* 
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of that class of individuals, we may imagine the 
ravenous parasite watching with ludicrous impatience 
the progress of the shadow cast by the sun over 
these lines on its marble face, in order, 


nd > } , A ~ A ~ » rY 
oTav  Oexatrouy To oTotxetov ALTapoy YwpeErv Emi 
O€LTTVOV. 


When the shade on the dtal has come to ten feet, to go to a 
sumptuous supper. 


Rome for many centuries possessed either no 
dials, or ill-constructed ones. But at Athens time, 
if not better spent, was at least measured with 
more diligence. For in addition to its external 
provisions, there was a water-clock in the inside 
of this tower, which served in cloudy weather as a 
substitute for the dial and the sun. 


The line of similar fabrics, of which the small 
circular building of the most graceful Corinthian 
proportions, called the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates, is the only surviving relic, must have pos- 


' sessed great interest, both from their object and 


execution’. They were a series of temples forming 


# Pausan. 1. 20, 1. éoriv ddd¢ xadoupévn Tplwodes’ dd’ ob dé Kad- 
ovat TO xwpiov, vaoi Sewn peydXrAot, kal odio épeotrixaci Tpiwodes — 
But the vaol were not peyddo., as this surviving fabric shews; there- 
fore it has been proposed to insert od before that word. Yet even then 
is the difficulty removed? Houses became a street, not by being great 
or not great, but by being continuous. The word METAAOI should there- 
fore, I think, be altered into METAAAOI (Theocr. 1. 134. has the form 
évakd\a) or METAAAHAOI, i.e. one after another, in a line. Compare 


Plato 
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a street. These temples were surmounted by finials 
which supported the Tripods gained by victorious 
Choragi in the neighbouring Theatre of Bacchus, 
and here dedicated by them to that deity, the patron 
of dramatic representations. Hence the line formed 
by these temples was called the Street of Tripods. 


From the inscriptions engraved on the architraves 
of these temples, which recorded the names of the 
victorious parties, and the year in which the victory 
was gained, the dramatic chronicles, or didascaliz, 
were mainly compiled. Thus these small fabrics 
served the purposes at the same time of Fasti, Tro- 
phies and Temples. What a host of soul-stirring 
thoughts must have started up in the mind of 
a sensitive Athenian as he walked along this 
Street ! 


Plato Gorg. 472.8. Tplwodes épekins éorares ty Atovvelw, speaking 
of this same street. 

Connected with the Dionysiac Theatre on the west and this street 
of the Tripods on the east was the Temple of Dionysus. At this spot 
I find the following inscription: 


NAEISTAINON SQKAEOYE KE®AAHOEN 
H TYNH NAEIS TIS KAI H OYFATHP SQSINIKH 
APXONTA TENOMENON AIONYSQ1° ANEQOHKAS 


And connected with the street of Tripods the following : 
TIMOAHMOZ TIMOAHMOY 
NMAIAQN ENIKA......... 


The inscription on the Monument of Lysicrates is on the eastern 
part of its curved architrave: the street therefore ran on that side of it. 
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The Temple of Jupiter Olvmpius was one of 
the first conceived and the last executed of the 
sacred monuments of Athens. It seemed as if 
Athenian architects were not to be permitted to 
realize in architecture, any more than their philoso- 
phers were in philosophy, the idea which was due 
to the majesty of the kmg and father of the gods. 
The building of this temple went along with the 
course of the national existence of Athens: Athens 
ceased to be independent before the Temple of 
Jupiter was completed. It was reserved to a Roman 
emperor, Hadrian, to finish the work. This gigantic 
fabric stood therefore on its vast site, as a striking 
proof of the power of Rome exerted at a distance 
from Rome on the Athenian soil. 


It is hardly possible to conceive where and how 
the enormous masses have disappeared of which this 
temple was built. Its remains are now reduced to 
a few columns which stand together at the south- 
east angle of the great platform which was once 
planted as it were by the long files of its pillars. 
To compare great things with small, they there look 
like the few remaining chessmen, which are driven 
into the corner of a nearly vacant chess-board, at 
the conclusion of a game. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Aapre b€ cadys apera 
év Te yuuvoio: cradias 
, 
év 7 aomidodovracw dwritas Sposa. 


PiInDAR. Jsth. 1. 30. 


THe Stadium of Athens was the most remark- 
able monument on the south side of the TIlissus. 
On this side a sloping bank runs parallel to the 
river: and in this slope a_semi-elliptical hollow, 
facing the north, has been scooped out of the soil, of 
somewhat more than ‘six hundred feet in length, 
and at right angles to the river. This was the 
Athenian Stadium. Its shelving margins were once 
cased with seats of white marble: it is now a long 
and grass-grown hollow retiring into the hill-side. 


The concave extremity of the Stadium, which 
is its farthest point from the Ilissus, is somewhat 
of a higher level than that which is nearer to it. 
The racer started from the lower extremity, and 
having completed one course in a straight line (dpopos; 


1 The average length of the Greek Stadium was 600 feet (EE wX<0pa), 
equal to about 612 English. ‘The interior of the Athenian Stadium is 
found to measure 630 English feet. The distance of its course itself 
cannot now be precisely ascertained; but it was necessarily something 
less than the length of the interior. 
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or oractov), turned round .the point of curvature 
(xauarnp) at the higher extremity, and thus de- 
scended in a line parallel to that of his ascent till 
he “arrived at the goal (BaABis), which was a point 
a little to the east of that from which he had started : 
thus he accomplished a double course (diavdos). 


It was this inclination in the bed of the Sta- 
dium, which suggested the expressions of *Plato in 
a passage which has a peculiar reference to this spot. 
In comparing the transactions of life to those of the 
Stadium, he asks, whether the ultimate results of 
both have not some analogy also: ovy o: uev dewot 
Te kai acexot, he enquires, dpwow dmep ot Spomets 
dao dv Oéwow ev awd TeV KaTw, amo Se Twv 
avw mys TO wey 1 pWwToV dtews avarnowow, Tedev- 
Tovres O€ KaTayéXacTO ‘yityvovTat, Ta wra emi 
TOV WMWY eyovres kal agreavwrot aroTpeyxovTes ; 
Do not those wily and unjust persons fare like 
runners in the Stadium, who run well indeed from 
its lower end, but not so from its upper extremity ? 
at first they shoot forth impetuously, but at the end 


2 Soph. Elect. 686. lewoas ry dpéocet ta Téppara. 


3 It has been supposed that this Panathenaic Stadium was not con- 
structed till the administration of the orator Lycurgus, about 350 B.c. 
But the assertion of the pseudo-Plutarch (Vitt. x. Oratt.) on which this 
supposition rests, is merely to this effect; that Lycurgus completed 
(éEe:pydoaro) the Stadium, by constructing a podium («pr7is), and 
levelling the bed (xapddépa) of the Stadium. Sophocles would never 
have ventured to make.an Athenian charioteer victorious over nine com- 
petitors at Delphi (as he does in his Electra, 707 sq.) had Athens not 
possessed a Stadium in his time: and there is no evidence of there having 
been ever more than one at Athens. 
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of the race they are smothered with ridicule; their 
ears flagging on their shoulders, and they them- 
selves slinking off uncrowned. ‘The chaplets of 
victory of which he speaks, and the profusion of 
flowers which we know, from other ‘sources, to have 
been showered on the heads of the successful compe- 
titors in the race, by the spectators in the seats 
above them, had probably been recently gathered 
for this purpose from the blooming banks of the 
neighbouring [lissus. 


It is observable, that the measure of time usually 
adopted in narratives on the Athenian stage is bor- 
rowed from the Stadium: 


non 0 av EAxwv KwAov exwA€Opov Spopov 


rayvs Badiorns Teppovwy av nrrero. 
Evrip. Med. 1151. 


Now would a runner swift six hundred feet 
Have traversed on the course, and reached the goal, 


is an expression used by a messenger to give the 
audience a distinct idea of the interval of time after 
which an event occurred: and for a similar pur- 
pose the audience is referred to the same standard 
of time in the recital of another dramatic iatelli- 
gencer : 

Oacaov dé Bupaav e€edepev 7 Spopeus 


Stccovs StavAaus Trmios Cunvuce. 
Evnrip. Electr. 825. 


1 See Phot. Lex. v. wepiayeipouevor, and Ruhnk. Tim. p. 216. 
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He flayed the hide more quickly than a runner 
Twice climbe the tall arch of his double course. 


This practice is, I think, to be explained by the 
consideration of the fact, that the Stadium of Athens 
from which these *illustrations are derived, was nearly 
in the front of the spectators as they sat and listened 
to those narratives in the theatre. Being thus visible 
to the audience, the Stadium was properly appealed 
to by the dramatist, as a sort of theatrical chrono- 
meter. The number of courses which could be tra- 
versed by, a swift runner in that Stadium during the 
occurrence of any given event, would thus give a 
clear idea of its duration. ‘They would be like de- 


grees of a visible dial® traversed by the shadow cast 
upon its face. 


* The Stadium is no doubt referred to above in the term é«mAcOpor 
Spopuos, for the wé0pov was Sxrov pépoe oradlov. Tim. Lex. Platon. 

* An inscription, which I copy, in another part of Athens, affords 
80 pertinent an illustration of the contests which once took place on this 
spot, that it is inserted here. See the opposite page. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Kavayove: wnyat, Swdexaxpovvoy To oTopa 
IAccaos €v TH papuy. 
Cratinus apud Sub. s. v. éwéexaxpouvor. 
His mouth's a Conduit of twelve gushing Pipes 
That pour a loud Ilissus down his throat. 


WE return from the Stadium to the [lissus. 
To-day (Jan. 3) the stream makes a fine cascade 
at the point to which Cratinus alludes. That point 
is a little to the south of Olympielum, and of the 
fountain of Callirhoe. The current of the river, or 
torrent rather, is there divided into two streams; the 
one nearer the left bank comes down over a stone 
bed cut and worn into a large and deep trough, the 
other division of the stream finds its way through the 
rock by subterranean artificial xpovvor or pipes bored 
through it, which suggested the description of Cra- 
tinus: seven of them are yet visible. Some Athenian 
women are now standing in the stream, and washing 
‘linen under these pipes cut through the rock. 


1 Which seems to have been an ancient practice here: for near this 
spot a sculptured marble was found in 1759 with an inscription be- 
ginning with Ol wduvis Niwas ei¥duevor. Paciaudi Mon. Pel. 1. 
p. 207. Millin. Gal. Myth. n. 327. 
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The fountam of Calirhoe is said to have been 
water was brought from the stream probably sus- 
gested its name crveacxpowves: it seems to have been 
on the outer side of the citv-wail. This position is 
tracting parties never to prohilxt a confederate city 
from the use of its fountains either in peace or war. 


The banks of the Ilissus have received no favour- 
able notices from the poets of Athens’, while its 
rival stream, the Cephisus, which has no better 
clams on the ground of magnitude or beauty, has 
been honoured by much harmonious and enthusiastic 
praise. TIlissus was too near the city, and connected 
with too many associations of civic life, to be a 
favourite with poets. ‘There was no retirement here 
such as the Muses loved. They found the quiet, 


2 The only passage, as far as I am aware, im the extant works of 
the Athenian dramatists, im which there is a shadow of allusion to the 
flissus, is in the (Edipus Coloneus, v. 687. Here, however, as the MSS. 
and the context show, Kyquscs, and not "Ducsos, is the true reading. 
The latter was probably introduced into his own MS. by a scribe who 
was a little angry at the preference universally given to the Cephisus. 
As a sort of revenge for this, another copyist has attempted to make 
zoom for the Cephisus, by ejecting the Ilissus from its proper place 
in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 215. and by inserting the name of the former. 
We may here observe, in connexion with this topic, that the Athenian 
dramatists never speak of Phalerum or Peirsus as Athenian harbours, 
but of Munychia only. (Eur. Hippolyt. 760.) Whence it may be 
inferred, that the port of Munychia had then fallen into disuse: for it 
would only have begun to be of use to poets, when it had ceased to be 
so to merchants and sailors. 

L 
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which they sought here in vain, in the groves of 
the Academy, on the banks of the Cephisus, where 
evOa wo aryvas 
ewvea [leepidas Movaas Aéryouce 
EavOav Apuoviay durevoa, 
Tou Ka\Xwaov T amo Ky@tcot poas 
trav Kurpw KAnCovow advoocapevav 
Xepav KaTarvevoa perpias ave uwy 
yoOumvoous avpas...... 


Harmonia fair, as Poets dream, 
Did the nine holy Muses bear, 
And Venus, from Cephisus’ limpid stream, 
Breuthes o'er the vales ambrosial gales 
Of soft and scented air. 


The poetical disabilities of the Ilissus were not, 
however, absolute and unqualified. ‘They were not 
without their compensation: their cause was even in 
some respects advantageous to it. To poets writing 
at a distance from Athens, its proximity to the 
walls, which alienated from it the minds of Athenian 
poets, conveyed no umnpleasing idea, but was a 
recommendation, on the contrary, as connecting it 
immediately with that city. Ilissus was by them 
promoted to a distinguished place in the poetical 
map. To them, from Apollonius Rhodius down to 
‘Milton, the Tlissus, and not the Cephisus, was the 
appropriate River of Athens. 


Plato dwelt in the Academy, and therefore near 
the Cephisus; but he has honoured the Ilissus with 


1 Par. Reg. iv. 249. 
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a place in one of his most beautiful landscapes. 
The banks of this stream, a little above the fountain 
before noticed, derive their principal interest from 
their having been chosen by him as the scene of the 
dialogue of Phedrus with Socrates. However bare 
and treeless they now may be—and indeed they are 
entirely so—the leaves of the plantain which the 
genius of Plato has planted on their side still seem 
to cast their shadow over its stream, and the agnus 
castus which then flowered in its bed has been en- 
dued by him with a perennial freshness. 


Connected with this same spot, and with the 
same dialogue of Plato, is a pleasing incident of 
more recent times. ‘The philosophic Fronto, in a 
"letter which was lately discovered in an Italian 
library, addressed to his pupil Marcus Aurelius, the 
future emperor of Rome, at that time studying at 
Athens, comments on the subject and language of 
the above-mentioned Platonic dialogue in a strain 
of observation which does equal credit to its author 
as a philosopher and a man. He _ concludes his 
letter by inviting his young scholar to join him in 
a walk, out of the city of Athens, and toward the 
same spot as had been visited by Phedrus and 
Socrates; not for the sake of enjoying the shade 
of the plantain, or the fragrance of the agnus cas- 
tus, which the genius of Plato has planted there, — 
but in order to search for a small and more neg- 


2 Ep. vit. p. 398. ed. Francof. 
L2 
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lected flower—the heliotrope—which he describes 
as growing in that spot, and from the properties 
of which he has drawn an emblematic moral. 


The invitation is thus expressed in the edition 
which A. Mai has given of those letters from the 
MS. in the Ambrosian library. “Eotxas, w wai, To 
avOos TovTo ety eOedetv...adrX eyw Te cot oO Em- 
Sakw TIXOYE mpos rev IALZON dpa audw Badi- 
camev; which words, unintelligible as they there 
may stand, may, by reference to the localities of the 
spot, and the dialogue of Plato in question, thus be 
presented in a more intelligible form'; ad’ eye 
Te cot yy emeitw’ E€w Teixovs mpos Tov ‘TNtoov 
dua audw Badicwuev. You seem anxious to see 
the flower I mention, and I know where it is, and 
will point it out to you: Come, let us go together in 
quest of it, outside the city-wall, to the Ihssus. 


This *district near the Ilissus was called Agra; 
another name which it bore was Helicon, a name 
derived from its sinuous slopes éAixes. It resem- 
bled in this respect, both in its name and the cause 
of it, the illustrious mountain of Attica, Mount 
Pent-elicus. 


_ | The word é€w was absorbed by the last syllable of the preceding 
one, éwidelEw. See the passages, to which Fronto alludes, in the Phe- 
drus, p. 227. a. wopevouar é€w relyovs; and p. 229. a. xara rdp 
"IXtcody taper. Fr. Jacobs, in Wolf’s Analekten, 1. p. 115, had 
before restored "IXcoody to the passage in Fronto: but for riyovs 
he proposes +d xos. 

* Bekker. Anec.-p. 326. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tov tyv exxAnociav Soua, wou Kepapyeixov, Ayopay, 
Aixacrypia, thy kadniv Axpowodty, tas Leuvas Seas; 
A.cipuR. Epist. MENAND. p. 346. Meineke. 


Where shall I find the Pnyx, where the Cerameicus, the Agora, 
the Tribunals, the fair Acropolis, the Temple of the Furtes ? 


In looking at the bare site of the Athenian city, 
with a view to observe the prominent physical fea- 
tures of Athenian topography, the following objects 
present themselves. The central rock of the Acro- 
polis, declining westward toward the Areopagus: the 
bed of rocky soil re-appearing in the cliff of the 
Areopagus: the Areopagus shelving downward, at 
Its western edge, and after a narrow dip converging 
to meet a range of rock coming towards it from the 
south-east. On this latter range was the Pnyx and 
Museium. The angular valley which was formed 
by this convergence, being thus fenced by hills, ex- 
cept at the south-east, where it is bounded by the 
Ilissus, offered an advantageous site for the future 
city of which *the rock of the Acropolis was the 
citadel. 


8 Thuc. 11. 14. +d wpd rovrou (Theseus) dxpdrodis i) voy ovce 
mots HV, Kal TO Uw’ alTiv wpds voTOV madtoTa TeTpaUpevoy. 
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In this valley accordingly, as we find, together 
with that rock, stood the most ancient part of the 
Athenian city. Here were its oldest temples. Here, 
in a word, was Athens, and to this part was its 
splendour restricted, until the age of Themistocles. 


In that age existed a public monument, which 
still remains. This is the Pnyx. Its site will assist 
us in illustrating and confirming the positions which 
we have assigned to other buildings necessarily con- 
nected with it. 


It is evident that the site of the Pnyx would 
have been so selected that it should be of easy ac- 
cess to the people who were to assemble there. It 
would therefore be placed near the Agora. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Agora was in the valley 
immediately beneath it. Again, the political con- 
nection subsisting between the two assemblies, that of 
the Senate and that of the People, and the transmis- 
sion of legislative enactments from the senate of Five 
Hundred to the Popular Assembly, would seem to 
furnish a presumption that the Senate-house would 
be placed in the neighbourhood of the Pnyx. For 
a similar reason we should infer, that as the exist- 
ing laws were frequently appealed to by the orators 
in the Pnyx, the depository of those laws would be 
of easy access from that place. The facts are so’. 
Both the senate-house (BovAevryprov) and that de- 


1 Pausan. 1. 3. 5. sqq. and 1. 5. 1. 
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pository (the Myrpwov), as can be shewn from Pau- 
sanias, were placed in the valley of the Agora below 
the Pnyx. The council of the Areopagus was called 
the “Higher Senate” (7 avyw PovAyn). Hence we 
should infer that the lower senate met at no great 
distance from it. Accordingly, the Senate-house 
was at the foot of the Areopagus hill. Again, the 
Prytanes, as presiding in the Pnyx, and as members 
of the senate, would have their official residence near 
to both. Their residence (the Qodgos) was so. It 
was close to the senate-house. The altar of the 
Twelve Gods was the milliarium aureum’, from which 
the roads of Attica were measured. It would there- 
fore stand in some central spot, as did its counter- 
part at Rome: and im fact, the altar in question 
stood in the Athenian Agora, probably in its centre. 
A little to the east of the Tholus stood the statues 
of the Ten Heroes (the Exwvupor) who gave names 
to the ten Athenian tribes. To these statues the 
programmes of laws were attached for public inspec- 
tion, before they were discussed in the assembly. 
The situation of these statues illustrates that prac- 
tice. They stood* in the Agora, in the centre of 


? See Boeck Inscr. n. 525. Thuc. vi. 54. Aristoph. Aves, 1008. 

3 They stood on the eastern verge of the Agora on a platform, pro- 
bably a sjucxdxArov, called dpyijorpa. Tim. Lex. Plat. in. v. p. 196. 
and Phot. p. 351. wpwrov éxrA1j8n év TG dyopa. It is to this orchestra, 
‘and not, I think, to that of the Theatre, that Diocleides alludes, (Andoc. 
Myst. p. 112. Bekker,) when he asserts that he saw by the light of the 
moon, when standing in the Lenzum, the three hundred men whom 
he accuses of having mutilated the Herma, as they were descending 
from the Odeum, and going towards the Orchestra. He implies that they 
were just at the eastern verge of the Agora, and were going to cross 
it 
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the political quarter of Athens. Mars, at the southern 
foot of his own hill, occupied a temple between the 
statues of those Ten Heroes on the west, and those 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton on the east: and thus 
we are brought to the western foot of the Acropolis, 
at which point, as has been before noticed, these 
two statues stood. 


We return to the Metroum, and proceed west- 
ward from that point. Near this temple to the 
Mother of the Gods was that of the Father-Deity 
of the Athenians—of Apollo Patrous. It was on 
the north-west of the Metroum. Further in the 
same direction was the spot chosen by Plato’ for 
the scene of Euthyphro’s dialogue with Socrates: 
the subject of which was in unison with the cha- 
racter of that place. It was the porch in which 
sat the archon who took cognizance of religious 
suits, and from’ him was called the Stoa Basileios’*. 


it toward the stoa of the Herme at its other extremity, which was their 
main object. 
1 Plat. Menexen. init. 
® Harpocrat. v. Bacf\eros Sod. See also Plato. Charmid. p. 55. 
Heindorf. The speech of Praxagora in Ecclesiaz. 685. is a very de- 
scriptive one, and replete with topographical information ; 
B. ra 8 KAnpwripia wot tTpdWere; Tl. ele mjv dyopdv xarabyow, 
xdra orjoaca wap’ ‘Apposiow xrnpecw wavras, éws dv 
eldws 6 Naxav dxly xalpwv év owolw ypdupare derrvet, 
cal xnpbEo rods éx Tov Bit’ els THY orwayv dxodovlety 
anv Bactrerov Serrvijoovras, Td dt Oe’ els THY Tapa TatTHY. 
The Oy77ra cannot refer to the Theseum, which is not a Stoa, as 
has been supposed; but it refers to the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, which 
stood parallel to the Stoa Basileios, or rapa ratrny. (Harpocr. in 
Bacideos orod’ s00 eroat joav wap’ &rArXas, ij TOU EAevOeplou Aros, 
aE 
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Parallel and contiguous to it was another porch, much 
frequented by the same philosopher, Socrates: this 
was the Stoa of Jupiter Eleutherios. Not far to the 
north-west of this stoa, as *Pausanias informs us, was 
the western wall of the city, and a city-gate in the 
wall: a little to the east of which, and therefore 
within the city, were two buildings, one the Temple 
of Ceres, the other called the Pompeium. 


What the name of this particular gate was, has 
been a subject of much controversy. It is of im- 
portance to determine that question, as this was the 
precise gate at which Pausanias commences his de- 
scription of Athens, (not that he consequently must 
be supposed to have entered the city by that gate); 
and could it therefore be identified with some 
gate the position of which is known, it would serve 
to determine with more accuracy the site of those ob- 
jects which Pausanias subsequently describes*. ‘The 
following considerations may assist in this enquiry. 


Near the gate in question, as has been said, stood 
a building called the Pompeium. The * Pompeium 
now, as its name indicates, served as a depository 


kal 4 Bacideos). And this was parallel to the Stoa Basileios in stée, 
as 077a is to Bra in sound. 

3 Paus. 1. 2 4. 4 Ibid. 

5 Pausan. 1. 2. 4. Hence the Temple of Ceres, and the statue of 
Proserpine, the Eleusinian deities, were placed near it: hence, too, it 
seems, Alcibiades selected the house of Polytion, which stood close by, 
for the scene of his counterfeit of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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for the objects employed in the sacred zoyuai or 
processions, namely, in the Panathenaic procession, 
and in that to Eleusis. Such a building must neces- 
sarily have stood in a spot by which those proces- 
sions passed. Now, it is well known that the Pana- 
thenaic procession commenced its progress at a little 
distance outside the walls, and then entered Athens, 
moving eastward: the Eleusinian, on the other hand, 
started within the city, and having issued from it, 
advanced westward to Eleusis. It is also known that 
these two processions——the former in its entrance to 
the city, the latter in its exit from it—-both passed 
through one and the same gate’. That gate was 
the Dipylum. But they also passed the Pompeium : 
and the Pompeium is described as near a gate of 
the city. Hence that particular gate which stood 
near the Pompeium can be no other than that through 
which these processions passed. It was therefore the 
Dipylum. And Pausanias therefore, I conceive, be- 
gins his description of Athens from the Dipylum 
gate, which it was very probable he should do, for 
this was the most distinguished of all the avenues to 
the city of Athens. 


1 The latter passed through the Thriasian gate; for that gate was 
called Thriasian, as leading to Thria near Eleusis: and the Thriasian 
gate was the same as Dipylum (Plutarch. Pericle, T. 3. p. 651): ai 
Opiderar widat al vuy Aitrvdov dvoudfovrar. Also the Dipylum was the 
communication from the outer to the inner Cerameicus: hence Plutarch 
called the latter rdéy évrds tot Atwidov Kepapexdy. Plut. Syll. 
T. 111. p. 104. That the Panathenaic procession entered the city from 
the outer Cerameicus, appears from Thuc. vi. 57. It therefore passed 
through Dipylum. 
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The Dipylum led to Eleusis; it led also to 
Colonus, and it was sometimes used as an entrance 
by persons coming from the *Peirseus. The position 
to be assigned to it must satisfy these three con- 
ditions: it has also been shown to be near the 
Pompeium. The Pompeium was near the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios, which stood on the western verge 
of the Agora; and the Agora was a circular area 
lying in the hollow between the Areopagus and the 
Pnyx. From these premises I should infer that the 
Dipylum stood in the hollow to the north of the hill 
on which the Pnyx stands. Hence it might be 
said to stand in the *mouth of the city, as it is 
described to be. 


The Dipylum was the gate which served as the 
communication from the Inner Cerameicus to that 
which was outside the city. The statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton which stood at the western foot 
of the citadel, were also contained in the wide range 
of the Cerameicus: hence therefore all the buildings 
which we have noticed in this chapter, since they lie 
between these two limits, that is, between the Dipy- 
lum on the north-west, and these two statues on the 
east, were comprised within the ‘Inner Cerameicus. 


* Polyb. xvi. 25. Attalus passes from the Peireus through Dipy- 
lum. That the Dipylum was the main entrance from the Peireus is 
evident from Lucian Navig. 17. 24. 

2 7T, Liv. xxxr. 24. A Dipylo accessit, porta, que velut in ore 
urbis posita major aliquanto patentiorque quam cetere. 

‘ It must not be forgotten, that when writers speak of the inner 
Cerameicus, they use a term which was not known at Athens till many 

years 
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The site occupied by the Agora coincided with 
a part of that’ district which was in later times 
called the Inner Cerameicus: it extended indeed to 
the same point eastward, for the same two statues 
which stood in the Cerameicus are often mentioned 
as existing in the Agora: but in ‘a westerly direc- 
tion it did not reach to above half the distance to 
which the Cerameicus extended. The Agora seems 
to have been bounded on the north-west by the 
narrow passage which lies between the Areopagus 
and the western range of rocky elevations. In this 
passage was probably the gate of the Agora. 


Of the public buildings, antecedent to the age 
of Pericles, there were but few on the northern 
side of the Areopagus. The *Leocorium was one 
of the most ancient. It stood to the north of the 
Agora, not far from the Temple of Theseus. That 
temple is a remarkable point in this quarter of the 
city. It was one of the earliest buildings, of any 
public importance, erected in this district. The ele- 


years after the Peloponnesian War. Then there was but one Cerameicus, 
that namely outside the walis. The adoption of the term inner Ceramei- 
cus, and the foundation of the new Agora, were probably contemporary. 
The old Agora, whose splendours could only remind the inhabitants of 
Athens of the degradation to which they were reduced, was then dis- 
used: its very name was merged in the more general one of Cerameicus. 
_ Hence it is only by /ater writers that the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton are described as in the Cerametcus; by earlter authors 
they are placed in the Agora. 

1 The Leocorium was in péow tH Kepdperxa, but was on the 
verge of the agora. See p. 174. note. 

2 Thuc. vi. 56. Harpocrat. Aewxopiov’ évy péeow to Kepapena. 
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vation of its site no doubt recommended it for a 
temple; and its tumular form might have strength- 
ened its claim, when that temple was to be also a 
tomb. 


It may be observed also that Cimon, who dis- 
covered at *Skyros the remains of Theseus, and con- 
veyed them thence to Athens, was then enjoying the 
greatest popularity at Athens. Perhaps therefore a 
reference to that quarter of the city, with which 
Cimon was connected‘, might have influenced the 
choice of that particular site on which the temple 
now stands. Cimon possessed a place of domestic 
burial near that part of Athens which was called 
Melite. It may, I think, be shown that that quarter 
was called Melite in which the Temple of Theseus 


now stands’. 


> Plutarch, Cimon. 111. p. 189. Reiske. 


4 Cimon going as it seems from his house to the citadel passes 
through the Cerameicus. Plutarch. 111. p. 181. 


5 The wiAae Medcrides (Marcellin. v. Thuc. p. 1x.) were wpd Tov 
aoreos (Herod. v1. 103.) i. e. north of the city; (so Herodotus says wrpd 
Tie dxpowé\ews, for, north of the Citadel. v111. 52). Melite also joined 
Colonus. (Schol. Av. 998.) Colonus was on the north side of the Agora. 
Hence the north and southern limits of Melite are determined: between 
these the Theseum stands. That the Theseum stood in Melite is 
- rendered still more probable by the fact, that in Melite stood the 
Melanippeion, or MeAaviwrwov rov Orcews rpwov, and also by the 
promise of Theseus to Hercules quoted above (ddpuous re d&éow 
Xpnudroyv +r’ éuaw@yv pépos), which was I conceive realized in the inau- 
guration of Hercules into Melite near the Thesewm (comp. Ar. Ran. 
502), or, in the mythological language of Athens, in his receiving Me- 
lite in marriage (Schol. Ran. 502.) Thus the Theseum being in Melite, 
Theseus was associated with his friend and his son. 
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A part of the city which adjoined Melite, 
and which in consequence was sometimes 'confounded 
with it, was termed Colonus. Colonus was bounded 
by the northen extremity of the Agora: whence it 
was sometimes distinguished by the title Agorzeus, 
in order to contrast it with the more celebrated 
suburban Colonus which Sophocles has immortal- 
ized, and which was a mile to the north-west of 
the city and near the Academy. In the urban 
Colonus stood the Temple of *Hephexstus. The 
name and site of this temple lead us to infer that 
it was the goal proposed to the racers who ran 
with the lighted torches, having started from the 
outer Cerameicus and running through the Dipylum 


into the city. 


Assuming the position of Melite to be accu- 
rately fixed, we are enabled to determine some other 
positions of importance in Athenian topography. 
The district called Coele lay between Melite and the 
city-wall: and in the wall itself was “the gate 
called the Melitensian, as leading into Melite. This 
gate must have been on the north-west of the city, 
a little to the north-east of the site assigned above 
to Dipylum. Here then we may imagine to have 
been the Cemetery* in which the family of Cimon 


' As Harp. v. Evpvoaxetoyv: évy MeXiry: and Harpocr. v. Ko\wv- 
iras: KoAwyds, rAnoiov THs dyopas, év0a rd Eupvoaxetov. Cp. Schol. 
Av. 998. * Harpocrat. v. Kodwvtras. 

8 Marcellin. v. Thuc. rx. Herod. vr. 103. 

4 Herod. vr. 103. Cp. Aclian. H. A.C. xix, 40. Marcellin. v. Thue. 


xx. which passages afford an additional proof that Melite was where 
7 we 
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reposed, here the Olympian coursers of Cimon were 
buried, and here then Cimon himself, and his own 
relatives Miltiades and Thucydides, were interred. 
This Cemetery was in the outer Cerameicus, the 
most beautiful suburb, and the most honourable 
burial-place of Athens. 


The positions which we have thus attempted to 
fix, are illustrated and confirmed by incidental testi- 
mony in ancient writers. Cephalus, in the °Parmen- 
ides of Plato, in his way from the Agora to the 
outer Cerameicus where Parmenides was lodging, 
calls upon Antipho to request him to introduce him 
to Parmenides. Now Antipho lived in Melite, that 
is, in the quarter between the Agora and the outer 
Cerameicus. The visit therefore to Antipho it was 
very natural for him to make, if Melite stood 
where we have placed it, and very unnatural for 
Plato to imagine, if Melite did not. 


In a speech written by * Demosthenes, a plaintiff 
in a case of assault detailed the following circum- 
stances. He was taking his walk in the evening, 
together with a friend, in the Agora; he meets the 
defendant near the Leocorium, which was at the 
northern verge of the Agora: the defendant passes 


we have placed it: Herodotus places the cemetery just outside the walls 
north of Cele: ‘Elian, in the exterior Cerameicus: Marcellinus, out- 
side the gates leading into Melite. Hence Cele was contiguous to the 
southern limit of the outer Cerameicus, and Melite to that of Ceele. 


5 Plat. Parmenid. 127. a. c. 6 Demosth. c. Con. p. 1258. 25. 
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northward, in his way toward Melite: the plaintiff 
pursues his walk: he takes a turn to a ‘temple at 
the southern end of the Agora, and is returning 
back towards the Leocorium: he is there met and 
attacked by the defendant, who is attended by a 
party of friends whom he brings with him from 
Melite, where they had been drinking together. ‘This 
incident tallies exactly with the results of our pre- 
vious enquiry. 


Adjoining Melite on the east was the quarter 
called Collyttus. As the limits of Colonus sometimes 
trenched upon Melite on the south, so on the east 
were they sometimes invaded by Collyttus. It was 
necessary to obviate this confusion between these two 
last by a distinct land-mark, *which was erected on 
the line of their mutual contact. Melite was pro- 
bably jealous of such a confusion; for the least 
respectable quarter in the whole of Athens was Col- 
lyttus. Hence it seems that Demosthenes, when he 
speaks of Aischines as acting with very limited suc- 
cess, in a tragic character, intends to add to the 
bitterness of his sarcasm by specifying also that the 


1rd heppepdrriov. That this temple was in the Agora may be 
proved from Hesychius v. gepodparriov: that the Aewxépioy was also 
in the Agora, is shewn from this passage of Demosthenes, p. 1258. 23. 
and 25). That they were the extremes of the Agora, may be inferred 
from there being specified as the opposite limits of an evening’s walk in 
the Agora; and that the Leocorion was the northern extreme appears 
from Harpocrat in. v. Aewxdpiov’ év uéow Te Kepapexe. 

® With this inscription: Tovro éori KodXurds, rovro 6& MeAltn. 
Strabo, p. 65. c. 
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representation took place in Collyttus. Hence too the 
district of Collyttus was probably assigned by Lu- 
eian to Timon the Athenian man-hater, as an appro- 
. priate place for his extraction. Connected with Col- 
lyttus onthe east was the quarter called Diomeia. 
Their relation was expressed by the legend, that 
Diomus was son of Collyttus.* Here were the Dio- 
meian gates, which led into the Cynosarges and the 
Lyceum‘. This is our limit on the east. 


Not far to the east of the Theseum a building 
of considerable interest is supposed to have stood, 
the Stoa which from the frescoes with which it 
was adorned was called Peecile. The Peecile has 
been identified with an ancient building which still 
exists in the position above specified. This opinion 
does not seem to me to be well founded. The ar- 
chitecture of this building is of a style posterior to 
the date of the Pocile. And on the walls of this 
building is an inscription which appears from its 
position to be coeval with the building itself; but 
which, as its language and the character of the letters 
clearly evince, must have been engraved a century 
and a half at least after the battle of Marathon; 
soon after which the Pecile was built. 


3 Toup. Hesyc. 111. p. 525. Steph. Byz. Aiduera. Diomeia was a 
borough of the igeid Tribe, in Bekker. Lex. Seg. p. 240. for AEIOMNA : 
éjpnos ‘Acynidos is to be read AIOMEIA. Collyttus, Melite and Diomeia 
are properly combined in Plutarch Exil. T. vis1. p. 372. Reiske. 

“ In Milton’s description of Athens (P. R. rv. 283.) the only topo- 
graphical inaccuracy consists in the site there assigned by him to the 
Lyceum. It is there placed within instead of without the walls. 

M 
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The part of this inscription which is still legible 
is as follows: 


OY TAAE GEAZIMEAHZ AMPIONIZ HPATO MOY 
OYAE KYKAQMEIAZ XEIPOZ EAAZZE BIA. 


Nor Cyclopean hand with labour strong 
This pile did raise, nor Amphtonian song. 


I should conjecture from this distich that the 
building on which it appears had been the school of 
some sophist rather than the Stoic Peecile. 


In fact, the Pecile really stood at the northern 
entrance of the Agora. A building decorated with 
the splendid representations of Athenian heroism, as 
the Pecile was, would naturally be placed in the 
most illustrious part of the city. Aischines too, 
speaking on the bema of the Pnyx, refers his hearers 
to the Poecile for the memorials of their ancestral 
glory; and he adds, that they have only to descend 
in imagination into the ‘Agora to visit them there. 
Hence too, as standing in the most splendid quar- 
ter of Athens, the Poecile was chosen as the spot 
in which the Spartan shields taken at *Pylos should 
be suspended as trophies. 


1 #Eschin. c. Ctes. p. 163. wpocéd\Oere 17 dtavole els thy Wotxlr np, 
drdvrwy ydp sav Trev Kadov éepyou ra brouvipatra év TH ayopa 
dvdxerrat, 

* Pausan. 1.15.4. These were preserved there with great care, being 
éradyAtupéevar wloon, pn opas & Te ypdvos Avpalvyrar Kai o lés, when | 
they were seen there by Pausanias. Cp. Aristoph. Equit. 843. 
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I should place the Peecile at the northern en- 
trance of the *Agora; for it stood near the Temple 
of Hepheestus, which was in the urban Colonus: and 
also near the * Mercury Agoreus, who guarded the 
entrance of the Agora. 


Thus have we now surveyed the principal ob- 
jects of Athenian topography. From the scattered 
notices of antiquity of which we are cognizant, and 
from the labours of others in the same field, we 
have attempted to fit together, as harmoniously as 
we are able, the separate pieces of the dislocated 
map. How much of labour, and perhaps of error, 
we might have been spared, had we been present but 
for a single minute at the Macedonian entertainment, 
at which the Athenian orator Demades, °apeaPevcas 
wapa Pidirrov, xai epouevov (Tov Bacirews) roTa- 
wai eioww at AOqvat, ewi THs TpaweCns avras 
kareypave—when ambassador at Philip's court, and 
when Philip asked him what and what sort of 
place Athens was, drew a map of it on the table 
where they were sitting. But still how much of 
pleasure too, arising from this enquiry, should we 
then have lost also! 

3 Meton, the celebrated astronomer, lived near the Pecile, (lian. 
V. H. x111. 12.) and near the Colonus in the city. Schol. Arist. Av. 998. 


* Lucian, Jov. Traged. 11. p. 681. ‘Epis 6 dyopatos, 6 wapa Ty» 
TlocxiAnv. 


5 Hermog. Invent. c. 2. 
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Kaxeiva wept tev Tavadqvaiev rovrev nxovov, réxX\ov 
pev avndOa THs vEews, odio ypadys, avy oUpie TH KOATM, 
Spapelv S€ rHv vay, ody vro(uyiov ayovTwy, GAX’ émvyeiors 
Mnyavais Uno\oBaivovcav, ex Kepaperxov dpacay yi 
Keown, aeivar Se emt to "EAevciviow xat wepiGadrovcay 
auro wapapena to TeAacyixoy, kat xouiCopevoy wapa 
To TIu@tow érdeiv, of voy sppucras. 


Puitostrat. Vit. Herod. Soph. 11. 


I have heard this description of the Panathenatc festsval : 
they tell me that a Peplus, more lovely than a picture, 
was hung from the ship wafted by its swelling bosom; 
that the ship sailed along, not drawn by animals, but 
gliding secretly on machinery passing over the ground; 
that it got under weigh at the Cerameicus with crowded 
sail, and made for the Eleusinium; that tt doubled thes 
point and passed the Pelasgicum, and then hove to, at 
the Pythium, where it is now moored. 


WE will make an application of these observa- 
tions on the topography of Athens, by endeavouring 
to trace the route of the Panathenaic procession. 
The principal feature in that procession was the 
Panathenaic peplos, which was carried to the Acro- 
polis as a periodic offering to Minerva Polias: and 
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with which her statue, in her temple there, was 
subsequently invested. 


The peplos, at the commencement of its course, 
was hoisted aloft' with cables, like a ship’s sail, 
on a horizontal bar attached to the summit of a 
vertical mast: in this position the peplos moved 
above the heads of the crowd, with its variegated 
tissue of battles, its pictures of chariots and horses, 
gods and giants, floating in the air above them. 


Such was the principal feature of this procession 
in the best days of Athens. In later times*, when 
a fantastic ingenuity sought to display itself, even 
in religious solemnities, it attracted the wonder 
rather than the veneration of the spectator, by its 
bold and complex machinery. Then the peplos 
assumed the character of a real sail; the nautical 
genius of Athens displayed itself in this its most 
gorgeous national pageant: the props of the peplos 
performed the *functions of a yard-arm and a mast: 


1 Hence its motion is described by a nautical term. Plat. Euthyph. 
6.a. wéwhos dvdyera: els rijv dxpowoltv. 


2 Philostrat. v. Herod. as above. 


3 This is asserted here on the authority of an extract from Strattis, 
the comic poet, (preserved by Harpocrat. v. rowetov), in which it is 
shown below that the Panathenaic Peplus is alluded to: Harpocratio 
there says, 


tomeia’ Ta axyowla. Erpdrris Maxeédoct, 

vov WléwXov 6 rotrov éXxovaty, sovetovres Toreioss 
avépes dvaplOuryroe 

ele dxpov, wawep loriov, rdv loro. 


So 
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its cables were converted into rigging: and the whole 
equipage was planted on a stately ship, which sailed 
on secret wheels, wafted along by the gale filling 
the bosom of its embroidered sail. 


The magnificent ship-like car, with all its splendid 
accoutrements, in which Santa Rosalia now makes 
her annual solemn procession through the gates and 
streets of the maritime city of Palermo, presents no 
doubt a striking resemblance of that which once 
sailed through the city of Athens at the Panathe- 
naic festival. The correspondence in other respects— 
‘as the season of the year chosen for their celebra- 
tion, and in the diversions by which they were en- 
livened—between the Athenian and Sicilian solemnity, 
is also worthy of notice’. 


So the last words of these verses should, I think be written, instead 
of ioriov rdv els rév...as the words stand in all the editions: for the 
vertical mast which supported the Panathenaic peplos was called ioros, 
4(see Phot. Lex. v. lords xai xepafa, and Bekker. Anecdot. p. 267. 5.) 
and the transverse one was termed xepala. The gloss referred to is, 
lords: 7d driunxes Ebdov, xepala d& Ta wAdyia, ‘Bore yevéoat 
ypduma td rav, (i. e. in this form, T), Scerelvero d& wodAadxts O 
wis AOnvas wéwXos els TovTo 7d oxjpa Kal éwdpwrevcev. Strattis 
meant to say, that the crowd draws the peplos along, hauling it up 
with ropes to the top of its masts like a sail. (Since writing the above, 
I have found the following note on the article in Harpocration, in 
Dobree’s Adversaria, 1. p. 589: “roweiov. Stratt. Legerim rév iordv— 
Sed non expedio.—Qu. eis dxpov rw’ wewep lord aliquem quast 
malum.”’) 

1 Denon, Voyage de la Sicile, 1v. p. 144. See the representation 
of the car in Capt. W. H. Smyth’s Sicily, p. 85. The 9th to 13th 
of July are occupied by the festival. of S. Rosalia. The great Pana- 
thengwa were celebrated on the 28th of Hecatombeon. Cp. Clinton, F. H. 
p. 326. 
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The particular route which was chosen for the 
progress of the Panathenaic Procession through 
the Athenian City, was dictated no doubt by the 
characteristic suggestions of Athenian taste. To pass 
through the most splendid streets of Athens, to 
spread itself abroad in the noblest squares, to visit 
the most august temples, to display a new and 
pompous spectacle to the theatre, and to pause at 
last in the highest and proudest spot in the whole 
city—in a word, after its festal voyage, to anchor 
in the Acropolis,—was a duty which this proces- 
sion owed both to itself and them. The route there- 
fore which it followed, may serve us as a tacit 
guide to conduct us through the city of Athens in 
the most advantageous way. 


Let us take our station with it at its commence- 
ment, at the north-west of the city, a little outside 
the walls, and at the point where *Hippias was en- 
gaged in marshalling this same procession, when 
his brother Hipparchus fell near the Leocorium in 
the inner Cerameicus: we then follow it into the 
city by the Dipylum: it passes along an avenue 
formed by the two *parallel arcades, which have been 
described above as leading to the Agora, and tra- 
verses the circle of the *Agora between the Areo- 


2 Thue. v1. 57. 
* Bekker. Anecd. 1. p. 222. v. BaciNewos orod. 


* Bekker. Anecd. 1. p. 242. v. dpuy dépew ota THs ayopas. Coms 
pare Himerius quoted by Schneider Xen, Mag. Eq. .c. 3. and Menander 
p. 165. Meineke. 
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pagus and the Pnyx: it enters the valley of Limnz 
lying on the south of the Acropolis, it passes beneath 
the theatre, and at length reaches the 'Eleusinium : 
this is the point of curvature in its course. It now 
tends westward, *coasting the northern rocks of the 
Acropolis. It ascends the Acropolis itself by the 
western entrance through the marble portals of the 
Propylea. Here the procession halts. The Peplos 
is carried to its destination in the Temple of 
Minerva Polias. 


There is, I believe, a direct allusion to this 
movement and destination of the Peplos, in the 
minute description by Euripides of the progress and 
dedication to Minerva of the wooden horse in the 
Acropolis of Troy. (Troad. 517.) 

ava © efoacev ews 

Tpwddos ard wérpas -aorabeis’ 

maoa oe ‘yérva dpuryev 

mpos was wpudbn. 

Tis ovx EBa veaviowy 

Tis ov ‘yepatos, ex Comey 3 

KAworo 0 apzdiBoros Vivact, vaos woel 
axacos KeAapov eis Edpava 

Adiva [ladrados Oécay Deas. 


1 Suid. v. wéwios —~ pexpl rot EXevaorviov. 
® Hence Virgil has imagined a convenient shifting of the wind to 
aid it on its course. Ciris. v. 21. sq. 
Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, Pepio 
Qualis Erectheis olim portatur Athenis 
Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 
Et prono gravidum provexit pondere Currum. 
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Standing upon the rocky Citadel 

Of Troy, the City shouted, and a flood 

Of Men rushed onward to the Gate: 

What_ Virgin then went forth not from her Cell ? 
What Old Man idly sate? 

By twisted Cables tow'd, as sailors moor 

Some sable Vessel, at the marble shore 

Of Pallas’ holy Fane at length tt anchor'd stood. 


The course of the peplos through the streets of 
Athens to the rock of the Acropolis, the joy with 
which it was welcomed at the Propyl@a, the ardour 
with which it was drawn along in its course, to its 
final resting-place in the marble shrine of Pallas, are 
well represented to our imagination in this poetical 
picture. 


But the naval car does not remain here: it de- 
scends again into the city toward a temple which 
stood, as may be ‘shown, not far from the western 


3 By these arguments. The ship was seen by Pausanias in a spot 
near the Areopagus (1. 29. 1.) But it was preserved in the Pythium 
(Philostrat. V. S. p. 537. as above, p. 180.) or temple of Apollo Pythius : 
further, Apollo Pythius was called Patrous at Athens. Aristid. 1. p. 112. 
3 wéXts wpocdaBovca éauTy wWaTpwov 'Awdd\\wva Tov TIbOoy, and 
Harpocrat. v. ’Awdéd\X\wy Ilarpw@os, 6 Wv@:0s. Cp. Schol. Ar. Av. 1527. 
and Demost. Coron. 274. 25. Now there was a temple of Apollo Patrous 
at the southern base of the Areopagus. (Pausan. 1. 2. 5.) As the Father- 
Deity of Athens he was properly placed in the Agora: (Pseudo-Plut. v. 
Lycurg.) Bwuds Awd\XAwvos gv rx dyopa, and near the Metroum: the 
ship was seen by Pausanias near this spot. This temple, therefore, I 
conceive to have been the Pythium, in which the Panathenaic ship 
was preserved. 

There were two other temples called by the same name, Pythium, 
which are not to be confounded with this: one stood near another 
Metroum...for the connection of these two deities is as usual as it is 
natural...on the right bank of the Ilissus, in the region termed Agrie, 

(Pausan. 
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roots of the Acropolis,; on the south side of the 
Areopagus, in the Agora. In this temple the vessel 
was laid up to be exhibited in after-times as an 
object of admiration to travellers, when it had ceased 
to perform its festal voyages—as the ducal Barge 
of Venice, the Bucentoro, in which the Doge solem- 
nized the annual marriage of the sea, is now preserved 
for the same purpose in the Venetian Arsenal. 


(Pausan. 1. 19.) probably the Pythium of Thucyd. 11. 14. The other 
was on Mount Parnes not far from Phyle. Strabo. 40 4. C. and 392. C. 
PiAdxopos THyv Nicalay, or (the eastern Megaric boundary) dad icOpuov 
mexpt Ilv@lou diujxew gnolv. See Miiller Dorians. 1. p. 267. 

At Athens, in the church of Yramdyrn (200 yards below the grotto 
of Pan under the Acropolis), I find a fragment of an inscription 
which perhaps came from the Pythium of which we have first spoken- 


ETEPVANHOOPHEAE 
TQINYOIAI ANOAAQNI 
THN NMYOAIAA 
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Thesezx brachia longa Vie. 
Paropert. 111. 20. 24. 


The outstretch'd arms of the Thesean Way. 


Mucu has been said with respect to the number 
and direction of the Long Walls which stretched from 
the city of Athens to the sea. For my own part, 
I do not perceive how we can avoid the conclusion 
that at the time of the Peloponnesian War—for of 
later times we do not here speak—there were three 
distinct lines of fortification reaching from the walls 
of the Athenian city to the sea-shore. 


Of these the two exterior, namely, that extend- 
ing to the harbour of Phalerum on the south, and 
that to the harbour of the Peirseus on the north, 
were the first' erected. As long as they stood alone, 
without a third, they bore the name of ‘ The Long 
Walls: but *subsequently, when, at the instigation 


1 3, c, 456. Thuc. 1. 108. ta paxpa refyn, Td Te Paripovee 
kal +d és TLecpaca—the last words are well added to distinguish these 
pair of paxpa relyn from that pair which afterwards bore the same name. 

* After p.c. 445. (AEschin, w. w. p. 51. 57. Andoc. p. 24. 23.) 
which exactly corresponds with the time in which Pericles began to 
have the direction of public affairs. Clinton, F. H. 3.c. 444, 
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The execution of the middle or most recent 
wall, commenced by Pericles, seems to have been 
very dilatory, as was often the case with the con- 
struction of public works at Athens. The comic 
poet ‘Cratinus, remarking on the tardiness of its 
progress, said that it was then extending itself to the 
sea by means of long words and prolix sentences, 
while in act and deed it did not stir an inch: 

.-.WaAat ‘yap avTo 
Adyouot mpoaryes Tepixrens, Epyoroe 0 ovde Kever’ 
...for Pericles, an age since, 
In word extends tt, though in deed he really does not touch tt. 
And I cannot but suspect that there is an indirect 
allusion to some architectural work at Athens, only 
just executed, in the very minute and copious de- 
tail of the processes of masonry adopted by the birds 
in the construction of The Long Walls of their own 
City, which was but a picture of Athens suspended 


2in the alr. 


If so, the middle wall would not have been com- 
pleted long before 3.c. 414, when that play was 


acted’. 


1 Cratin. ap. Plutarch. vit. p. 383. Reiske. 

® See some of the analogies traced in Siivern’s Essay, p. 28. of Mr. 
W. R. Hamilton’s translation. 

8 The following are the details of an excursion from Athens towards 
the south-west, made with a view of tracing the vestiges of the long walls: 

H. MIN. 
At viii. 45. (a.M.) leave the temple of Theseus. 
1x. On brow of Pnyx hill 
4. Walls there, abutting on xixdos doreos. 


20. Cross Ilissus. 
30. Fall 
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H. MIN. 

30. Fall into road to Phalerum. 

37. Vestiges of a long wall (the Phaleric ?) of a hard coarse 
pudding-stone. 

42. Other vestiges. 

x. Church on r. Blocks: from wall? pass over a low ridge ; 
cistern: Marsh. Bear to right, and find a wall, (7d 
dia pécov reiyos?) of white and soft Phaleric stone : 
bear further to the north ; after 219 paces come to another 
similar wall of soft Phaleric stone. These two the 
Tlespatxa oxéXn. 

39. Cross over the middle wall: proceed toward the N.E. of 
Phalerum : go along the flat beach toward the eastern 
point of Phalerum: here the apex of Mount Lycabet- 
tus is seen just over the Propylza. 

xI. At eastern foot of Phaleric hill. Gate of Phalerum: de- 
scend over rocky hill to the eastern yA» of the Phaleric 
harbour: the substructions of this yjAn are very mas- 
sive: breadth of its wall from 8 to 10 yards: some of the 
blocks of stone 11 feet long: attached to it, a tower, 12 
yards square: further on, 60 paces, another tower, at 
the extremity of the 1A», to defend the entrance. Pass 
along the brink of the harbour toward the western yA: 
A distance of 200 paces, near the pvyds, are vestiges of 
wall skirting the harbour: at 450 from this point, is 
western x7An. 

The beauty of the Phaleric basin is very remarkable. 
There are fewer vestiges on the Phaleric hill than on 
that of Munychia. 

Upon the whole, I should conclude, from our observations this morning, 
that the traces of the long wall which we saw on the south of the [lissus, 
are too far to the south of the line of the Peiraic oxé\n, to have any con- 
nection with either of them. The former also is of a different stone: it 
tends to the east of Phalerum, and is probably lost in the Phaleric marsh. 
Compare Plut. v. Cimon. 111. p. 202. els téwous EXwders THY Epywv 
eurecdvrwr, épecaOvar did Kiuwvos, ydAcxe woAdZ Kal Alors Trois Bdpect 
eliayv weecOevrwv. 

A very interesting inscription was discovered at Athens in 1829, 
which exhibits a public contract with certain individuals for the repair 
of the Long Walls. This inscription is inserted in the Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto Archeologico di Roma, 1835, pp. 49-64. It says nothing 
of the repair of the Phaleric Wall, while it specifies both the north 
and the southern ones. 
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Nympharum Domus. 
Viratt. 


Dec. 27. 

TuIs evening we spent some time in a grotto 

on Mount Hymettus, It is about twelve miles from 

Athens, on the way to Sunium, and near the village 
of Bari, the ancient Anagyrus. 


It is a natural subterranean cave, entered by a 
descent’ of a few stone steps, from which access the 
interior is dimly lighted: it is vaulted with fretted 
stone, and the rocky roof is gracefully hung with 
stalactites. 


There are some ancient inscriptions engraven on 
the rock near the entrance. From one of these we 
learn that the grotto was sacred to the nymphs. 
Another similar inscription admits the sylvan Pan, 
and the rural Graces, to a share in the same resi- 
dence. The pastoral Apollo is likewise united with 
them in another expression of the same kind. 


The Attic shepherd to whose labour the cave was 
indebted for its simple furniture, is also mentioned 
in other inscriptions here. His figure too, dressed 
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in the short shepherd’s tunic (Gaira), and with 
a hammer and chisel in his hands, with which he 
is chipping the side of the cave, is rudely sculp- 
tured on its rocky wall. 


To any one who comes here from the magnificent 
fabrics of Athenian worship now lying in ruins in 
the city of Athens, this simple grotto—a natural 
temple on a solitary mountain dedicated to natural 
deities—will be an object of much interest. Here 
are no ruins. ‘Time has exerted no power here. 
The integrity of the grotto has not been impaired 
by lapse of years. When left alone in the faint 
light of this cavern, and while looking on these in- 
scriptions which declare the former sanctity of the 
place, and on the basins scooped in the rock from 
which the sacred libations were made, and the limpid 
well in the cave’s recess from which water was sup- 
plied for those libations to the rural deities—with 
no other objects about you to disturb the impression 
which these produce—you might fancy some shep- 
herd of this part of Attica had just left the spot, 
and that he would return before evening from his 
neighbouring sheep-fold on Hymettus, with an offer- 
ing to Pan from his flock there, or with the spoils 
of his mountain-chase, or with the first flowers which 
at this season of the year have just peeped forth in 
his rural garden’. If we may pursue the conception 


1 The offerings with which the sides of this cave were once hung, 
are rurally described in a picture of a pastoral grotto, similar to 
the present: (Longus, Pastoral, 1. p. 5. Villois), dyéxewro 6 yavrol 

N Kal 
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further, he might be imagined to come here with 
his pipe and crook in his hand, and then to pour 
forth his feelings in a simple strain, such as the fol- 
lowing, which from the objects it notices would 
have here been very appropriate : 


‘omndruyyes Nuudbwv evaridaxes, at Tocov Udwp 
elBovoa: axodov Tovde KaTa mpéovos, 
, ® s ? la s 
Ilavos + nynecoa miTvoTERTOLIO Kahin 
4 e 4 , 4 v , 
THv ure Bnocams wooo Nedoyyxe weTpys, 
avrai O iAnxore kai evOnporo déxea0e 


Lwoavdpoy Taxwns oKUA edahoocoins... 


Grot Of the Nymphs, where from the rocky brow 
Refreshing streams of liquid crystal flow, 

Thou echoing Crypt, where pine-crown'd Pan resides, 
Pacing within the vaulted valley's sides ; 

Hail, and reward Sosander's ruraé totl, 

Hie chase asstet, who gives you of his sporl. 


The inscriptions which are seen engraved on the 
sides of the grotto, still *deserve some further notice. 
The cave is of a horse-shoe form, of which the con- 
cave part is the most distant from the entrance. 


xal aiXol wrdytoe Kal ciptyyes kal xd\apuos, TpecBvTépwv TWoipévo 
dvaOnpara; which I quote at length, and suggest also that yavAol should 
there be altered into av’Aol, on the authority of Theocritus, xx. 29. 


Kyy abdX\@ Aartéw, xhv dwvaxt, Kiy WKaytavry. 
Liquids were offered in yavAoi, (Theoc. v. 58.) but the yavdol 
themselves were not hung up a8 dva@rjpara. 
1 Crinagor. Anthol. 1. p. 269. Jacobs. 
2 Even after that which they have received from Boeck. C. Ins, Gr. 
456. 
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On entering the right-hand arm of this curve, the 
spectator will perceive the following words on his 
right hand: they are cut on the planed face of the 
rock there: the letters are arranged in rank and file, 
oToryndoy. 
APXEAHMOZO@ 
HPAILOZSONVM® 
OAHPTOZ OPAA 
AIZINVMOON T 
ANTPONEESHPE 
ASATO. 


Archedemus of Phera, the Nympholept, completed this 
grotto, by the suggestion of the Nymphs. 


It will be observed, that though in this inscription 
the long é is introduced, the long 6 is not: and 
that, since the conclusion forms an iambic verse, 
the last word must be read (not efypryacaro, but) 
etnpyataro, as the vestiges of the inscription them- 
selves suggest; a dialectic *license, which is to be ac- 
counted for by the Thessalian origin of Archedemus, 


in whose honour this inscription was engraved. 


The inconsistency in the orthography of the first 
syllable of the word Phere, the native place of Ar- 
chedemus, which is observed on comparing this in- 


® Compare Elmsl. Med. 3]. not. c. We have two other dialectic forms, 
x@wov and ‘Apyédauos, in another inscription found in this cave : 
Apxésapor 6 Dep— 
aios xawov Niu 


ais épirevoev. 


N2 
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scription with another in older characters, near the 
exit of the grotto, where he is described as o ®e- 
patos, is to be attributed, not to the difference of 
date in the two inscriptions—for, on this principle, 
vuucboy would not have here been written, as it is, 
for yuzgdw»—but to another cause. I believe the 
commencement of the inscription is intended to be 
poetry, and not prose, as well as the end: and, it 
being so intended, the form @npaios was employed, 
and not the other, in order to satisfy the conditions 
of the verse. ‘The sentence then may be thus ex- 
hibited as a distich’. 


"Apxesnuos 0 Dypaios o vuudbdAnwros 
ppacaics Nuugav ravrpov eénpyakaro. 


Archedemus of Phere, in a nympholepsy, 
By counsel of the Nymphs this cave did execute. 


1 The metre of the first line is Choriambic. 
Apyéllénuos 6 by | patos 3 vou [ éknwros. 
My conjecture that this inscription is intended to be metrical is con- 


firmed by the character of the other two, which were found here, and of 
which only the latter now remains on the spot. They are both anapestic. 


(1) Apxétn||uos 3 Sqplatos|xal xod[Actdqs | rats Noplpais @ | coddpnloey : 
which is an Aristophanic anapestic tetrameter, with a trisyllabic base : 
and (2) Apxédnnos || 

3 Sepailos Kalorov 

Noppas ipirevioen ; 3; of which the two latter lines are 
hy percatalectic anapestic monometers. It was perhaps designed, in these 
metrical prolusions, that the syllables Apye—, Apyedn—, Apxédnpmos, 
should thus stand successively as a base extra metrum. It will be ob- 
served that the word Nuu@acs occurs with the article raic in one of these 


and not in the other; which is another confirmation of the above con- 
jecture. | 
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On the left hand at the entrance is the word 
XAPITO (that is, yaprtrew, dedicated to the 
Graces, and not yageros) similarly inscribed; and a 
stone basin beneath it to supply water for libations 
to the Graces. 


Proceeding to the interior, we meet on the right 
side with another inscription, of which the sense is 
less intelligible, as the rock in which it is cut is 
more corroded by time. 


TANTEA 
=zOKkvyvy— 
KAITO 
eONni 
Having turned to the left round the corner into 
the other arm of the cave, we see on the left side 
a horizontal ledge chiselled in the rock, in which 
two basins, now filled with clear water, are exca- 
vated. Here, as in the Nympheum of Homer, 
"ev d€ xpyripes Te Kai apdudopies éacww . 
Adivos. 
Are basins hewn and amphoras of stone. 


On a perpendicular margin beneath these two 
basins, two words are inscribed, one under each; 


APOAAQNOS : EPZO 


the former of which words enjoins that libations should 
here be made to Apollo, the pastoral or Nomian 


s Odyss. xin. 105. 
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Apollo, who was here an appropriate deity. Per- 
haps too his connexion with Phere, the native place 
of Archedemus the adorner of this grotto, gave him 
a stronger claim to a place here. It was in the 
plains of Phere that Apollo exercised his pastoral 
functions: he there fed the flocks of Admetus the 
Phersan King’, 


Onocav T pameCav awecas, @eos wep wy. 
With menial fare contented, though a God. 


The name of the second deity is not of so com- 
mon occurrence. Still the characters are so distinct, 
and the etymology of the word so significant, that 
they overcome the doubts naturally arising from the 
rarity of the word. The second basin was, then, I 
believe, the property of Ersus (EPZOY). He 
appears to have been venerated here, as the benefi- 
cent *power to whose influence—shed like dew (pon) 
upon the earth,—all rural produce in its infant state, 
the tender blade, the opening blossom, and the 
young firstling, were alike indebted for their preserva- 
tion and increase. 


The mention of this deity furnishes us, I think, 
with a clue for the interpretation of the former in- 


' Eur. Alc. init. 

* Welcker. Eschyl. Tril. p. 240, considers "Epaos as a form of "Epos, 
“Epws, the principle of increase, and adds, p. 286. Man statt des Regens 
den Thau setz . | 

Vos date perpetuos teneris sementibus auctus (épcas) 
die dann der Pallas zum Dank in der Ersephorien dargebracht werden. 
Cp. Buttmann. Lexilog. 11. p. 170. 
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scription, which from its ‘corroded state seemed too 
mutilated to warrant such an attempt. 


In the first inscription then of all, the word 
TavtTpov occurs: it seems to prepare the mind for an 
abbreviation occurring, as.it appears, in this mutilated 
inscription, which would hardly otherwise have been 
admissible. The first four letters in this subsequent 
inscription are, I think, an *abridgement of ravrpov: 
and as it borrows this word from the first, so may 
the name of Ersus be supplied from the last. This 
mutilated inscription may, on these grounds, be re- 
stored as follows : 

+ avt[pov] Ep 

gov Aver 

Kai TOY y~— 
Ooviwy 


This Cave belongs to Ersus and the subterranean Deitites. 


The deities of the earth (Ocot ,Oomno:) might 
very fitly be honoured in this subterranean crypt, 
by the peasant who lived on the earth’s produce, 
and was reminded by the poet of agriculture to in- 
voke their blessing on his. labours, 


eVxecOae Te Act yOovip Anunrep: 0 aryvn* 
And pray to Jove Terrene, and pure Demeter: 


3 See an instance of abbreviation in the Elean Inscription. Boeck. 
p. 29. 


‘ Hesiod O, and D. 487. 
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and whom another poet might have supplied with 
language to be addressed to them, and to their as- 
sociate Pan, in this grotto: 


"airytBarn rode [lavl xai evxaprp Acoviow 
) “~ ’ A wv , 
cai Anot xOovin Evvov EOnxa yépas, 
airéouat © avrovs Kad wwea Kai KaXov olvoy, 
cal xadov aunjoa Kaprov ar acTaxuwy. 
To goat-legg'd Pan, to Bacchus, and the shrine 
Of Ceres the Terrene, this gift I bear; 
Oh! grant me fleeces white, and mellow wine, 
And corn-fields waving with the loaded ear. 


The name of Pan is twice carved in rude letters 
rANO 5 on the rock near the exit of the cave. 


Nuudev tiwwv iepov aro Twy Kopav Te Kai atyad~ 
uatov eoKxey elvaa—From the images and votive 
offerings, tt appears to be consecrated to some Nymphs, 
is a notice which Plato® has left us of another spot, 
and which might well have been applied to this 
grotto: and what is more, it might have been ap- 
plied to it by Plato himself from his own acquaint- 
ance with the place. 


In his early youth, Plato, as we are told by 
one of his *biographers, was carried by his parents 


1 Incert. Anthol. 1. p. 195. (Jacobs.) 

# Plat. Phedr. 230. 6. Compare his description of the allegorical 
Cave. Repub. vir. init. 

2 Olympiodor, v. Plat. p. 1. rév WAdrwva AafBdvres oi yoveis 
tecixacw év to ‘Yuntrre, Bovropevar ixtp adrov Trois det Geots 
Tlavi xal ’AwérXXAwrye voplw cai Niupgats Bea. 


=r 
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up the slopes of Mount Hymettus, and conducted 
by them to a spot which was dedicated To PAN, 
THE NYMPHS and THE PASTORAL APOLLO; and 
offerings were there made by them in his behalf to 
the tutelary deities of the place. 


We may, I think, be allowed to indulge the 
conjecture, that the grotto in which we now are, 
situated on Mount Hymettus, and dedicated, as 
these inscriptions carved on its rocky sides evince, 
to PAN, APOLLO and THE NYMPHS, was itself witness 
of that scene, and that we are now looking on the 
same objects which arrested the eye and perhaps 
inspired a feeling of devotion in the mind of the 
youthful Plato. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ed 


AsoOvncxovew, & wopOpev, cat wode:s, Gowep avOpwwor. 


Lueran. Contempl. 
O Ferryman, Cities die as well as Men. 


Laecrona! nEaR Sunium, Dec. 28. 


Tue desolate state of this country is almost 
indescribable. Of the numerous Athenian towns 
and villages which once covered its soil hardly any 
vestiges remain. It is almost a wilderness. We 
have not met five persons on the road during a 
two days’ journey on our way from Athens hither. 
We see occasionally a few shepherds on the hills 
at a distance tending their sheep, but at the first 
sight of our party they scamper away for fear; as 
if they were sheep, and we wolves. To gain any 
information from them as to the localities of the 
country is utterly impossible. 


The natural aspect of this country is as dreary, 
as its actual condition is desolate. It is bare and 
dry : there are no fountains or rivulets to refresh it: 


1 On this name Stuart well remarks, (111. p. 37. new edit.) 
‘Legrana or Lagriona, perhaps Aadpiov, the v is frequently changed 
into y; for instance, "Eypiwos from Evperos: and the termination a is 
added: for the modern Greeks never finish a word with a consonant.” 
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its surface is broken up into small groupes of low 
rocky hills, on which there is scarcely any vegetation 
but stunted brushwood. Towards Sunium we meet 
with pine-trees, in the thin foliage of which the win- 
ter’s evening wind sighs with a melancholy tone. 


In this scene of loneliness the traveller is more 
impressed by the appearance of the few traces 
which he meets with of the ancient population, with 
which this eountry was formerly thronged. The 
route along which we are riding was the high road 
from Athens to Laureium. By it the silver ore, 
which had been dug from the Laureian mines there 
by the labour of several thousand slaves, was car- 
ried to the city, and thence issued to circulate through 
the whole civilized world. The stony road over which 
we are passing is deeply worn by the tracks of the 
wheels which then went along it, groaning with their 
precious freight. In some places, for a considerable 
distance, the wheels have worked deep grooves in 
the rock. The road is now a mere mule-path. 


This route seems to me to coincide with what was 
called in ancient times the Sphettian way; the direc- 
tion of which is an important subject in Attic topo- 
graphy*. The Sphettian way was so called as 
communicating from Athens with the borough of 
Sphettus. Now Sphettus, in the mythological lan- 


? Plutarch. v. Thes. p. 26. Reiske. Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. 
Hippol. 39. 
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guage of Attica, was ‘brother of Anaphlystus. 
Sphettus, therefore—for such seems the meaning of 
the fable—was most probably near to Anaphlystus. 
The site of Anaphlystus is known: its name and 
site correspond to that of the modern And4physo, 
which is on the western coast of Attica, five miles 
to the north of Sunium. Again, Sphettus* and Ana- 
phlystus were both sons of Troezen. Anaphlystus 
we know to have stood on one of the points of Attica 
nearest to the Troezenian shore. Sphettus, the bro- 
ther of Anaphlystus, and son of Troezen, satisfied 
doubtless the claims of both relations, by occupying 
a similar and contiguous position to that of Ana- 
phlystus, and facing Treezen. Hence we conclude, 
that the Sphettian way is identical with our present 
route. 


Sophocles, in a fragment of the lost drama of 
his Algeus, gives a detailed account of the division 
of the Attic territory among the four sons of Pan- 
dion, in which he informs us that the southern 
district, that is, the district between Athens and 
Sunium, fell to the share of Pallas’. 

Ths o€ ns To pos voTop 
© OKANpes ovTos Kai ryityavras exrpEedwy 
eiknxe TdAnas... 


weees. Lhe district to the south 
The sturdy Pallas, fosterer of giants, 
Holds as his share...... 


1 Steph. Byz. v. Yq@nrrés and v. AvddAveros. 
* Steph. ubi sup. 3 Ap. Strabo. 392. C. 
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Now it is observable, that in the narrative which 
is preserved by another author* of the invasion of 
Athens by this same Pallas, it is particularly spe- 
cified that the route by which he marched from 
his own residence to Athens was the MSphettian 
way. This incident confirms our previous conclu- 
sion. 


We pass the night at Lagrona®, in a metdchi 
(uerox:ov), or out-building, belonging to a Greek 
convent. It consists of an open court with sheds 
round it: it is now quite deserted, and its walls 
falling into ruins. All its doors have been torn off 
from their hinges. There are no other signs of life 
near it beside some owls hooting in the night from 
the trees about us. 


* Philochor. ap Schol. Hippol. 39. Plut. Thes. p. 26. 


5 In our way there we leave on the left, Mount Elymbo, Balmé 
(on 1. at meiochi Andphyso,) with ruins on it, and be- 
yond it Mount Pani with cave, 14 hour off. 

Tor. here is Mount Yxewpi: behind is Mount [Youpéd: in 
front of us is Mecoxwp., a ridge of low mountains 
running round Xxewpi: behind is Layrepyva and 
Oepixo. 


To L just before arriving at Lagrona is Karadnxn. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


oe 


Diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces. 
CarTuLt. Lxiv. v. 8. 


Tue Temple of Sunium is about five miles to 
the south of Lagrona. Standing above the shore 
on a high rocky peninsula, its white columns are 
visible at a great distance from the sea. There is 
something very appropriate in the choice of this po- 
sition for a Temple dedicated to the tutelary god- 
dess of the Athenian soil. Minerva thus appeared 
to stand in the vestibule of Attica. The same feel- 
ing which placed her statue at the gate of the cita- 
del of Athens erected her temple here. In the 
former situation, however, as the nearer and more 
vital of the two, she was the Champion (Ilpouayos) 
of Athens: while standing in the more distant, and 
therefore taking a wider survey, she was the ('IIpo- 
voa) Providence of the whole country. 


By means of her temple on this promontory her 
protection was felt, and her power asserted, in the 
extreme limit of the land. By means of her pre- 


? Schol. Aristid. Dind. p. 27. IWpdévora Abnva dcr On... dx’ Expas 
ms Arrixiis, yyouv tov Lovviov. 
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sence here, extended to this point from her residence 
in the Acropolis at Athens, Sunium was connected 
with Athens; it became, in common language, a pro- 
montory not of Attica, but of Athens, Loumoy axpov 
AOnvov’. 


A little to the north-east of the peninsula on 
which the temple stands is a conical hill: here are 
extensive vestiges of an ancient building: it seems 
probable that they are remains of a temple, most 
likely of that dedicated to Neptune, the ovma- 
paros. (Aristoph. Eq. 558). 


The peninsular form of this promontory gave it 
great advantages as a military post. Its nearness 
to the mines of Laureium conduced to its prosperity, 
which passed into a proverb’: 


Vn “A A ® r) 9 ] 
woAAo dé voy mev eialv ovK edevOepor 
> Ww oa ~ 
eis avpiov de Dov veets. 


For many men to-day do quake like slaves, 
Who will to-morrow strut lke Suntans. 


It was the principal fortress of this district, and 
a place of much importance while Athens remained 
independent‘. When that city ceased to be so, Su- 
nium sunk speedily into decay; so much so, that 
we have °Cicero proposing, as a critical question to 


% Odyss. 111. 278. Ar. Nub. 400. 

3 Anaxand. Athenazi. 263. c. * Demosth. 238, 19. 

5 Cicer. ad Attic. vir. 3. in (Sunio), non ut oppido, preposui sed ut 
loco. But see Ernest Ind. dypor. 
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his correspondent Atticus, whether Sunium had not 
now arrived at that state of desertion to require 
before its name in Latin the prefix of a preposi- 
tion,—which was the nigrum theta of a deceased town. 
Some modern traveller, in a spirit of less refined 
sympathy for its former greatness, has daubed in 
uncial letters on the shaft of one of the columns of 
its temple the words, ‘* Homage des Siécles présents 
aux Siécles passés. 1818.” 


It was a distance of sixty stadia from Anaphlys- 
tus on the western to Thoricus on the eastern shore ; 
and Sunium is nearly at the same distance of sixty 
stadia from each of them. Thus these three towns 
stood at the three angles of an equilateral triangle. 
We now pass along the eastern shore towards Tho- 
ricos, now Thericéd. The hills are scattered over 
with juniper-bushes. The ground which we tread 
is strewed with rusty heaps of scoria from the silver 
‘ore which once enriched the soil. The silver-source 
of these mines, which was once the treasury of the 
land, is now dried up. On our left is a hill called 
Scori, so named from these heaps of scoriz with 
which it is covered. Here the shafts which have 


1 And lead also, Aristot. Cicon. 11. Iv oxAne A@yvatos AGnvaiois 
cuveBoireve tTdv wérXUBsov rev éx Tov TYPIQN waparauPdvew, where 
Boeck (Diss. de Laureo Econ. Ath. 11. p. 429. English Translation) pro- 
poses to read AAYPIQN: but probably APFYPIOQN is nearer the true 
reading. Xenoph. Vect. rv. 4. says of the same mines: wee dpuroeay dv 
éwl rd péradda; dwéxe: yap trav APFYPION jf éyyérara wédic Mé- 
yapa, &c. 
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been sunk for working the ore are visible, from 
which the *name of this country is derived. These 
strewn heaps of scoria are a fit emblem of the 
country itself on which they lie. What with the 
smelting which it has endured from war, famine, 
oppression, and pillage by its successive masters, 
Goths, Greeks, Spaniards, Venetians, and Turks, it 
has hardly a thin vein of its ancient ore left. 


The view of the ancient Theatre at Thoricus 
affords an agreeable relief to the dismal dreariness 
of this district. It is a vestige, one of the few 
which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic vil- 
lage enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. 
The agreeable landscape which has remained to us 
of an ancient *Italian audience collected on the sloping 
sides of a rural theatre, might have been supplied 
with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of 
the village Dionysia* which Aristophanes exhibited 
in his Acharnians, was doubtless a frequent reality 
in this place. Here also we are reminded of the 
scene which ‘Virgil has sketched from the antique 
life of the Attic peasantry : 


* Aatpa in ancient Greek is a street or lane; Aavpeioy a place 
formed of such lanes; i.e. a mine of shafts, cut as it were into streets like 
a catacomb. Hence in the modern language of Greece, Aaiipar (pro- 
nounced l4vrai) are applied to monasteries, and are “monachorum celle 
que cum sejuncte sint, vias et angiportus quodammodo formant.”” Du. 
Cange. Gloss. in. v. Compare Welcker, Trilog, p. 212, who refers Aa- 
BupivGos to the same root: to which opinion the modern pronunciation of 
the word (lévrinthos) would seem naturally to lead. 

® Juvenal, 11. 178. * Cp. Ruhnkeniana, p. 38. 

+ Virg. Georg. 11. 381. 
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Veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, 
Preemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Theseide@ posuere, atque inter pocula leti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres... 


The ancient Games are ushered on the stage, 

And in Crossscays and Towns the Attic swatns 

Strive for the scenic prize, and cheer'd with wine, 

Leap mid the swolfn smear'd skins on meadows green... 


a scene which, no doubt, has often enlivened with 
mirth and laughter the now void and silent sides 
of this hollow theatre’. 


A theatre was an appropriate feature at Tho- 
ricus, for it was in the port of this place that 
Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, first 
landed in Attica. 


The outline of this theatre is not of a semi- 
circular form; it is of an irregular curve, nearly 
resembling the fourth of an ellipse; the longer axis 
commencing with the stage, and the seats begin- 
ning from the lesser axis, and running, in tiers rising 
above each other, concentrically with the curve. 
They faced the south. The curved outline of the 
xotkov of the theatre formed part of the town-wall: 
this irregular form was perhaps adopted, as more 
defensible than any other. 


1 Schol. Arist. Plut. 1130. éy péow rot Oedrpov éribevro dexods 
wepvonuévous, &c. Ruhnk. Tim. v. doxwr:a{w. This theatre bears 
@ strong resemblance to the representation of the theatre on a fictile 
vase found at Aulis, described by Millin. Vases Antiques, 11. 55, 56. 
and Stuart, Athens, 11. p. 86. 
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In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, 
surmounted by a pointed arch formed in approach- 
ing horizontal courses, in the same manner as the 
arches in the galleries at Tiryns. We trace the 
walls of the Acropolis stretching for a considerable 
extent over two rugged hills, which rise to the north- 
east of the theatre. The style and massiveness 
of this postern, and of these walls, afford clear evi- 
dence of the great antiquity and local importance 
of Thoricus. | 


The harbour of Thoricus, now Porto Mandri, 
lies on the south side of the citadel. It has the 
reputation of being an excellent place of refuge, 
both in a northerly and southerly gale: it is a 
semi-circular bay, half a league in breadth, from 
north to south: its anchorage is completely shel- 
tered by the long island of Macri, the ancient Helena, 
which was well described as 


Dpovpa wap axtyv TeTamevn, vaycov NEeyw' 
‘EXévn TO Aowrov ev Bporois KexAnoera’. 
Stretch'd as a rampart by the shore, an isle, 
Which shall heneeforth the name of Helen bear. 


There is one great defect here, as in this dis- 
trict generally, the scarcity of fresh water. 


Thoricus was principally remarkable, in early Athe- 
nian history, as the residence of Cephalus. He died 


2 Eur. Helen. 1689. 
02 
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here, and, as it seems, while in the prime of life; for 
Aurora was said to have carried him off from the 
shores of Attica to dwell with the Gods. Thoricus 
became famous as the place from which that Athenian 
hero was removed to a heavenly climate: and with 
the. name of Thoricus was probably associated, in 
the Athenian mind, the idea of such an Elysian 
translation’. 


A migration of this character was. the lot of 
(Edipus at Colonus’. Its description by Sophocles 
may derive some light from this the Elysian cha- 
racter of -‘Thoricus. (&dipus is there represented -as 
standing on the brink of another world. He has 
reached the brazen threshold, and the rugged descent 
which is to lead him’ to it. Near him stands regis- 
tered the solemn compact which Theseus made with 
Peirithous, when they took together the same journey 


1 vy, ad Eur. Hippol. 455. 
eres ayipw acey 
n KatrAcHheyyiis Kégdadoy els Geovs “Ews, 


Epwros obvex, ... 


from Thoricus, Apojlodor. 11. 4. 7. See the representation on the vase 
in Millin. Gal. Myth. 1. p. 23. 


2 (Ed. Col. 1590. 


éwei 3 addixro rdv xarappaxrny dddy, 

XaArKois Babporer yHOev eEppiLwuévov, 

gorn xeredOwy év worvexlorwv ma, 

xolXov wéXas Kparipos, ot ra Onoéws 
TlepiOov re xetra: wlor’ dei EvyOijpara’ 

ad’ ob péaos otras, Tov re Oopixiov wérpou, 
xotAns 7’ dxépdov xdad Naivou Tapou, 


xabé{er’... 
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on which C&dipus is going alone. There is a mar- 
ble tomb at the entrance. All these objects are in 
character with the place as leading to another state 
of existence; and their relation to that state is easily 
- perceived. And may it not be suggested that, on 
the principle which I have just supposed, namely, 
the connection of Thoricus, derived from the story 
of Cephalus, its prince, with the idea of an Elysian 
migration, the obscure relation of the Qopixtos zétpos, 
Thorician Stone, which Sophocles next introduces into 
the same scene, may now be perceived also*? 


3 The interpretation adopted by Kruse, (Hellas, 11. 1. p. 252.) where 
he supposes the GQopixioe wérpos of Sophocles to be a promontory at 
Thoricus, had been properly guarded against, even on grammatical 
grounds, by the remark of Elmsley, l.c. ‘Male nonnulli rupem, quasi 
Oopixias wérpas scripserit poeta.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Zé 8 aut cepvas Ipryevera xA‘uaxas 
Bpavpwvias Set tysde KAndovyeiv Beas. 
Eur. Jph. T. 1462. 


Lreavine this morning the hut in which we had 
lodged at Thoricus, we enter a glen between Mount 
Koroéra on the right and Mount Tibéri on the left. 
The country becomes more cheerful as we approach 
the village of Keratié. Heaps of scoriz still occur 
near the road-side: a peasant who accompanies us 
calls them by their ancient name, (oxwpia.) 


These heaps suggest the meaning of the title of 
a lost comedy by Antiphanes', which was inscribed 
Oopixior, 7 StopuT Tw. I conceive that the Thori- 
cians were satirized in that play, as guilty of unfair 
dealing, by *piercing through from their own into 
their neighbours’ shafts in working their mines for 
the ore, of which the scoria is now visible near 
their own village. 


1 Athenzi. p. 689. e. where Schweigheuser interprets the expression 
as if it signified ro:ywpuyxor, or fossores murorum. 

2 drixararéuvoyres Tav pérpwyv évrds, and cuytpijcayres els ta 
vav wAnolov. Demosth. c. Panten. p. 977. 7. 
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We leave a hamlet on the left called Metropisi: 
it lies at the south-east foot of Mount Panf. The 
Tlavetov or grotto of Pan, from which this mountain 
derives its name, is about half an hour to the west 
of Keratié. It contains no ancient remains of in- 
terest. Kerati& is about six miles to the north-west 
of Thoricus. 


This village is prettily situated among vineyards. 
After our lonely journey, the sight of a groupe of cot- 
tages ranged among trees is a very pleasing object. 
Besides this, there is an appearance of greater com- . 
fort and security in this village of Keratié than we 
have seen for a long time. ‘There are flocks feed- 
ing at liberty in the open fields, under the sides of 
the hills: and there is no apparent alarm of the 
military robbers who now infest the other parts of 
Attica. The women of the village are neatly dressed : 
the population is Albanian. 


There is a church at Keratié dedicated to S. 
Demetrius. Cased in its walls I find a large frag- 
ment of carved stone, with the following metrical in- 
scription, in very ancient characters: 


MO! @ANO0SK$ KIMI 
AMA MV41: NAS 


This is an epitaph: by which the monument simply re- 
cords, speaking in its own person, the name of a woman, 
whose tomb it is, and the malady of which she died. 
The fracture of the marble hides from us the last 
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particular: but it may be conjectured, from the above 
vestiges of the word which remain on the monu- 
ment, that the malady was a pestilence, Aoucs ; perhaps 
even,—to judge from the characters of the inscrip- 
tion, which seem to be nearly cotemporary with that 
event—that it was the same epidemic which made 
such havoc at Athens at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. 


Hence we may represent the epitaph in an Iambic 
verse in this form, 


Aowmp Oavovons ciui aqua Mupivys'. 


After passing through the plain of Keratid and 
bearing to the right, we enter a picturesque glade 
overhung with pines; its sides are furrowed by 
torrents, and indented with clefts and grottoes. 
This glen runs in an easterly direction toward the 
sea. On its north side is Merdénda, and south of 

1 Compare the epitaph, 

ynpa Gavovcav tados exe: perokEevny, 
copied by Mr. Hughes at Athens, inserted in Welcker’s Sylloge Epigr. 
7 tT take this opportunity of quoting another inscription of a very early 


date, and similar to that in the text. J copied it at Athens from two sepa- 
rate fragments of stone, found not far from each other. 


MAO! OFAIpPOs TORE] 
COGK EN $T &S$IOHONOAN 
OS KA + el 


Which, with the supplementary additions from conjecture, may be thus 
exhibited in an elegiac distich : 

cya pirou maidds Téde Teveciiaos EOnxev 

ZTnotov, dy Odvaros dakpvoes Karcxet. 
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2Merénda another spot called Malizé; east of Ma- 
lizé is Kourigni, which is a rocky peninsular pro- 
montory on the south-east of Port Raphté, which was 
the harbour of the ancient Prasie. From Merdnda 
there is a chain of hills stretching westward, and at 
last, intersecting the chain of Hymettus: of these 
hills the most remarkable is that which is called, 
from its peculiar form, Strongile (ZrporyyvAn). North 
of it is the plain of Marcdédpoulo. On Kourigni we 
are told that there are ruins of,antiquity: near the 
western side of this harbour of Prasiz rises Mount 
Maleventi; on its north-west extremity is Mount 
Trivla, on which is a small chapel of S. Nicolas; 
on the northern brink is Mount Peraté (Ilepary), 
under which stands a church of S. Spyridhon. 


The western branch still bears the name of 
Prasdé, which leaves no doubt, together with other 
proofs, that its site is identical with that of the 
ancient Prasisz, and that the ancient fragments which 
are still visible on the north-west shore of the bay, 
are vestiges of that city. From the ancient pier, 
which is now washed by the sea, sacred processions 
once embarked on their voyage to Delos. 


The harbour is an excellent one, both from its 
size and depth: it is the best on the eastern coast 


2? Perhaps Mapwvea. Bekk. Anec. 279. 32. tréwos Artixns, Saou 
Ta péradXa. Demost. 967. 17. There must be some error in Fourmont’s 
assignation of his Myrrhinusian inscription to Meronda : (Boeck C. I. 1. 
p. 138.) Myrrhinus stood much further to the north than Meronda. Strabo 
399, a. places it between Brauron and Probalinthus. 
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of Attica. Its entrance is rather more than a mile 
in breadth; in the centre of the entrance is the rocky 
islet on which stands the marble statue, from the 
attitude of which the port derives its present name. 
The statue is a mile from the central point of the 
shore of the harbour. 


We enter the church dedicated to S. Nicolas on 
the beach of Porto Raphte. It is now nearly filled 
with Padavidia, or acorns of the quercus ezgilops, 
which grows here in abundance. In the harbour 
lies a vessel which has just arrived from the island 
of Ceos (Zia), which will carry these acorns to Con- 
stantinople, to be used as a mordant for dyeing 
black. The vessel is freighted with barley (xpsOap:), 
which it exchanges for this commodity. 


It is an hour’s walk from Prasie to Brauron: 
we pass some ruins on our way thither, which are 
those of the ancient Steiria. 


Here the country is of a very pleasing charac- 
ter. A little before arriving at Bradna (a name de- 
rived from Brauron) we cross a picturesque hill 
fringed with wood, beneath which runs a pretty 
stream, probably the Erasinus. It is edged with a 
line of white poplars. Beneath them, by the side 
of the stream, is a garden of fruit and vegetables— 
which is a rare sight in this country. To our left 
is a grey square tower on a hill. The landscape 
is softened by the quiet light of the evening, which 
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is now coming on. Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon, was brought here, as the ‘legend related, 
from the gloomy regions of the Taurica Chersonesus, 
and placed as a priestess of Diana’s temple in this 
cheerful valley, where she was said to have lived 
and died; and where her supposed tomb was shown 
in afterages. 


In a little more than an hour from * Bradna, we 
reach Marcopoulo, a village on the south-west; and 
here we spend the night. Our lodging is an Al- 
banian cottage. The family consists of the mistress 
of the house and her two sons, who have now with 
them some visitors from the village. As we ap- 
proach the doorway they are going to sit down to 
their supper, when they invite us to enter. In a 
few minutes the members of the family have taken 
their stats on the clay-floor round a low round 
table, on which is a large bowl of gurgouti, or por- 
ridge, to which each guest helps himself by dipping 
his bread into the bowl. The mistress of the house 
pours out the wine, and hands it to the guests, who 
acknowledge the attention by complimentary speeches, 


1 Eurip. Iph. T. 1461. 


* From Braéna a village is visible, lying at about two miles dis- 
tance to the north, another almost double the distance, in nearly the 
same direction. They are called Bala and Spata. Their names sug- 
gest the conjecture that they may have succeeded to the Attic demi Keph- 
ale, and Prospalta. Further north, and near to Marathon, were the 
demi of Plotheis and Semachide (Boeck. Insc. 1. p. 122). At Keph- 
ale was a Temple of Venus; for Kegadaiovw is to be written instead 
of Kedadalwow (i.e. Kepadatow) in Iseus. p. 24. Bekker. 
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to herself and family, in the same spirit and charac- 
ter as Minerva does in the Odyssey to Nestor and 
his son, on a similar occasion. 


When supper is over, the youngest son, who is 
a boy about twelve years old, rises and turns his 
face to the wall of the cottage and towards a sa- 
cred picture hanging upon it: he then takes off 
his red scull-cap, and standing before the picture, 
begins to repeat some prayers in Greek, which he 
follows by the recital of the Creed, and concludes 
with frequent repetitions of Kupe edéncov. These 
are the vespers of an Albanian cottage. They then 
retire to rest. 


The youth who here conducted the devotions 
of the family, on our visiting with him a church 
in his own village, and when one of the patty was 
proceeding from the nave of the church to enter 
into the chancel, or aytov Byua, deterred him from 
so doing by warning him that it was a hallowed 
place, 

. ek THSO Edpas 
eLerO’, Exets yap ywpov ovxy aryvov mwarew... 


and that those alone who were ministers of the 
church might enter there. 


The character of the Albanian peasantry is of 
a more serious and pensive cast than that of the 
other inhabitants of Greece: perhaps this incident 
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may be taken as an illustration of this: for I have 
not observed the same feeling, which was here ex- 
pressed, prevail in any class of the Greek villages. 
It was observed to me by a well-educated Greek 
—and the observation is generally just—that the 
character of the Albanian population bears the same 
relation to the Greek in modern times, which that 
of the Dorian race did formerly to the Ionic. 


I should not here omit, what I afterwards learnt, 
that our young Albanian guide had already himself 
attained to some dignity in the church, for whose 
honour he was zealous; there too, as well as in 
his own cottage, he performs a ministerial duty. 
He is there an Anagndstes. 


The elder brother of this boy is a youth of six- 
teen. He has just been married. His bride is now 
staying in the village of Lopes, which is near. She 
is said to be very beautiful: the expression by 
which they describe to us her beauty, is remarkable. 
‘‘ Yes, he is married,” say they, “and his wife is so 
lovely a person, that you would take her picture.” 
Efvae UTavopeupEevos, Kat 4 vuuddy Tov elvat rocoy 
eunopdn, va tThv yoayns. It is an expression which 
could not have been suggested by the rude linea- 
ments or colouring of the modern paintings of this 
country. It has probably remained in the language 
from the deep-felt influence of ancient art. 


Marcopoulo is situated near the central point of 
that district of Attica which still retains its ancient 
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name of ‘ Mesogea, or “Interior.” Whether one 
of the 174 'demi or boroughs, which once peopled 
the soil of Attica, stood on its site, cannot now be 
determined from any vestiges on the spot. It ap- 
pears however to have served as the central point 
of resort to one of the 360 clans (yévn)*? into which 
the 12 curis: (dparpia), or whole free population of 
Attica, were divided. This fact I infer from the fol- 
lowing inscription, which I copy here at Marcopoulo. 


1 Cleisthenes, to whom the demi owed their existence, (Herod. v. 66- 
69.) in order to ingratiate himself with the popular party, incorporated in 
his new tribes both foreigners and those resident aliens who had been 
excluded from the old tribes by his predecessor. So I would propose 
to understand a difficult passage in Aristot. Politic. 111.2. KXAeo@enjs 
mera viv Tay Tupdyywv éxBorry woddods Epurérevae Eévous Kal 
A®YAOYE jerolxovs, and not AOYAOYS jeroixovs, as the text now 
stands, without any meaning, in all the editions. In Plutarch(P. Aimil. 1.) 
the words ciuduAca and ddvda are contrasted in the same way as I con- 
ceive muAerévw and ddidovs to be here. 

* Of these two co-ordinate divisions, that into g@uAai and dquo 
was of a political, that into @parpia: and yévn of a religious and domestic 
character. Cp. Meier de Gentilitate Attica, p. 10 and 14, 
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ETAMEINQN AMEINIOY EIPEN EPEIAH TI- 

NEX ENANTIA TQI OPKOI ON QMOZAN KAI TEI 
APAI HN EIKAAEYZE EPHPAZATO AIATEA 

OYZI FPPATTONTEZ KAI AEFONTEZ KATA E 
IKAAEQN EFI GAAGE! TQN KOINQN TQN 


 EIKAAEQN A®@QN TA IEPA TOIZ GEOIZ O 


— 


wy 


YOYZEIN EIKAAEEZ KAI TOIZ AIKAZOMEN- 
OIL EIKAAEYZIN ZTYNAIKOYZIN YPE 
NANTIA TOIZ EIKAAEYZIN KAI MEMAP 
TYPHKAZIN EPI TOY AIKAZTHPIOY E 

Ni GAAGEI TOY KOINOY TQN EIKAAEQN 
YEVYAEIZ MAPTYPIAZ EAEZOAI TPEIZ 
ANAPAZ HAH E= EIKAAEQN Of TINEZ 
ZYNAFQNIOVNTAI TQ! EPFEZKHMMEN- 

Qi TAIZ MAPTYPIAIZ NOAYSENQ!I OQ 

Z AN AIKHN AIAQZIN O1 TA YEYAH MAPT 
YPOYNTEZ ENMAINEZAI AE NOAYESENON 
AIOAQNPOY KAI ZLTE®ANQZAI XPYZQI ZT 
EOANQI OTI AIKAIOZ EXT! PEPI TA KOI- 
NA TA EIKAAEQN KAI EP EZKHYATO TOIZ 
MAPTYZIN ANAFPAYWAI AE TO YHOIZ 

MA TOYZ APXONTAZ TOYS E@HFHZIOY AP 
XONTOX EIS ZTHAHN AIOINHN KAI ZTHZ 
ALU EN TQl 1EPQI TOY ANOAAQNOZ TOY NA 


| PNHEZIOY: 


* This inscription admits of much more copious illustration than 
is appropriate in this place. The Elxadeis v. 5. are probably connect- 
ed with the tpiaxddes, into which the gparpia: and yévn were divided 
(cf. Hesych. v. rpiaxds and drpidxacro:, and Meier. 1. c. p. 21). On 
the similarity and confusion of 0 and f (v. 5.) see Bast, Comment. Pal. 
p- 709. The judicial words ocuvvdixety and éwioxnyis are illustrated, the 
former, in a restricted sense, by Elmsl. Eur. Med. 155; the latter, by 
Bentley on Phalaris, p. 267. These religious corporations, of which the 
Eikadensian was one, are noticed incidentally in Theophrast. Char. x1. 
5. Cp. Meier. p. 34. The édnyrjctos dpxwv (v. 22.) was superintendent 

of 
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Epameinon, the Son of Ameintas, made this motion : Since 
certain individuals continue to act and speak against the Etka- 
denses at variance with their oath, and with the tmprecatron 
which Etkadeus uttered, to the detriment of the common pro- 
perty of the Etkadenses, from whtch property the Ethadenses 
offer thetr sacrifices to the Gods, and since they abet indict- 
ments against the Etkadenses, and have given evidence falsely 
tn the Court, to the detriment of the Corporation of the Etka- 
denses; (that it be decreed) to elect three individuals forth- 
with, from the Etkadenses, to co-operate with Polyzxenus, who has 
impeached this evidence of perjury, in order that the false wit- 
nesses may be brought to punishment ; and to eulogize Polyxenus, 
the Son of Diodorus, for his probity with respect to the Cor- 
poration of the Etkadenses, and because he brought an action of 
perjury against the witnesses; and that the magistrates of the 
Office of Information should inscribe this decree on a marble 
slab, and erect tt in the Temple of the Parnesstan Apollo. 


‘of the é@nynoe:s, which were properly suits against the harbourers of out- 
lawa. Suidas v. éprynois. Wachsmuth. 11. 294. In v. 25, we have the de- 
cision of the question of orthography of Iapwjooros, which is canvassed 
by Elmsl. Acharn. 348. 

I take this opportunity of quoting from another inscription, which 
I copied at Athens, another illustration of the text of this same. play. 
In this inscription, which consists of about fifty Athenian names, occur 
the words 


AAKPATEIAHZ ZTNITPATOY IKAPIEY2 


proving, against the more recent editor, that Bentley was right in substi- 
tuting the first word for the unmetrical form of it which is found in 
all the editions of the Acharnians v. 220. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


— SE 


wapdaxov TO Xwpiov. 


ARISTOPH. Pac. 1148. 


Dec. 30. 


Maxcoprovto is six hours, or about twenty miles, 
from Athens. The showery season has now set in, 
and our ride is accompanied by violent and _ in- 
cessant rain. The road lies along a shrubby plain; 
it leaves the path to Brauron, and a village called 
Hier&ka, on the right; passes between two villages, 
Kokla and Lépesa; the latter being on the left. 
In a church at this point is a sepulchral bas-relief, 
inscribed with the name APTIMAS. There are 
vestiges here of an ancient village. The name of 
the hamlet on the right suggests that it may have 
been the site of the borough called 'Kykala. 


At a distance of three miles further, and eight 
from Marcopoulo, we leave to the right the villages 
of Kangi4 and Leontéri. The latter, no doubt, de- 
Tives its name from the colossal lion, or Aeovrapt, 
-of white marble, which lies here near the road, by 
the Church of S. Nicolas. This was perhaps a tro- 


1 Hesych. Kixada: éypoe Alavridos puXits. 
P 
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phy to commemorate a victory; for which purpose 
the statue of a lion was often employed. The pea- 
sants look on this huge figure with a feeling of awe, 
which thus expresses itself in the mouth of a 
countryman, who informs us that ro meyado Onpio 
éxet THY Pwreay Tov eTavw eis ta Bouva, The mon- 
ster has a den on the mountains, pointing to the 
heights of Hymettus, from which he descends to 
hunt his prey in the plains beneath it. 


The whole of this district, to judge from the 
remains of ancient buildings which occur here, was 
wery thickly peopled. The Mesogeea was one of 
the most fertile parts of Attica'. Hence its dense 
population. 


At an hour and a half from Kangia is seen a 
tower on a hill, which is near the village of Kra- 
bata: from which a road converges toward that 
we are now treading, (which probably coincides 
with the old Steirian road*), and falls into it at a 
point called, from that circumstance, the Cross, 
(cravpo). Here we find a Turkish guard sta- 
tioned, for the purpose of protecting the peasants 
who are coming from their villages to the Athenian 
market; for this is the market-day at Athens. We 
now turn to the left, and approach Athens by the 
same way as we first entered it. 


1 Strabo. 399. c. robs év TH wecoyala Sy pmous THe ATTIKis maxpdv 
elweiy dia +d wANOos. 


? Ereiptaxy ddde. (Plato) Hipparch. 229. a. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


wadaidy ely tyvoe perérray. 
FEscu. Suppl. 533. 


We turn aside 
To trace the footsteps left by ancient Time. 


JAN. 7. 


I wax to-day from Athens in a north-easterly 
direction. towards Mount Pentelicus. All the villages 
among which I pass have suffered from the depre- 
dations committed upon them by the soldiers of the 
Greek chief, Captain Vassos: most of them are de- 
serted. 


My route lies through the plain of Athens, and 
extends as far as Cephissié, the pleasant village 
which Herodes Atticus chose for the place of his 
summer-retreat. It is about nine miles to the north- 
east of Athens. <A fountain of transparent water, 
and groupes of shady trees which charmed the re- 
pose of the wealthy and munificent philosopher, still 
remain here. It retains also its ancient name. Ce- 
phissiaé was the demus of Menander. 


At Cephissi4 is a grotto, dedicated to the Moirai 
or Fates, to which the female peasants resort, to 
P2 
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learn thence their future destiny, or, as they express 
it, in order to behold their own Moira. 


“Zrov "Odumrov, ‘arov xodupPov, 

‘oTa Tpia axpa Tovpavov 

4 e ~ ~ ~ 

orov at Mopar rwv Morpwr, 

w nod wou Moipa 

as edOn TwWpa va ion— 
At the peak'd Olympus height, 
And at Ather's triple crown ; 
Where prophetic Spirits hie, 
Hither, airy, gentle Sprite, 
Come, I prvthee, hither down ; 
Come, O come to me! 


is one of the fanciful airs which they sing to evoke 
the spirit on their entrance. It is said, that if 
a loose fragment should happen to fall from the 
vault of the grotto, the Moira is. believed to be 
propitious to their prayer. 


In our way to Cephissia a village is visible, 
which is on the road from Athens to Mount Pente- 
licus. It is called Garité: it may correspond with 
the country of Epicurus, the ancient town of Gar- 
gettus, which was certainly in this neighbourhood’. 


A similarity of name is one. of the principal 
cliies by which we are now to be guided in detect- 


1 See below, p. 233. Some of the other villages visible in the route 
are Kadoypéot under Lycabettus, on the north-east of it: Brachani, 
ten minutes to the south-west of Pellicé: a stream here is called Iie- 
wipe (qu. Edsrupidac?): Logothéti, ten minutes south of Brachéni. 
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ing an ancient Demus lurking in a modern village. 
Such resemblances are not rare. The names of the 
modern villages in this portion of Attica present 
many interesting reminiscences of their early charac 
ter and usages. In our return from Cephissia to 
Athens we pass the village of Marousi. Marousi 
preserves in its name a record of the Amarusian 
Artemis: for an ancient inscription which is inserted 
in the wall of a *church ten minutes to the west of 
Marousi, informs us that it served to define the 
limits of the sacred precinct (rezevos) attached to a 
temple of that goddess. Again, *Pausanias tells us, 
that the tutelary deity of the village of Athmonum 
was the Amarusian Artemis. Hence we infer that 
the Athmonian Demus stood on a site near the 
modern village of Marousi. The vineyards (ayréNa) 
which we cross in our way westward perhaps be- 
long to that borough. They suggest an appropri- 
ate record of the Athmonian hero of the ‘Aristo- 


* The church is about two hundred yards south of the village of 
Pellicd. There are three other small churches near it. 


HOPOS$:APTE 
MItAti$: TEME 
NOS$:AMAPV 
S$IAS 


or, "Opos Apré- 
prdos) = Tepe= 
vous Apapu- 
cias .- 


Limit of the sacred precincts of Amarusian Artemis. 


3 Pausan. 1, 31. 5. * Arist. Pac. 190. 
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phanic comedy, the Peace, who there describes him- 
self as Trygreus, 


Tpuyatos AOuoveus aumwedoupyos dektos. 
Of Athmonum, a clever Vine-dresser. 


It would appear that the Amarusian Artemis 
was connected with another Artemis, who bore the title 
of Kolenis. The jeu-desprit in the Birds of the 
same Poet, in which this last Artemis is mentioned, 


ouxere Kodauvig aAX axadavbis “Apremis’, 


seems to intimate that the word axadav@ls had then 
some connection with KoAawis. Now, not far from 
Marousi stands the modern village of Kalandra. The 
word Kadavdpa in modern Greek has the same sig- 
hification with the word axadav@is in ancient. It is 
in fact the same word. Hence, if we may take it 
for granted, that the Artemis Colsnis was not far 
from Marousi, and that the modern name of Kadavopa 
is a vestige of the identical ancient axadavBis, at- 
tached to the same spot, we are furnished with a 
local illustration of the expression in Aristophanes, 
which lends in its turn a support to confirm the 
positions indicated above. 


The title of another Athenian deity survives in 
the modern appellation of a village which lies between 
Marousi and Cephissié. This deity is Hercules. 

1 Ay. 871. év "ApapivOw 4 Kodawis “Apress. of Muppevductor 


Kortacvléa éwrovopd{ovary, wowep IWeipatets thy Movyvyxlav, Sidrarat 
8 tiv Boavpwvlay. Schol. ad loc. 
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*Plato bequeathed, by will, to his von Adeimantus 
a farm which he possessed in this neighbourhood. 
It lay between these two villages. He describes it 
in his will as adjacent to the road running to Ce- 
phissi4é, on the north, and reaching on the south 
to the Temple of Hercules, or Heracleium, which 
appertained to the borough of Hephestia. I have 
no doubt that the name of this very temple is 
still surviving in that of a village which we pass 
to-day in our way between Marousi and Cephissia, 
—namely, the village of Harakli (ApaxAet). 


A little to the south-west of Harakli is the vil- 
lage of Chalcomatédes (yadxwuaraces). In the 
present language of Attica this term has a peculiar 
meaning, which is here to be noticed. It is a 
noun substantive plural, and means ‘The Workers 
in brass.’ Connected, in ancient times, with the 
demus of Hephestia, were the three contiguous 
demi, which bore in their names the evidence of 
their near relation to the metal-working Hepheestus. 
These were the Evzupicas, Aasadisa, Ai€arida’. 


* See his will in Diog. Laert. v. Plut. 111. 30. Cp. Bentley, Epist. 
Socr. p. 407. (ed. 1777.) 

> Welcker. Trilog. p. 293. Von dem alten verbande der Ergadeis 
scheint noch die Phyle Akamantis gleichsam ein ‘Axpudviov rastloser 
Arbeiter, worin der Demos Hephestiade mit einem Tempel des He- 
phestos, so wie in dessen Naehe der Demos Evwupida:, und dann die 
beyden andern Demen AaidaXidas und Al@adidas Ueberreste zu seyn. 
He would probably connect the ‘A0puoveis (at Marousi) as Al€uovets with 
the same class. The Aa:dad{da: were subsequently removed into the 
Cecropid Tribe. In Bekker, Anecd. p. 240, for AAAAMATAI: Cgpor 
Kexpowldos should be written AAIAAATAAI. 
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I think that the village of Chalcomatades preserves 
still, in its name, the indication of a similar con- 
nection with the same deity. Their functions are 
similar to his: his festival, the yadxera, was con- 
nected with them by name: and his temple has 
been above shewn to have stood near the site on 
which the village of Chalcomatédes now stands. 


Not far also from this spot was, I believe, the site 
of one of the most celebrated objects in the ancient 
topography of Attica. This was the Temple of 
Pallas of Pallene. Pallene was in a direct line from 
Marathon to Athens. At Pallene, the sons ‘of 
Peisistratus, marching from Marathon, were met 
by and repulsed the Alcmzonids; at Pallene, they 
were themselves, on another *occasion, repulsed by the 
popular party. Pallene was also, I conceive, on 
the road by which an invader would come to Athens 
over the northern passes of Mount Parnes. For, in 
the popular fable, the body of the Argive Eurystheus’ 
was buried at Pallene, in order that it might ward 
off an Argive invasion from that quarter. Hence 


1 Herod. 1. 62. 


? Andocid. Myst. p. 14. sxyoavres rods tupavvouvs éri Haddnyiw 
{Cp. Sluiter Lect. Andoc. pp. 9 and 53, for the history, Herod. v. 64.) 
Elms. Heracl. 849, proposes to read IlaAAnve, thinking that the name 
of the demus was IId\Anvov; but it was really Pallene. Antig. Caryst. 
c. 12. 

5 Eur. Heraclid. 1030. See a similar fable with respect to the body 
of Orestes, Herod. 1. 68 Pausan. 111. 3. 7; and of Hesiod, vii1. 54; 
cf Aristid. 111. p. 284, Canter. who says that these bwoyOovious piAa- 
-kas tov ‘EXAnvwv pieoBar thy xuWpav ob xeipov Hh Tov év Kodwvas 


Ketuevoy Oldiwouv., CEd. Col. 576. 621. 
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it would not be far from Acharne: and thus the 
expression put into the mouth of the Acharnians 
issuing from Acharne, * 


adda det Cyreiv tov avdpa cai Brexevw Badd n- 


yace, 


would be very natural and appropriate. 


This word was sometimes written °Pellene: from 
this form the temple would be called TWeAAnuxov. 
Perhaps a record of it is still preserved in the name 
of the modern village of Pelliko®, which is ten minutes 
to the east of Marousi, and not far from the site 
of Hepheestia. 


There is an additional reason which confirms me 
in this supposition, that Pallene was either at or 


* Acharn. 222. 

5 Inscript. ap. Boeck. p. 235. In Diog. Laert. Theophr. v. 57. 
TIEAANEY’® is an error of the text for TEAAHNEYS. 

6 Pallene was near Gargettus; for Eurystheus, who was buried at Pal- 
lene (Eur. Heraclid. 1030), is said to be interred near Gargettus (Strabo, 
377. Hesych. v. 'apynrrdés). Hence is explained the story of Plutarch, 
Vit. Thes. c. 13, that the Pallenians would not intermarry with the Agnu- 
sians, because of an act of Agnusian treachery committed at Gargettus ; 
that is, near their own village of Pallene. See Bentley, Phalaris, p. 145. 
The same story would lead us to suppose that Agnus was near to 
Pallene, and Agnus was not far from Athens (Alciphro, Ep. xxxrx.) 
On the whole, therefore, I would place Gargettus beneath the northern 
extremity of Hymettus, not far from the cross road called Stauré. This 
would exactly tally with the narrative, that when Pallas marched on 
Athens by the direct road from Sphettus, his sons were sent by him 
with a secret detachment of armed men to lie in ambush at Gargettus, 
(Plutarch. Thes. 13.) in order to take Theseus in the rear when he had 
marched southward from Athens towards Sphettus, to encounter their 
father. 
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adjacent to this place. I infer, that Pallene was near 
the demus of Hepheestia, from the following circum- 
stance. On the birth of the Athenian king, Erictho- 
nius, Pallas is said' to have brought in the air the 
mountain of Lycabettus from Pallene, and to have 
dropped it where it now lies, a little to the north- 
east of Athens, as a bulwark to the Acropolis. The 
explanation to be given to this legend seems to be 
this. Pallas comes from Pallene, her own demus: 
she comes on the occasion of the birth of Erictho- 
nius: now Ericthonius was, according to some tra- 
ditions, the son of Pallas by MHephestus. If, 
therefore, Pallene be near Hephestia, where I sup- 
pose it to have been, Pallas will then come, with 
her natal gift, from the two demi of the two * parents ; 
from the demus of Hephestus, as well as from her 
own. Her coming, and from that place, and on that 
special occasion,—the birth of Ericthonius,—would 
be rendered more appropriate by that particular 
circumstance of their proximity. 


Another incident confirms me in this conjecture. 
There was a Corporation® of Parasiti attached to 
the Heracleium, or Temple of Hercules, which stood 


1 Antig. Caryst. c. 12. See Miiller, Brief nach Athen. p. 19. Leake’s 
Memoir, p. 35. 

2 Qn the connection of Pallas with Hephestus, see Plat. Critia, 
109. c. Cic. N. D. 111. 22, 23, where the Apollo Patrous of Athens is 
spoken of as their son. 

3 In Atheneus, 234. f. Two of the three Parasiti there mentioned 
are Gargettians, which confirms the opinion above stated, p. 233, that 
Gargettus was near Pallene. 


A 
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at Hephestia. The archives of this Corporation were 
preserved in the Temple at Pallene. This fact seems 
to imply a contiguity of these two Temples. 


On the whole, the reflection which arises from the 
result of this investigation is deeply interesting. In 
accosting any of the villagers whom we may meet 
in our walk this morning—zin speaking with one, 
for instance, who is now busily employed in gather- 
ing his olives from the trees by the way-side, and 
in making enquiries of him concerning these five 
neighbouring villages, Marousi, Kalandra, Harakli, 
Chalcomatddes, and Pelliké, we have been employing 
in our intercourse with him the names which have 
grown out directly from the worship of four pagan 
deities celebrated among these woods and gardens 
more than two thousand years ago. 


After returning to Athens, I visit the two white 
knolls which rise from the plain a mile‘ to the north- 
west of Athens, and gave their name to the demus 
which stood there—‘the white Kolonus,’ (apyyra 
KodAwvov’.) In our way we leave the olive-grove 
of the “Academy on our left. It is still called by 
the same name as in the time of Plato. 


4 Ten stadia. Thuc. viii. 67. 5 Soph. CE. C. 670. 
6 The Academy was six stadia from Dipylum. Cic. de Fin. V. init. 
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On the two hills of Colonus are two churches. 
That on the northern hill is dedicated to S. A{milian, 
the southern is sacred to the Panagia Eleousa. 
They are both on the sites of ancient buildings, pro- 
bably of temples. A little to the west of this poimt 
is a chapel of S. Nicolas’. 


What may be the character ascribed to S. Aimi- 
lian in the modern Greek hagiographies (or cvvaga pia), 
I am not able to say. But Eleousa is, I am in- 
formed, there represented as a saint of much mildness 
and clemency. This, her name—e)covoa, or ‘the 
merciful, —would import. She is regarded as evpe- 
vyns. As such she has with much propriety succeeded 
to the Eusevides of old, who formerly occupied the 
same spot. S. Nicolas, it is well known, corresponds 
to the Poseidon of the ancient Greek religion. With 
these three modern temples in its limits, 

*y~wpos méev iepos was 00 ear, Exar d€ py 
ceuvos Tlocedwv, ev 3 o auppopos be0os— 
Beat of) Exover, [ys Tre Kai SxoTrov Kopar— 
The place entire 1s holy: here resides 


Awful Poseidon, here the Fire-bearer, 
Here Goddesses, the race of Earth and Darkness— 


may still, in some measure, be said of Colonus. 


The modern walls of the Athenian city (aupryo 
uev ot woAwW oTeyouvot,) are distinctly visible from 


1 Also a church at the bottom of another hill, of the Agio-Axiv- 
évvot, who are also said to resemble Eumenides in character. 
7. C. 55. 
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this place: so is the site of the Temple of the Furies 
at the base of the Areopagus, with both which objects 
the demus of Kolonus is connected in the (dipus 
at Colonus of Sophocles. An opinion has been ex- 
pressed above on some of the circumstances connected 
with the death of C&dipus, as treated by Sophocles. 
At Kolonus, the question naturally suggests itself, 
whether we are to fix here the last scene of the 
life of CEdipus. Are we to imagine (Eédipus as 
meeting his death at Colonus? I think we are 
not. Sophocles does not, I think, place the scene 
of his death here. Yet it is not easy to discover 
where he does place it, if it is not to be at Colonus. 


This ambiguity probably arises from the conflict- 
ing traditions which prevailed at Athens on this point. 
The tomb of GEdipus was shewn to *Pausanias in 
the city of Athens itself, at the foot of the Areopagus, 
in the precincts of the temple of the Eumenides there. 
And this was an appropriate position for the body 
of CEdipus to occupy. For the body was to serve 
as a defence against an invasion. Being placed at 
the Areopagus‘, it defended the Acropolis of Athens 
in the quarter where it was most exposed to the 
assaults of an invader, namely, on the west. 


3 Pausan. 1, 28. 7. 


* Compare the passage in Valer. Max. v. 3, which is remarkable 
for its local accuracy: C&dipodis ossa inter ipsum Areopagum et ex- 
celsam Presidis Minerve Arcem honore are decorata quasi sacrosancta 
colis. This connection of Q(&dipus with the Areopagus explains the 
allusion in Soph. . C. 947. 
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Still there was strong authority in favour of those 
who placed the scene of his death and sepulture at 
Colonus. Sophocles, a native of Colonus, would- 
naturally be tempted to acquiesce in this belief. 


Thus he was embarrassed by the claims of a 
double obligation. The expedient by which he has 
contrived to satisfy these conflicting demands, and 
to convert the difficulty itself into a source of poetical 
beauty, is well worthy of notice. 


A few scenes before the close of the play he 
leaves Cidipus alone. (£dipus, without a guide, 
goes forth, about to die. But whither he is going 
the audience are not told. Still, a slight local in- 
timation directs their minds to the site of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens. His daughters fetch him some 
clear water from a spring: the site of this spring is 
specified: it is at the ‘Temple of Demeter Euchloos ; 
and that temple stood on the ascent at the south- 
west angle of the Acropolis at Athens. Thus are 
the minds of the hearers induced, by a gentle sug- 
gestion, to suppose Cidipus in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that spot. 


The mention of the compact of Peirithous and 
Theseus more remotely, of the broken chasm of 


' V. 1600, where the Scholiast well observes, iepdy xpds rH dxpo- 
wéXer; and to this temple belongs the inscription found near the spot, 
and still visible there, which records a dedication AHMHTPI KAI 
KOPHI. Boeck. Insc. p. 467. 
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steep rock, more nearly—for such was the character 
of the Furies’ Temple at Athens—would confirm them 
in this supposition. Thus did Sophocles endeavour 
to satisfy the popular belief of those who clung to 
the opinion, that the body of CE&dipus lay interred 
in that sacred site. 


Yet was not the poet faithless to his own native 
village. Colonus, and the Temple of the Furies 
there, might still be regarded (and indeed they have 
been so regarded, and on the direct authority of 
*Sophocles,) as the depositories of the same vene- 
rable trust. In vain does Antigone conjure Theseus 
to inform her where the body of her father lies. 
That is a secret which cannot be divulged. But 
when her father was seen for the last time by the 
spectators, he was still lingering at Colonus. The 
impression therefore might still remain on _ their 
minds that he is yet there. No explicit contra- 
diction of the fact is given. He may yet be at 
Colonus. 


‘Thus was Sophocles involved in an embarrass- 
ment arising from the very conditions of the subject 
which he had chosen; thus has he extricated him- 
self from that embarrassment; and thus has he im- 
proved the difficulty itself into a source of mysterious 
beauty—a beauty singularly appropriate to the dark 
and awful character of the story which he was hand- 
ling. 


* Cp. Eur. Pheniss. 1707, where C2dipus dies at Colonus. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Kal rovpavov 7, &¢ pac, éorw év Kad@. 
INCERT. Comic. ap Dio. Chrys. 1. p. 197. 


Yes,—and tt les beneath a lovely sky. 


ATHENS, Fed. 1. 


DiocEneEs', when he had been exiled from Sinope, 
migrated into the south of Greece, where he used to 
spend his summers at Corinth, and his winters at 
Athens. Corinth he preferred during the warmer 
season of the year, as standing upon two seas, and 
ventilated by a double breeze. Corinth also was 
refreshed by the cool shadows which were flung over 
it by its broad and lofty citadel, the Acrocorinthus. 


But Athens was recommended as a winter-resi- 
dence by other advantages: it was not overhung 
by mountains; it was gently fanned by soft and pure 
airs; it was not subject to be deluged by violent 
rain; and its dry and “light soil speedily absorbed 


' Dio. Chrys. 1. p. 197. 

* Ibid. p. 197. elvat rijv yodpay dpatav, os pyre beoBar wodAdkis 
myre Srouévery rd IINOMENON &éwp; where Casaubon transposes the 
last words: but the last but one ought to be, I conceive, simply ['INO- 
MENON. Xen. (Econ. 17. 12. é Xeyuwv: wot\a Usdatra ylyverat. 
Aristop. Vesp. 265. detra: Ta xapwiua Uiwp yevéoOar. 
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the showers which fell. Diogenes in this respect 
imitated, as he was wont to say, the habits of the 
great King of Persia, who moved into Assyria from 
Media, for the winter months. Athens was the Susa 
of Diogenes——his Ecbatana was Corinth. 


Our own experience would lead us to admire the 
wisdom of this choice. We returned yesterday to 
Athens from an excursion to Delphi, having passed 
through Thebes, Plats, Leuctra, Haliartus, Leba- 
deia, and Ambryssus, in our way thither; and through 
Daulis, Chzseroneia, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Coroneia, 
Thebes, Delium, and so over the river Asopus, and 
the passes of Mount Parnes, on our return. The 
overflowings of the Asopus in the plain of Plates 
were then covered with ice, as they were at the 
time of the siege of that city described by Thu- 
cydides. On our way back, the cold was excessively 
severe: it was, in a word, one of Hesiod’s Bceotian 
winters. On Mount Parnassus we were detained by 
a snow-storm. The snow was drifting with incessant 
violence as we passed the Triodos, where (£dipus 
encountered his father, in our way to the city of 
Daulis. The hill on which the citadel of Daulis 
stands was covered with a deep snow: the cold was 
too severe to allow a transcript to be made even of a 
few lines of some ancient inscriptions which are found 
in a ruined church on its summit. We entered 
Thebes in a snow-storm. It did not abate for several 
days, and confined us at Thebes in a room with no 
window—there was not then a pane of glass in the 

Q 
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whole of Thebes—for exactly a week. The same 
cause prevented us from pursuing the ordinary and 
shortest route from Thebes, that by the pass of 
Phyle. That passage was completely blocked up by 
snow. We were therefore compelled to follow the 
long and circuitous route over the high and open 
plain on the north of the Asopus, which brought us 
out on the sea-coast a little to the south of the 
Euripus. 


Thence we followed the shore southward, passing 
by Delium, and crossing the Asopus, which was 
then swollen to a formidable stream; and then 
mounting the acclivities of Mount Parnes. Here 
however the snow befriended us. For in passing 
over these heights, at a distance of a few miles to 
the north-east of Deceleia, our party was waylaid 
and attacked by two detachments of a large armed 
troop of the military bandits who at present infest 
and pillage this province. We owed our escape 
from that detention by these persons in their moun- 
tain-haunts—by which other travellers have suffered, 
for the sake of a ransom on their release—to the 
singular inclemency of the season, which rendered 
their access to these their abodes difficult, and their 
residence in them impossible. 


After an experience of such continued rigorous 
weather during this excursion, we were much sur- 
prised to hear, on our arrival at Athens, that the 
cold had not been severe in this place; that in the 
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plain of Athens scarcely any snow had fallen, and 
that none had remained upon the ground. The 
climate therefore of Attica still may retain the cha- 
racter, which it enjoyed formerly, for this peculiar 
excellence. And we are therefore far from acceding 
to the opinion expressed by one of the persons in 
the following dialogue, which deplores the degene- 
rate state of this lovely and once fortunate country. 


A. Séowow axacwry wor A@Onvaiwov wor! 
B. wvOpwre, uy rey, ovxeT etait deaxorat. 
A. «s mos KaXov cov aivera: To vewproy ! 
B. adX\@ we *EXAnomovrov aicxypor Paivera 

xai roy Avcavopov. A. ws xados 6 o Tepaeus. 
B. én yap meta Twv xpiy Terxéwv avTov Brees ; 
A. adron Se tly xw Toad Exx addy yun; 
B. cixer pev, tows 5 ewi ovthopais amexeipato. 
Kai Tovpavov +, ws paciv, éorw ev Kang. 
WOS$ Of ye AquwTTOVEL, Kai voTOVGL, Kai 


> 


A , » , r 9 ~ 2; 
TO wKEov amodNuTa MEPOS EK TwWY AEpwr 
9 TeV TwodEuiwn'. 
A. Fairest of all, O Athens! Queen of Cities! 
B. Nay, but, my friend, she is no longer Queen. 


1 Vet. Com. ap. Dio. Chrysos. tom. 11. p. 384. As I have taken some 
liberties with the text of this passage, in order to restore its metrical 
character, I will transcribe it as it stands in the text of Reiske. 11. p. 334. 
déowova 8 draceyv wotewy wétvia Abnvainy wort, py Aéye dvOpwre, 
otxér’ elaiv éxeivo: Ceowdra. ws Kai Kaddv cov daivera: Td veoptoy. 
@\Aa pel’ ‘EXAjowovroy xal Aécavédpov alcxypov. cards & 6 Tetpasets, 
ért 62 péra TeV Terye@y abrov Bréres* 

dAron dt tie ww Todd Evy’ adAn yun; (yon Valcken. Hippol. 186.) 
elye pay oy, cobeioa 8 (Valcken. éywicica, but AHCQO EIZA AE 
seems to be only a combination of two readings: ICQCA’ and EITA AE) 


ws éwl cupgopais dwexeiparo. 


Q2 
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How fair to me thy arsenals appear ! 

Thanks to Lysander, and the Hellespont, 

To thee alone—— A. Petreus too how fair! 
You see tt then with all tis former walls? 

What land can boast such stately groves as thou! 
Of yore—which now, for grief she oft has shorn. 
Yes, and she les beneath a lovely sky! 
How,—twhen she pines with hunger and disease, 
And more here perish by the notsome air 

Than by the Foeman's sword ? 


Dp ipo wp 


Nor is there at present any exaggeration to be 
found in the ‘agreeable picture which was drawn 
in its better days of the particular features which 
distinguish the city of Athens from every other in 
Greece :— 


~ » ~ . @ ~ 
Tov mev avroduwr, anp te ovtos etaiperos Tov 
~ A a ~ e wf oe , ” ~ 
. WoAXov, Kai AipevEs ToLovTor’ ETL CE auTNS THS AK po- 
id e a q A d cd ww a 
wodews 4 Deon, Kai TO WoTEp aUpas evXapt TpoT- 
n~ ~ ~ t 4 ~ 
Badrov mavrayov’ Tov yap tH macys ATTiKns 
. w v , , » 
aépos oUTws ExovTos, apictos Kal kaBapwraros eoTw 
e a ar , ‘ ) 
O THs WoEWS UTEPEXwY. ‘yvoins 0 dv auTyy, emi 
~ , e 9 “~ ~ » Y ~ ~ 
TH woppwlev, ws “reptavyH TY UTEP THs Kearns 
AEDs ov 


Of the natural properties of Attica, the air possesses su- 
pertor excellence, as tts ports do likewise; besides this, the 
position of the Acropolis itself, and the loveliness of tts circum- 


1 Compare Xen. Vectigal. c. 1. and Aristoph. Athen. 1x. 372. c. on 
the climate and seasons of Attica. 

2 For wowep aiyg (i. ec. os TIEPAYIHI), which is the reading of 
all the editions, I have here substituted ip the text, ws IMEPIAYTH. 
In Aristot. de Mundo ddws repiavyrs is, a circumlucent halo; which is 
the sense required here. 
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amltent aimosphere, are admirable; for while the atmosphere 
of all Attica has this character, that espectally which hangs 
over the citadel ts the fairest and most pure, so that you 
might recognize that spot at a distance by the crown of light 
whick encircles tt. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


"Ayopa 'v Adavarw yaipe. 


ARISTOPH. 


THe Bazar or Market at Athens is a long street, 
which is now the only one there of any importance. 
It has no foot-pavement; there is a gutter in the 
centre, down which, in this wintry weather, the water 
runs in copious torrents. The houses are generally 
patched together with planks and plaster. Looking 
up the street, you command a view of the commo- 
dities with which this Athenian market is now sup- 
plied. Barrels of black caviar, small pocket-looking- 
glasses in red pasteboard cases, onions, tobacco 
piled up in brown heaps, black olives, figs strung 
together upon a rush, rices, pipes with amber mouth- 
pieces and brown clay bowls, rich stuffs, and silver- 
chased pistols, dirks, belts, and embroidered waist- 
coats,—these are the varied objects which a rapid 
glance of this street presents to the spectator. 


The objects which are not to be found here, as 
well as those which are, ought not to be neglected 
in this description. Here there are no books, no 
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lamps, no windows, no carriages, no newspapers, no 
post-office. The letters which arrived here a few 
days since from Napoli, after having been publicly 
cried in the streets, if they were not claimed by 
the parties to whom they were addressed, were com- 
mitted to the flames. 


Such is the present state of Athens, as far as 
its streets speak of its condition. This city is still 
in the hands of the Turks. All the other conti- 
nental towns of Greece south of Thermopyle are 
independent of Turkey. Strange it is that of all 
the towns of southern Greece, a distinction of this 
nature should have been reserved for Athens ! 


Such however is the case. The Muezzin still 
mounts the scaffold in the bazar here to call the 
Mussulman to prayer at the stated hours; a few 
Turks still doze in the archways of the Acropolis, 
or recline while smoking their pipes, and leaning 
with their backs against the rusty cannon which are 
planted on the battlements of its walls; the Athe- 
nian peasant, as he drives his laden mule from 
Hymettus through the eastern gate of the town, still 
flings his small bundle of thyme and brushwood, 
from the load which he brings on his mule’s back, 
as a tribute to the Mussulman toll-gatherer, who sits 
at that entrance of the town; and a few days ago 
the cannon of the Acropolis fired the signal of the 
conclusion of the Turkish Ramazam—the last which 
will ever be celebrated in Athens. 
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Such alterations will probably have occurred 
within a few years in the general aspect of things 
in this place, that this description of its appear- 
ance at this time will then be perhaps considered 
as a chapter taken from the fabulous history of 
Athens, and its condition in a short period be as 
far removed from its present, as from its ancient 
state under the old Cecropian monarchs, and at that 
obscure epoch, when its soil was trodden by the 
feet of the roving Pelasgi. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Get ydp avrovs cai opodp’ dvras ’Arrixous. 


ARISTOPH. 


Ter arrival of the new King of Greece, which 
took place at Napoli on the 80th of January, has 
produced much excitement at Athens. The Athe- 
nians propose to send a deputation from Athens to 
Napoli, to welcome their new monarch to Greece. 
But who are the particular individuals to be selected 
as delegates on this embassy, is a question which 
is now frequently put, and answered in many dif- 
ferent ways. Had an embassy been decreed yesterday 
in the Pnyx, to meet Philip of Macedon at Ther- 
mopyle, there could not be more agitation at Athens 
than there is now.. 


For the purpose of settling this question, meet- 
ings and counter-meetings have been held by the 
rival factions into which the political society of Athens 
is divided: a fray has just occurred in the market- 
place, which was attended by bloodshed. The two 
principal combatants have been since reconciled to 
one another by the mediation of the Bishop of 
Athens, who ratifies this work of reconciliation by a 
religious ceremony provided expressly for such occa- 
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sions in the Greek Ritual. The existence of such 
an ‘office in the Greek Liturgy, is a curious evi- 
dence of the irritability of the Greek character, 
which the national religion now, as of old, steps in 
to mitigate. “Eyw weobeis uro tev Pitwy dendr- 
Aa ynv Tovros ev ™H woe. evavTiov papTupwv, 
oirwes Sin ANaTTOV Huas mpos THE vew THS ‘AOn- 
vas. TI, at the instance of my friends, was recon- 
ciled to these persons in the Acropolis, in the presence 
of witnesses, who reconciled us to each other at the 
Temple of Minerva there,—expressions used by an 
ancient Athenian orator ’on a similar occasion, might 
now be used, mutatis mutandis, by the political rivals 
of Athens, of whom we have just spoken. 


No better evidence can be given of the miserable 
jealousies which distract the political parties of modern 
Athens, than the expressions used by the same Bishop 
at the conclusion of a public *harangue which he de- 


1 It is there entitled Eiyy éqwi éx8pas elpnvevotons. Eucholog. p. 685. 

# Andoc. 146. 3. 

8 As an indication of the public feeling now entertained here, and 
as a specimen of modern oratory, I transcribe a copy of the Bishop’s 
address :— - 

‘Optrtla cvvropos, pnbetoa wapa TH Naw tov Ayiou Tewp- 
ylouv, (Oneéws) els tiv doEoNoyiav yivopevnv, bre @weorarn 
+76 &d. dtdtTaypa TOU Kpatatwrdtrov cal QeomurAdKrov pov 
Baciréws “OOwvos, év AOjvats, wapa tov ramweivov ‘Ent- 
oxémwov Taravriou. Neopitrov, cai Towotrnpnrov A€nvar, 
cvvabpotabévros mavros trov ao. 

“’Eydon wore 6 "Ilopanditixds Aads dre éwéorpeev, éx THs aly- 
Marwolas ris gv BaBvAwu, els ‘Iepoveadyu. TLoAG aeptcodrepov 
éxdonuev rjuets onpepov, evroynuévov pov adkpoatnpiov, ayamwnrot pov 
aseXpoi xai cupwodira, didtt, dia Tov Oeiov éX€ous, Eweira dad 

TOcOUS 
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livered a few days ago, (on the 14th of February,) 
standing at the south side of the low hill on which 


Tdéaous dywvas, awd rocatras OXifes, dro toca Bacava, awd Técous 
xevdivous, diwypovs, Nenraclas, opayas, wupKaias, pevyovrres, creowd- 
pnuev THe Kaxetoe, Hon éwerrpéWauev els rTHv woBeworarny warpida 
Mas, Kai éwarioapev els 1rd éSagsos THs Warpwas pas Ys, Wepiepd- 
pevot cis Ta épelmia, ws els waddtia, xaipovres. ‘‘ Ebdoynrds 6 Oeds 
6 wadetwy Kai wadw ldpmevos!’? ‘O wavdyabos Ocds, we éXerpwy, ws 
oupwabrs xal olxripuwy, wapéBhewe ra wrj0n Trev duaptiov pas, 
wai pat nrénoev. "Evevoey els ras xapélas tev Tplwv KpaTatwrareov 
Avaxrwy, olriwes évwOévres, ry Odta Suvdper, adwéoredXov tuiv dv 
Kparasératov kai yaXnvotarov nuwy Baciréa “OBwva, ot 1rd KpeéTos 
kai 1) loyis abrov ein duayos cal dxatrarpéwwros els alwvas. Nai, 
Xpiore Baoithkev! wad Néyw rd, ‘‘ ebrNoynTds O Oeds 6 wadetwv Kai 
wadw lwpevos!” "Q dd€a! w Aaprpdrns! w ebdpoaivn! wo dyadXi- 
acs! Aedotacmnévoy +d wavaytéy cov dvoua, Baotdtev rov Bacrdev- 
6vrwy, éwovpavie Oct, Kipie Wlavroxparwp! Aid elvac wpérov ruets, 
ws dAnOeis xprotiavol, va ‘bpvodoyjowpen, awd xapdias Kai Wuyis, 
Gydpes re wal yuvaixes, véot kal yépovres, Tov tiyiocrov Gedy, kal va 
dpwuev xetpas ixeridas wpds avtov, Sedpevor devvdws barép tis bytelas 
Kai évtoyicews tov Beoouvrnpyrov, kal yadnvorarov, kal xparawrd- 
Tov nnov Baciiéws, Sv dtéwor Kai ovvrnpot, we Kdpny d@~0adpov axdo- 
vntrov, kal dxpdéavrov. Nai, wavayse Baoihev! Kadws 1 A. M. vovOeret 
Kal ouvpBovreter, dia Tov B. abrov dtardyparos, ws Kowds warp, va 
watbaoyn Tov NotToU awe pas 4 Stxdvota, 4 caTravixy éxOpa, 
iy éyévyncev 1] Popa tov Katpou, xai ai dewal wepiotaceas (didrt 1d 
dworéXeopa THs &xOpas kal THs caTavixys Stxovolas drAXo obK 
éoriv, el pi dpaviomds, dreOpos, xal éEdvTwois wavrwy), ds dxob- 
cwuev rou lepov EiayyeXiov, rd drrotov elvat td véxrap Td obpanon, 
n seoworixyn diacKxadia (Scot érayyéd\Aovra trdv ddnOH xpioriavoy, 
xai Soot xptoriavol olxover. THv Uw’ obpavdv, GAAnv didackarlay dry- 
Georépav xai fOcxwrépay sev Exovow, el py rov lepov Evayyediov), 
xaQus Aéyer’ “ Haca Baordelia, (xai wddis, kal xwpun), pepicbeioa 
éonuwtiicera.” Attd rd EbayyéXtov elvat 4 Baois tis 6pO7s wlorews, 
atrd elvat rd OeyédXtov, abryn elvas n dppayns wérpa, Kara To, “ Xd 
el Wlérpos, xai éwi ratty tH weérpa olxodopijow pov ty éxxdnoiap, 
Kal widat adédov ob Karicxtcovew abtas.”” ‘As évayxadioOapev trip 
kata Ocdy dyaany, dyannrad pov réxva. Kai ds awoppipwpmer, dixny 
Kovioprou, thy StaBorikyy ExOpav, xpoodépovres dSof€oXNoylas 
els tov wavrodtvapov Kal tyyorov Oedv, motovvres ras bvrodXds Tov 
dwapaBarws kai dwapapewrws, dia v’ dxkovowney THs paKkaplas Kai 

adWevdous 
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the Temple of Theseus is placed, on the occasion 
of the first public dispatch being received at Athens 
from the new King. 


The harangue itself, the occasion of its delivery, 
the place from which it was delivered, the character 
of the audience assembled around the speaker,—a 
Christian Bishop of Athens,—were in themselves ob- 
jects of no ordinary interest. The Bishop was escorted 
to the spot with all the civil and ecclesiastical pomp 
which still survives in this almost exhausted city. 
He spoke in the open air, although the largest 
church of Athens, once the Temple of Theseus 
and now dedicated to St George, was close at hand 
to admit the audience under its roof, and though 
it was a winter’s day on which he delivered his 
oration. But, as we noticed before, public life at 
Athens was and is naturally hypethral. 


Some of his audience were standing on the rising 
ground near him, others sat on the steps of the 
Temple. 


adweudous éxeivns puovis, THs Neyobons’ ‘‘ Eb, dovAe ayablt Kai meré, 
én’ dXlya Bs miords, éwi Woddwv ot KaTacriacw, elaochOe els thy 


99 


xapav tov Kuplov cov: xai, rotovrorpéres, va Ciownev cal évravéa 


elonvix@s, tiulws, nal évddtws bard thy Bacidixyy wpooractay kai 


ce 99 


oxérny, didre “‘Kxapdla Baoihéws év yep Geov,” Kal elra v’ dkiobapev 
Kal rys éwrovpaviov abvrov BaciXelas. 
Zjrwcav ai kparaidrarat cuppayiKal suvdpues ! 
Zyrw 6 xparawraros kal yaXtnvératos fuov Bacieds "Obwp ! 
Zntw 4 ‘EXAds! Apny.” 
"Ep ‘Adrjvacs. 


v7 2. (14) Pevp. 1833. 
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What a change has been wrought in this city, 
since the supposed relics of Theseus, the old Athen- 
lan king, were welcomed by the people of Athens 
with the sound of poetry and music to this very 
spot! and how little changed is the Temple, which 
once witnessed that scene, and now witnesses the pre- 
sent demonstrations of welcome to the New Monarch 
of Greece! Were this Temple endued with sense 
how must it marvel at these vicissitudes—how, having 
beheld that ancient pageant, must it wonder at the 
ceremony of to-day; how must it be astonished to 
hear a Bishop of Athens pronouncing that three 
Powers, England, France, and Russia, countries 
whose existence it never dreamt of before, have sent 
hither a King, from a strange and distant land, 
to be proclaimed to the Athenian people on that 
self-same spot, which was formerly believed to con- 
tain beneath its soil the venerable ashes of Theseus ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Yarerdv nv wopevecBa dxo trys eAowowncov trv eis ‘AOnvas 
ddov, ovdev pépos xabapov ard AnoTev Kaxovpywv Eyovcay. 
Prour. Thes. c. v1. 
It was dangerous to travel by the road leading from the Morea 


to Athens, since no part of tt was clear from the outrages 
of robbers. 


Ocr. 19. 
Tus description of the state of the Isthmus of 
Corinth in the days of Theseus, gives a very correct 
picture of what it is now. For several months the 
entrance into the Peloponnesus from Continental 
Greece has been rendered impassable for travellers, 
by the violence of the military bandits who now in- 
fest the pass. The advice which was then given to 
Theseus by his mother Athra is as prudent now 
as it was then, and for the same reasons. In _per- 
forming the journey' in the reversed direction, we 
adopt the counsel which she then offered, and avoid 

the route by land, to choose the passage by sea. 


On setting out this morning from the gate of Athens 
in our way to the Peirzeus, we were cautioned by our 


1 This excursion was made before King Otho’s arrival in Greece. 
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guides to delay our steps till we had formed a strong 
party—xaArynv ovyrpodiayv—to go with us. But a 
few days ago, two Greeks coming from the Peirzus 
in the evening were plundered and severely wounded 
on this road. Such is now the miserable state of 
this country. If any one requires to learn by a 
practical lesson what are the results which political 
disorganization will produce on his own personal 
freedom and convenience, he has only to spend a 
week in Greece. To a person who is content to 
remain stationary in one spot, the embarrassments 
resulting from this disastrous condition are not tri- 
vial; but to one who comes here for the purpose of 
exploring different districts, the difficulties which it 
Involves cannot be enumerated. 


It is no exaggeration to say that he cannot now 
calculate his future movements by land in any di- 
rection whatever, with any confidence, for the space 
of two days together. It would be regarded here 
as an act of incredible rashness for a traveller to 
venture on a ride from Athens to Acharne. In the 
village of *Menfdi near Acharne resides the Greek 
Captain, Vasso. His soldiers, if they deserve the 
name, procure for themselves an indemnity for the 
pay of which they are defrauded, by appropriating to 
themselves without mercy whatever falls in their way. 


2 The same with Ilacovidat, according to the conjecture of Stuart, on 
account of the similarity of sound. Cp. Leake Demi, p. 134. Perhaps 
however the Io:uevidae (Meier de Gent. Attic. p, 50.) have a stronger 
claim on this head to be identified with Mevié:. 
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By this system of depredation the whole of the pro- 
vince is reduced to beggary. Many of its villages 
are deserted ; their population has quitted them, either 
to take refuge in the mountains, or to swell the 
numbers of these depredators, first, as the best means 
of self-defence, and then, by their own aggressions, 
to inflict on others the same evils which they them- 
selves have suffered, but which their experience has 
not taught them to pity, but to transfer. 


Another incident of a similar nature may be men- 
tioned to shew that even the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Athens itself is now in such a state, that 
unattended and leisurely excursions into its environs 
are difficult and dangerous. ‘The delineation of a 
chart of Athens and its suburbs was lately com- 
menced by two architects resident here. They were 
desirous of completing it as expeditiously as possible. 
Instead, however, of being accomplished, their task has 
just been abandoned, on account of the insecurity 
with which they found that, even within sight of 
the walls of Athens, their researches were attended’. 

1 The following picture by Professor F. Thiersch (Etat Actuel de 
la Gréce, 1. p. 237.) of the state of Greece at this time, is as true as 
it is sad. ‘L’administration est dissoute. Les préfets envoyés dans 
les eparchies par les gouvernemens, ont été ou chassés ou changés en 
agens des Capitaines (Vassos, &c.), dont les soldats occupent tout 1’in- 
térieur du pays et vivent aux dépens des habitans. L action des lois 
a cessé. Des actes de violence l’ont remplacée. Dans. les villages il 
n’y a presque plus personne, les paysans s’étant retirés dans les mon- 
tagnes et dans les cavernes. Voici les auspices sous lesquels la Regence 
arrive, parcequ’au lieu d’étre en fonctions au mois de Mai 1832, elle 
n’y entre qu’en Février 1833. Ces neuf mois d’angoisses ont ruiné la 
Gréce.”” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“*Iopev cis Dadapiva 


To Salama! 
SOLON. 


PEIn2U8, Océ. 19. 

ALCIPHRON’, in one of those imaginary letters 
which he has written for illustrious correspondents, 
while addressing himself, in the name of Menander, 
to Glycera, informs her that he has just declined a 
pressing invitation to the Court of Alexandria, which 
he had received from King Ptolemy. The reasons 
which induced him to do so he details to Glycera, 
who is supposed to be at Athens, while the poet is 


writing from the Peireus. 


Nothing, he says, in Agypt would console him 
for the loss of those objects which by going thither 
he would leave behind him at Athens. He derives 
an argument for his reluctance to leave home from 
the spot itself where he is writing. There were be- 
fore his eyes local objects of powerful interest, which 
he loved to eontemplate—scenes of beauty and glory 
such as no other country could equal, zov yap ev 


Aiy’rr@,—For where in Agypt, he asks, shall I 


? Lib. 11. ep. 3; and in Menander p. 342, ed. Meineke. 
R 
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see such objects as I see here; where else shall I 
behold ta pvornpia, THv yerruecay Ladapiva, ta 
STHNA, trv Vurradecav...dArnv ev rats "AOnvas ryv 
"EXAada; the Eleusinian Mysteries, the neighbouring 
Salamis ***** the island of Psyttaleia...in a 
word, the whole of Greece concentrated in Athens ? 


This passage of Alciphron suggests itself for 
notice here, partly as exhibiting to our view the 
same objects as meet the eye of the spectator on 
the shores of the Peirseus, and also as throwing 
some light on the circumstances of the battle of Sa- 
lamis, which took place in sight of these shores. 


But before it can be assumed to illustrate the 
circumstances of that event, the passage in question 
requires some illustration itself. The word =TH- 
N A, which occurs there, is corrupt: several emen- 
dations have been proposed for it’, but they are 
not very successful ones. The true reading is ta 
ZTENA. The place in which this battle was 
fought, which crushed the Persian power, could nat 
be more properly or more emphatically designated 
than by this simple name, The Straits. 


They were called, by excellence, the Straits, as 
the noblest scene of Athenian valour; and it was 
to their peculiar straitness that the Athenians were 
indebted for an opportunity of displaying that valour 


1 erivea by Dorville, Chariton. p. 449; and SAsjuea by Meineke, 
Menand., p. 346. 
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against a hostile force which was there embarrassed 
by its own magnitude‘. 


Hence it was that when the Athenians expressed 
their grateful acknowledgements to Themistocles, 
through whose ingenuity and courage the splendid 
result of the battle of Salamis was realised; they 
did so on the ground, that he alone aitwraros ev 
‘Te ZTENQOL vaumayyou evyevero, orep cade- 
oTata Eowoe Ta wpayuara.., was the main instru- 
ment of the naval conflict’s taking place in THE 
STRAITS; @ circumstance which clearly saved the 
cause of Greece. 


We pass the night in a small boat in the bay, 
having spent the afternoon on the shore in explor- 
ing the ruins of the town of Salamis, which are 
seen at Ampelakia, the modern village on the west- 
ern side of the Strait. 


The southern outlet of the Strait is faced by the 
small island of Psyttaleia. It was on account of 
this its position that this island was chosen as the 
post of a detachment of the noblest and bravest of 
the Persians, who were commanded to intercept the 
flight of the Greeks from their station in the bay. 


* C. Nepos. v. Themist. 4. Barbarus adeo angusto mari conflixit 
(schyl. Pers. 412. wiH0os dy orev vewv yApoicro) ut ejus multi. 
tudo navium explicari non potuerit. 

3 Thuc. 1.74. Comp. Themistocl, Apophtheg. H. St. p. 98. ur aef- 
Owy 6 Oenserondys tév Ebpuvfiddny év TOIL STTENOIZ vavpaynoa 
Kptea mpos Tov BapBapov éreme. 

R2 
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Here, when instead of pursuing, they were them- 
selves pursued by their antagonists, the principal 
carnage of the Persians took place. 


Psyttaleia is a low and barren islet. Its present 
name is Lipsokoutéli. This is, I think, a corruption 
of the older name, which, in the mouth of a Greek, 
would be pronounced Psyttaélia. The attempt to 
give the word some meaning in the modern language’ 
produced the present modification of the old name. 


It was the spectacle of the slaughter made by the 
Greeks here which struck the mind of the *Persian 
monarch with so much horror, that he sprung from 
the silver-footed throne on which he was sitting on 


1 In which xovrad: signifies a spoon, and, as applied to this small fiat 
island, expresses nearly the same idea as the ancient name did, which 
seems to be nothing more than a corruption of Vijrra Aecia. Coulouri, the 
. modern name of Salamis, is in the same way expreasive of its circular form. 
KovAoupz is interpreted by dqis in Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget., and is 
the same word as the Latin coluber and colurus: hence it means a cir- 
cular cake (xé\Avpa. Aristoph. Pac. 122.), which is its signification in 
Greece now; and hence the iron ring which encircles the pole of a plough 
is now called codovpa. 

* Aeschyl. Pers. 465. 

Héptns aveopwtey xaxwy dpav Bdbos 
édpav ydp elye wayros cbavyyn orparou, 
vYynddv bx8ov dyxt weraylas ddds, 
pias 88 wéwdous xdvaxwKxbaoas Aeyd 
nie dxdopw Lov puyn. 


The position of his throne seems to have been on the southern side of 
the hill now called Keparéwvpyo, and formerly AEgaleos. Schol. Aristid. 
P- 183. Dindorf. Réptns xaOjoro éwl ms yrelpov els td duydXeov 


(read voy Alydewyv) dpos Kataytixp) Ladapivos. Cp. Harpocrat. v. 
<pyupérous didpos. 
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the hill-side upon the main-land, sighing deeply at 
the same time, and tearing his garments in an agony 
of despair. 


A little to the east of this hill is a harbour on 
the main-land, which retires with a deep inland re- 
cess: from this harbour a small Greek vessel is now 
seen issuing, which is rendered more conspicuous by 
the dark-red colour of its sails, which are strongly 
contrasted with the gloominess of the shady creek. 
This is the only object which is now moving on 
the Bay of Salamis. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


°Q. worma Moiea, 
Tav wodvéévay ixeo 
Awpisa vacov 
Atyway. 
PinpaR. Nem. 111. 1. 


At eight o'clock this morning we arrive in the 
harbour of Agina. The modern coincides with the 
ancient port: it is at the north-west angle of the 
island. 


In shape Atgina is an irregular triangle, the 
north side of which is nearly parallel to the equator ; 
and its other two sides are inclined to the northern 
at an angle of about 45°. The three most remark- 
able objects of the island stand at these three angles. 
At the western, is the site of the ancient port and 
city. The eastern angle is distinguished by the re- 
mains which it possesses of the temple which has 
obtained such celebrity in Europe, by means of the 
A£ginetan Marbles, which once were attached to its 
pediments, and are now in the Museum at Munich: 
and near the southern corner of the island there rises 
a magnificent conical mountain, which, from its grand- 
eur, its form, and its historical recollections, is the 
most remarkable among the natural features of Aigina. 
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XEgina was the ‘eyesore of the Peirseus: its posi- 
tion in the direct line from the emporium of Corinth, 
to the rich islands of the Archipelago, and thence 
to the Asiatic ports, furnished it with commercial 
advantages superior to those of Athens itself. Even 
its barrenness was of service. It drove the inhabit- 
ants of AXgina from tilling their meagre and rocky 
fields, to plough the ocean as a more fertile soil 
than that of their own island; and their Doric ex- 
traction gave them, on the ground of consanguinity, 
a claim to the mercantile favour and protection of 
many thriving marts, where the Athenian trader, for 
the opposite reason, did not gain so ready an ad- 
mittance, or so advantageous a reception. 


Remains of the maritime power of gina may 
be traced in the harbour where we now are. From 
its size and beauty it *once attracted the admiration 
of its Athenian neighbours and enemies. The en- 
trance to it is through a narrow opening between 
the two moles (Aa), which project from the shore, 
and then converge toward this opening. They ter- 
minated in two towers, by which the opening was 
flanked and protected. That on the left side has 
been succeeded by a small modern chapel, dedicated 
to S. Nicolas, the modern Neptune of Greece. There 
are foundations near the shore of docks and basins, 
stretching for about a hundred and eighty yards to 
the north of this harbour, and connected with it. 


1 Ann Tov Tlespacws. Aristot. Rhet. 111. 10. 7. Cp. Cic. Off. 111. 2. 
2 Demosth. c. Aristocr. 691. 
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Toward the northern extremity of these substruc- 
tions is the scala, or wharf, which leads to the 
modern Lazaretto: beyond the Lazaretto, in the 
same direction, are the remains of an ancient Tem- 
ple. Its foundations are of considerable extent. Of 
the rest of the building there now only survives a 
broken shaft of a marble column. 


Various dates have been assigned to the erection 
of this temple. To determine this question, a cir- 
cumstance otherwise trivial is worthy of notice. The 
temple has been employed by the modern Aiginetans 
as a quarry, from which they have excavated mate- 
rials for the construction of buildings, public and 
private, in the town, to which, unhappily for its 
own sake, it is immediately contiguous. 


In hewing out the masses of the ancient fabric, 
several blocks of it were found to be inscribed with 
letters of red chalk, which were still distinctly legible. 
These blocks were drawn from the lowest foundation 
of the building; the characters, therefore, which are 
inscribed upon them, are coeval with the building 
itself. The following are specimens of these charac- 
ters, which, from their form, may serve as authentic 
data for determining the time of the erection of the 
temple itself. The two names which they exhibit, 
Prothymius and Euphamides, belonged perhaps to 
two builders employed in the construction of the 
fabric. 
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rPOOVMIOS 


EV®AMIAHS 


From a comparison of the characters in these in- 
scriptions, with others of which the date is known, 
it is evident that the foundation of this temple is 
not of an earlier date than the Peloponnesian War. 


Following the coast in the same direction, we 
find a tumulus on the shore, probably the same which 
‘Pausanias saw there, and which he believed to be 
the work of Telamon, who landed in the neighbour- 
ing port, and raised this monument to Phocus. Near 
it was the Theatre and Stadium, of which no ves- 
tiges remain. 


Oct, 21. 

The beautiful ruin of the Ai ginetan Temple, at 
the north-east corner of the island, has been the 
theme of the general admiration of Greek travellers. 
It stands on a gentle elevation near the sea, com- 
manding a view of the Athenian coast, and of the 
Acropolis at Athens, and beyond them of the waving 
line traced by the mountain ranges of Pentelicus 
and Hymettus. Its site is sequestered and lonely. 
The ground is diversified by grey rocks overhung 
by tufted pines, and clusters of low shrubs, among 


1 Pausan, 11. 29. 
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which goats are feeding, some of them placing their 
fore feet on the boughs of the shrubs, and cropping 
the leaves with their bearded mouths. It is such a 
scene as this which proves that the religion of Greece 
knew how to avail itself of two things most con- 
ducive to a solemn and devotional effect, namely, 
Silence and Solitude. 


There was perhaps another reason why a site 
at the distance of eight miles from the city of gina 
was preferred to one in its immediate neighbourhood 
for the position of this temple. 


It is probable that this building did not owe its 
origin to the exertions of the Atginetans themselves. 
It has, indeed, by many topographers, been con- 
sidered as identical with the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius, and even as the same fabric which Aacus, 


the king of Avgina, erected to that deity. 


But not merely does the position of this temple, 
standing not on a mountain, as that temple did, but 
on a gentle hill, as well as the character of its archi- 
tecture, clearly indicate that it is not the 'Temple 


1 The only evidence in favour of this supposition is furnished by 
the two words All PANEAAHNIQI, which are 


said to have been inscribed on the portico of the temple. If this in- 
scription ever existed there, the dialect alone proves it to have been 
a forgery. Again, the Greek deities did not write their names over the 
doors of their temples, “comme des marchands les leurs sur les portes 
de leur boutiques;’’ or, as it is elsewhere expressed, rods Qeovs (ev 
rois lepots) éwtypagery obx éoriv eixés. Dio. Chrysost. 1. p. 615. 
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of Jupiter Panhellenius; but there is also another 
and distant site, which can be clearly proved to coin- 
cide with that of the Panhellenium. 


To whom then was this Temple dedicated? In 
order to answer this question, let us represent to 
our minds a picture of the temple in its original 
state. Let us imagine the groups of sculpture 
which once stood against the azure ground of its 
two pediments. They had no doubt an immediate 
reference to the object of that worship which was paid 
in the temple itself. In both these groups one 
figure, that of Minerva, is more prominent than the 
rest. I should therefore argue that the temple was 
dedicated to that goddess, and the following circum- 
stance leads to the same conclusion : 


In our return to the town of Agina from the 
temple, we pass a small Greek church, at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of an hour to the west of the 
temple. The spot is called Bilikéda; the church is 
dedicated to S. Athanasius. The door of the church 
is surmounted by a large marble slab, inscribed 

HOPOZ 


TEMENMNOZ 
ADENAIAS 


that is, dpos teuevous AOnvaas, The limit of the 
sacred precinct of Minerva; an inscription which 
probably once defined the boundary of the consecrated 
enclosure around this very temple. 
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That it was dedicated to the Goddess of Athens 
not by Auginetans, but by the Athenians when in 
possession of Atgina, may be inferred from the site 
which it occupies, removed to a distance from the 
town of Aigina, and looking directly upon Athens. 
It may be inferred also from the language of the 
inscription itself; there, it will be observed, the name 
of the goddess is expressed not in the Doric dialect 
of /Xgina, but, on the contrary, according to the 
Attic form. 


Oct. 22. 

We visit to-day the site of the Panhellenium'. 
It was placed on the summit of the conical moun- 
tain at the southern angle of the island, which has 
been noticed as so prominent a feature in the scenery 
of Aigina. This hill is now called +o odpos, The 
mountain. The name is derived from the ancient 
language of Greece; it denotes at the same time 
that the object which bears it, is the highest moun- 
tain in Afgina. 


This mountain was an object of great interest to 
the ancient inhabitants of the island. On its sum- 
mit AZacus the king of Aigina was believed to have 
prayed to Jupiter in the name of the whole *Hel- 
lenic nation for a supply of rain, which was then 


1 Cp. A. Mustoxydi in Alywaia. No. 1. July 15, 1831. 
? Pausan 1. 44. and 13. 29. and 30. 
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greatly needed, and which was sent by Jupiter in 
compliance with his prayer. 


I believe the summit of this mountain, called 
Spos, to be the site of the Temple of the Panhellenian 
Jove (which derived its name from the circumstance 
above mentioned), upon the following grounds. 


The Panhellenium is placed by Pausanias on a 
mountain (opos): there is no elevation in Aigina 
which deserves such a title but the present, which 
bears the express name by which he characterises 
the site. 


The Panhellenian Mountain served, as we know, 
for a meteorological beacon. If its conical apex was 
capped with cloud, then rain was expected®. This 
notion prevails still. In this respect the crest of the 
A£ginetan Oros is now to the Atgean mariner what 
the heights of ‘Roseberry and Belvoir are to the 
landsmen of Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 


The legend of A®acus is doubtless to be con- 
nected with this observation. This mountain sup- 
plied the first prognostic of the coming shower. 
Hence /Zacus wisely selected this spot as the scene 
of his supplication to Jove, knowing as he did that 


3 Theophrast. de Signis pluv. p. 419. éay éy Alyivy éwi rou Ards 


rou ‘EXXaviov vedéArAn xabi{nrat, ws ta wodda tdwp yiyveras 


4 See Grose’s Local Proverbs. arts. Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 
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the mountain would probably give the first intima- 
tion by its clouded summit of the wished-for rain. 
He perhaps chose for his prayers a moment when 
such indications were visible. ‘The shower however 
which followed them was considered by the Helle- 
nic strangers, who were collected in the plain below 
him, not as a consequence of these intimations, but 
of his prayers. ‘Thus a coincidence was converted 
into a cause; and Afacus the King of gina be- 
came the Son of Jove. 


There is another argument to establish the identity 
of the summit of Oros with the site of the Temple 
of the Panhellenian Jove. 


It is well known to have been the practice of 
some early Christian Churches to modify the objects 
of heathen adoration, rather than to destroy them. 
The stream of Paganism was thus taught to glide 
into a Christian channel with a soft and easy cur- 
rent. On this principle, when Pagan temples became 
Christian churches, and deities and. heroes were trans- 
formed into saints and martyrs, there was generally 
some analogy, which regulated the transforming pro- 
cess, between the character transformed and that with 
which it was invested after the transformation. The 
truth of this assertion may be established on the evi- 
dence of numerous 'examples of this particular process. 


1 See the instances in Middleton’s Letters from Rome, p. 163. Mr. 
Blunt’s Vestiges, p. 91; and his Reformation, p. 13. 
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From the fact of its common operation I would 
argue the identity of Oros and the Panhellenium. 


The Panhellenian Mount was consecrated in the 
pagan creed of Aégina by the tradition that Eacus 
had prayed on its summit, and obtained a shower 
from heaven in answer to his prayer. The moun- 
tam now called Oros has on its vertex a small 
chapel; its foundations are constructed of huge 
blocks in a style of very ancient masonry. This 
chapel is dedicated to the Prophet Elias. A more 
appropriate successor than Elias could not have been 
devised in the room of Macus, to occupy the con- 
secrated fabric standing on this hill. 


For while the Pagan might assert *é7: Aiaxés te 
LlavedAnvie Au Ouacas xai evEdpevos trav “EXX\ada 
yinv exoincey veoOu, that Hacus having sacrificed 
and prayed to Panhellenian Jove caused the rain 
to fall upon Greece, the Christian assured him, from 
a *much graver authority, 7: HXtas xrpoonutaro 
Kato ovpavos ve TOV edwKe, Kai 9 7 €BrAdornce Tov 
xaprov autis, that Elias prayed, and the heavens 
gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. 
The foundations therefore which I have just noticed 
of the small Chapel of Elias, are, I believe, the vestiges 
of the ancient Temple of Panhellenian Jove. 


On the western side of this mountain at its roots 
are some considerable remains of antiquity. They 


2 Pausan, 11. 29. > Epist. St James, v. 18. 
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are probably the vestiges of the peribolus and Temple 
of Aphaea, the Dictynna of A¢gina’ which Pausanias 
saw in his way from the city of Aigina to the Pan- 
hellenian Mount. A church now stands upon the 
site of the temple. It is dedicated to Ai Asomatos. 
An old column was formerly cased in the walls of 
this church, and now lies on the western side of the 
building. Engraved upon this column, in the di- 
rection of its length, is the following inscription: 


HOSTOAAAAAMANEOEKE 
DIAOSTPATOS: ESTONVMAVTOI 
FATRI AE TOI TENO AAMO 
DOON ONVMA 


that is, in an elegiac distich, 
“Os Tod arya avéOnxe, Diteotpartos Ect Ovun avT@, 
Tlarpi dé re tTyvw Aauodowy ovupa. 


Philostratus, who rear'd thts votive Stone, 
Himself ts called; His Sire, Demophoon. 


This inscription affords, I believe, the earliest 
specimen of the occurrence of AMolo-Doric forms, in 
a monument of this nature, with the single excep- 
tion of the Elean inscription. 


On returning towards the modern city, we pass 
a site on the western coast of the island called 
Marathéna. Here, in the church of S. Michael, is 
a marble slab, which proves that the temple of 


1 See Miiller Hginetica p. 163. Heyne Excurs. Virg. Cir. 220. 205. 
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Apollo, which. Pausanias notices in his description 
of Aigina, was not-far from this spot. 


HOROE 
TEMEMOS 
APOAAQMOE 
NOZTEIANMOE 


Boundary of the sacred precinct of Apollo and Neptune. 


The ‘temple of Neptune, to which it was con- 
tizuous, probably obtained its site here, from its 
connection with the harbour, now called Pertica, which 
is about a mile to the north of this spot.. 


Near this place is a small chapel. Its interior 
is very gloomy, the light being derived from the 
door only, (as was usually the case in the old Greek 
temples,) and from one small lamp which burns 
dimly near the Sacred Picture by which the chapel 
is hallowed and adorned. To this picture two hands 
of tin are attached, evidently intended to be engaged 
in the act of prayer. Religious worship may still 
it seems be performed by proxy in Greece, as it was 
in pagan times. 


There is a road of recent construction from the 
port of Pertica to the town of Atgina: the distance 
is about three miles. On our arrival there in the 
evening we find the. streets and quay in a state of con- 
fusion. A large detachment of irregular troops had 
quartered themselves here, where they are said to have 

S 
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made themselves compensation for the retrenchment 
of their pay, from the resources of the Greek mint, 
which is worked at A®gina, as formerly in the age 
of Pheidon. They have, no doubt, taken care to pay 
themselves in drachmas of sterling AX ginetan weight. 
A company of Greek regulars (raxticoi) has just 
arrived here, with the view of dislodging the others, 
who are determined not to retreat. It is supposed, 
without much appearance of probability——for the 
regulars are entirely without pay as well as their 
opponents—that a fray will take place between 
them: and with a view to prevent a disturbance, an 
order has been issued that all the inhabitants should 
immediately retire to their homes. 


We embark the next morning for Nauplia. 


APPENDIX. 


I navE much satisfaction in being able to com- 
municate to the reader the following details with 
respect to the recent discoveries made at Athens, 
and the present condition of that capital, from a 
letter written by Charles Holte Bracebridge, Esq. 
which reached me after the preceding sheets had 
gone to the press. 


My Dear Sir, 


My answer to your inquiries as to the newly- 
discovered objects of interest at Athens, will not, I fear, 
give any high idea of the exertions which have been 
made, or the success which has rewarded them. Here, 
indeed, these discoveries are hailed with delight, not 
only for their own importance, but as the firstfruits of 
a rich harvest ;—here, too, where the difficulty of digging 
down even to the surface of the earth is seen, and the 
small sums which can be appropriated to research, known, 
every allowance is made. Nor do we expect, after so 
many eras of pillage as Athens has passed through, to 
come at once upon such treasures as have been raised 

82 
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from the remains of a Roman bath or an imperial villa. 
Yet the antiquities of Athens now under investigation 
have their great and peculiar interest—they belong to an 
earlier epoch—and are parts of one great whole. The 
excavations in the Acropolis, conducted by Dr Ross, 
have been carried to a depth of twenty or twenty-five 
feet below the surface of the soil, on the south side of 
the Parthenon. Venetian casemates and Turkish subter- 
ranean galleries have been pierced through, and the 
foundations of the great temple laid bare on one side, 
and the Pelasgic walls on the other. It is intended to 
reduce the ground generally to its original level round 
the temple, and in this process to move the earth ten or 
fifteen feet deep. Not only have the vast masses brought 
for erecting the Parthenon (but unused on account of de- 
fects) been found strewn about, but the workshop of the 
Parthenon has been found, that is, drums of columns of 
Pentelic marble lying in huge masses of chippings of 
marble, and fragments left by the hammer and the chisel ; 
nay more, some blocks have been discovered which be- 
longed to the old Hecatompedon, and a number of bronze, 
pottery, and marble fragments, together with burnt wood, 
at a level below the above-named marble chippings, 
which can be attributed only to an era of distinction 
preceding the erection of the unrivalled fane we now see, 
namely, the Persian invasion. A very spirited horse’s 
head, in a style intermediate between that of the Egina 
and Parthenon reliefs, and the relievo of a fish, appear 
to be undeniable remains of the older temple; and a 
vast variety of beautiful bronze-work vases, helmets, 
utensils, little figures, handles of vases, attest the ad- 
vanced state of the arts at that remote period. I- was 
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particularly struck with a bronze Minerva, about ten 
inches high, finished with all the minute taste of the 
best specimens from Pompeii. A large collection of 
terracotta fragments, lamps, vases, and architectural orna- 
ments, was also found at the sub-Parthenon depth, if 
I may so express it. Among these is a patera of the 
lightest and finest material, with exquisite figures in dark 
brown. But the most interesting perhaps of these re- 
mains are the painted figures and heads, (some of which 
retain their colours, and represent the Greek costumes 
of this day,) and especially the fragments of columns, 
triglyphs, and capitals, which still retain their original 
colours, blue, red, and the brightest ultra-marine. The 
capital in the Theseum, and many vestiges about the 
Erectheum, show that the temples were in part coloured, 
but no proof has been given, before the discovery of 
these primitive Attic remains, that bright and highly con- 
trasted colours were used generally on marble edifices. 
On the edge of a fragment of a vase, taken from the 
lowest pit, I remarked in very ancient characters the 
word AOEMAIAS.. Six pieces of. the frieze, three of 
which are well preserved, are now only seen about the 
Parthenon: two of them seem to be the work of inferior 
artists, but one (the subject of which is two priests and 
an assistant leading two bulls to sacrifice) is a relief 
equal to any of those of which the Parthenon has been 
plundered. One only of the metopes, a most spirited 
piece, is to be found, except the much injured ones still 
in their places. 


The great discovery of the day is the long lost 
temple of the Wingless Victory, seen by Wheler, and 
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subsequently blown up and enclosed in a Turkish bastion. 
It is not of the Doric order, as that traveller asserts, but 
of beautiful Ionic, the columns about fifteen feet high, and 
fluted: four columns stand on the front, and four on 
the back; the sides of the cella being in line with the | 
external columns. The whole is of Pentelic marble, and 
finely finished: the position is exactly that specified by 
Pausanias, on the S.W. angle of the Acropolis, on the 
right as you ascend to the Propylea, turning the S.W. 
wing of which this exquisite little temple fronts. Parts 
of all the columns of the Victory have been found, se- 
veral entire with their capitals, and these, with the walls 
of the cella, and most of the entablatures have been 
replaced, and will have a grand effect as soon as the 
scaffolding is removed. The reliefs of its frieze are very 
bold and spirited, and tolerably preserved: the subjects 
are supposed to be the Athenian victory over the Ama- 
zons, and that over the Persians at Marathon. Nearly 
the whole frieze has been found, except the two pieces 
in the British Museum. Two very fine pieces of relief, 
about three feet high, have been found near the Victory 
Temple: they do not appear to have belonged to it—the 
subject is a bull led by three winged victories. 


The Erectheum has not yet been opened, nor has 
the base of the great statue of Minerva been sought 
for; but between these points the passage and steps cut 
in the rock has been laid open, which led from the 
Acropolis to the city through the grotto of Aglauros, 
through which subterranean passage the canephore bore 
the sacred baskets from Minerva Polias to the gardens 
of Venus. 
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Within a very few weeks two sarcophagi have been 
discovered near the modern mint, which have excited 
much interest. They are not of the first style of art, 
but yet possess bold and elaborate relief; the one 
wreaths and lions’ heads—the other, two lions drinking 
from a vase, and a Bacchanal of dancing infants. A 
skeleton was found in the former, which is thought to 
belong to the early Christian era. A third sarcophagus 
found in the same neighbourhood contains three objects 
of great interest; a sistrum, an incense-box, and a vase, 
all of silver. The vase is about ten inches high, and 
resembles a cream-jug of the last century; the box is 
octagonal, and about four inches diameter. The owner 
of these objects has very naturally been named a priest of 
Isis, and consequently but a modern among the ancients. 


The mint above mentioned (which, after all, is not 
to be a mint, but a bank, it is said), with the royal 
stables, a hospital, and a barrack, are the only public 
buildings of consequence yet erected; but the new 
palace, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
King of Bavaria two months since, is the object of first 
attention among the modern improvements. No less 
than three sites had been previously fixed on, much to 
the dismay of successive speculators in land; this last, 
however, seems by general assent allowed to be the best; 
and the actual building of the palace has placed the minds 
of landed proprietors and street-projectors at ease on 
the subject. The spot chosen is just without the old 
Bobonistra Gate, where the inscription to Hadrian remains, 
in a line between Lycabettus and the Parthenon, and 


on an eminence overlooking the town, the Hymettian 
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chain, and the gulf. The front of the building, which is 
to be adorned by a portico, faces the Acropolis, that is, is 
about S.S.W. Gardens and a square are to connect the 
palace with the town. The plan, which embraces two 
quadrangles, is handsome and commodious, without being 
extravagant. Nor are the Athenians the less pleased with 
It because it is to be executed at the King’s private 
expence. The King of Bavaria is said to have contri- 
buted munificently ; to him, indeed, and to his talented 
architect, Professor Gartner, the whole honour of the 
palace belongs. ‘Many large houses have been erected 
within the last year, and buildings are going on with 
such spirit that the price of ground in good situations 
far exceeds the sum which could have been calculated 
on: £300 was lately given for about half an acre, and 
an adjoining piece has just been sold at the rate of 
£1200 or £1300 an acre. This is at a distance from 
the commercial streets, where enormous prices are ob- 
tained for the square yard of frontagesground. Three great 
streets have been some time since opened—the Adrian, 
Athena, and /élus street—all of which now assume a 
regular appearance; and though the dilatory system of 
some parties, and want of zeal and funds to overcome 
difficulties, has as yet prevented the opening of many of 
the minor communications, yet an attentive observer re- 
marks the huge masses of grey walls and rubbish dis- 
appear by little and little, crooked encumbered lanes 
become straight, and wherever two or three good houses 
are built, walls are thrown back, and a street of twenty 
feet wide appears. The style of building is rather modern 
German than any thing else: neither the picturesque (and 
in ‘this climate agreeable): Turkish house nor the Italian 
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colonnade is seen; happily the English red brick is also 
absent. The solidity of the walls of rough limestone, 
which are carried only two stories high, compensates in 
some measure for the rough manner in which they are 
finished. Many of the common houses are built after 
the Constantinople fashion—an upper story of wood-work 
filled up by dried bricks on a basement of broad stone 
walls. On the whole, considering the necessary want of 
funds, taste, good practical architects, and workmen who 
have any knowledge at all, the appearance of the new. 
buildings is highly creditable. I should have mentioned 
before, that the walls of the old town were pulled down 
last spring, which gives the place a much better ap- 
pearance. The town is now spread out in a fan-shape 
to the north of the Acropolis, and its diameters may be 
a mile and a mile and half: the population probably: 
does not yet exceed 15,000. One peculiarity of Athens 
is the number of its churches, which are said to exceed 
300; with few exceptions they are in ruins. Such a 
fine opportunity for making open and planted squares 
will, I trust, not be lost, when the dispute between the 
municipality and the government as to the right of pro- 
perty of these churches shall have been settled. The 
supply of water brought into the town by the ancient 
aqueducts. is abundant and excellent. When the town 
advances, no doubt many useful and beautiful fountains 
will vie with those of Rome or Naples. At present the 
Turkish fountains only are used; and as the Hymettian 
and Pentelican quarries of marble have not yet been 
re-opened, it may be as well! that no attempt should be 
made at present to adorn the Grecian city in this respect. 
In connection with modern Athens I must not omit 
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Pirseus, where several large houses are built: some good 
streets, flanked by low but respectable dwellings, have 
already been completed. A large custom-house has been 
built, and a quay and lazaretto are in immediate con- 
templation; the population may be about 1,500. The 
trade cannot be said to flourish at the Pireus, yet it has 
become a bustling place. Besides the small coasting 
vessels which crowd the harbour, four or five brigs and 
as many schooners are generally at anchor in the ancient 
Aphrodisian port. Four or five men-of-war frequently 
lie in the Pirseus together, nor is any great difficulty 
found in such heavy frigates as the American Constitu- 
tion or the British Portland in passing the narrow entrance 
where the Lions, now at Venice, crowned the pier-heads. 
The vestiges, considered those of the Salaminian trophy 
and sarcophagus of Themistocles, still give interest to the 
outer point, and on the next (inwards) the remains of the 
famous Admiral Miaulis are laid. A most interesting 
ceremony took place on the occasion of his obsequies, 
and a national monument is to be erected over the re- 
mains of this modern Themistocles. 


The little dock-yard at Poros, is in a promising 
state: eight or ten small vessels and gun-boats are in 
commission, and form excellent guardacostas. A change 
of ministers has lately taken place, and all the offices 
are not yet disposed of: most of the employés are 
Greeks, and there is every reason to hope that a public 
system of business will be adopted, which may prevent 
intrigues and overcome jealousies which much injure this 
country. Nor will, I conceive, the decrees, which have 
been, from their non-efficiency, the ridicule of every 
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one, be persisted in. The great difficulty is to obtain 
here practical results rapidly ; while some diplomats write 
‘“rapports” and orders ; the Greeks talk and promise ; both 
seem equally averse from doing. Of all the difficulties 
with which the Government have to contend, that of not 
having obtained a moral influence from the high principle 
and worthy intentions of its “personnel,” is what strikes 
an Englishman most. The courts of justice are, it is 
said, well filled by Greeks, who are learning to act on the 
code of Maurer, and the trial by jury is conducted with 
regularity and efficiency, and is becoming popular. 
Though the capital is of course infested by the low 
and vicious population of many nations, which is never 
wanting in such towns in the country, peace and secu- 
rity may be said to reign; the peasantry enjoy their 
possessions in quietness, and have been gradually im- 
proving their condition; the want of capital among pro- 
prietors has been a great check to this. Nevertheless, 
one enters no village where either fresh land has not 
been brought into cultivation, or vineyards planted. 
When the National Bank, which is to be put in action 
by an English Company in two months, has supplied 
capital on landed security, agriculture must advance ra- 
pidly ; but it is much to be wished that the judgment 
and experience of foreigners were called in to assist, and 
the richer productions aimed at. I have seen most of 
the richer parts of Greece, and have been lately over 
the lovely and fertile island of Euboea, where nature 
seems to have united the forests, snows, and waters of 
‘Switzerland, to the richness and variety of Greece. From 
the inquiries I have made, and the experience of some 
most intelligent resident gentlemen, Greek and foreign, 
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I am convinced that a well-educated Englishman may lay 
out his capital there, to greater advantage than in Canada 
or Australia; he may live on his estate, and make ten 
per cent. on it immediately, and if he buys with judge- 
ment, will have every prospect of very shortly doubling 
that amount of interest. An English farmer will prefer 
places where his language is spoken, but for an educated 
young man, who can learn Greek, and feels some interest 
in the beauty, history, and climate of Greece, as well as 
the intelligent society of the capital, (which is within easy 
reach from any part of that island) who is willing to attend 
to the details of land-management, and can feel enjoy- 
ment from extent of domain, I must say, that such a one 
emigrating, with a capital not less than £1500 or £2000 
has every prospect of a happy and useful life here, and 
with (as it seems to me) fewer sacrifices than he would 
have to make in Canada. Notwithstanding all delays in 
her path, I can only see for Greece success in the future. 
However great the difficulties of her government, and the 
inferiority of her situation, compared with European 
states, yet we cannot forget how rapid and how great 
has been her rise, not only from slavery, but a war of 
destruction, and then we shall more fairly judge of her 
powers for happiness. The paltry rebellion, near Mis- 
solonghi, which never boasted of more than 300 men, 
has been put down by the light troops sent there, and 
the robbers on the Turkish frontier have received’ some 
severe checks and well-deserved punishment for the 
blackmail they collected in the winter. 


We have just bought the ground for the Protestant 
chapel, but in consequence of the delay in the business we 
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shall now defer till autumn the erection of the building. 
By then I trust we shall have completed our subscription, 
and be enabled to demand the government-money. The 
Protestant cemetery on the Ilissus has lately been com- 
pleted and planted with cypresses. You will have ere this 
received Pittachi’s book by Mrs Hill, who is gone alone 
to America on the business of the Mission. Mr Hill* is 
well, and desires to be remembered to you; his schools 
are flourishing. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


C. H. BracEBRIDGE. 


ATHENS, April 25, 1836. 


* The author of this volume cannot allow the names of Mr and Mrs Hill 
to appear on this page without at the same time recording his obligations to 
them. It was to their kindness at Athens in 1833, at a time and in a place 
which offered little prospect of such good offices, that he was indebted for 
the alleviation of an illness which was the consequence of his journey into 
Beoeotia and Phocis, during a winter of remarkable severity. 
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BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. Foutth 


Edition, with Eleven Piates. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES taken during some rapid Journeys across 
the PAMPAS and among the ANDES. By Major Sir F. Bonn Hap, Author of 
“ Bubbles from the Brunnen.” Third Edition. In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. . 


LEGENDS of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. By the Author 
of the * Sketch-Boek;” forming No. III.of the Ornayow Miscetnany. Post 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


A RESIDENCE and TOUR in the UNITED STATES. By 
BE, 8, Aspy, A.M. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s, 


GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. By Epwarp 
Jx3e%, Esq., Survéyor of his Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. Including 
Maxims and Hints for Anglers, 
Extracts from the unpublished Journals of White of Selborte, - 
Notices Uf the Royal Parks artd Residences, 
and Retharks on the Condition of the Agricultural Peasantry‘of Bhgiand. 
Complete in 3 vols,, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. each. 

A Third Edition has been published of the First Series, and a Second Edition of the 
Second Series; sd that putchasers have how an opportunity of completing their Sets. 
Each volume may also be purchased separately. 


The ACHARNENSES of ARISTOPHANES. Edited and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Colleges, by THomas Miromets, A.M. 8vo. 
10s. 


The WASPS of ARISTOPHANES. Edited, with English 
Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools und Univewities, by THomas 
MrrcHeL., Esq., A.M. 8vo.,10s. Forming No. Il. of “ Mitchdl¥s Plays-of Aris- 
tophanes.” 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY -of the GREEK ‘CLASSIC 


POETS. Designed for Young Persotts at School or Cdllege, By’Huitny Nxison 
Corznipcg, A.M. A New atid Improveil Edition. Fdolscap 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


The LOSELEY MANUSCRIPTS. Being Manuscripts and 
uther rere Documents, illustrative of some of the more minute particulars of 
English History, Biograpby, and Manners, from the Reign of Henry VITI. to 
that of James I., preserved in the Muniment Room of James More Molyneux, 
Eagq., at Loseéley House, Surrey. Now first Edited, with Netes, by Aurrep Jonn 
Kzmps, Esq., F.S.A. In i Vol. 8vo., cloth, with an illustrative Engraving, Fac- 
similes of Autographs, &c,, price Li. 1s. 

“ This very interesting volume may well be placed by the side of the Evelyns and 

Pepye’ in all our libraries.” —Literary Gazette. 


TRAVELS to BOKHARA, and VOYAGE up the INDUS. 
By Lizutrnant Burngs. A New Edition. 3 Vols. Foolscap 8vo., with Map and 
Plates, 18s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL FEELINGS. By 


Joun Aspzncnomaiz, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., First Physician to his Majesty in 
Scotland. Third and cheaper Edition. feap., 5s. 
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28 SONNETS. By the Rev. Cuarves Srrone, formerly of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. bound. . 


29 HISTORY of the WAR of SUCCESSION in SPAIN. By 


Lory Manow. A New Edition. S8vo, 15s. 


30 The LIFE of BELISARIUS. By the Right Hon. Lorp 


Mazox. 8vo. Witha Map. 19s. 
“‘ The Work does considerable credit to his Lordship’s scholarship, and is altogether 
a valuable contribution to the history of a most interesting era."—Loadon Mag. 
** His Lordship’s Work is an able and valuable performance.” —Moathly Review. 


3] The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S DISPATCHES during 
hie various Campaions. Compiled from Authentic Documents, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gurnwoop. Vols.1. to lV. 8vo. 20s. each. 


32 HISTORICAL CONVERSATIONS for YOUNG PER- 
: SONS. Containing— 
I. The HISTORY of MALTA and the ENIGHTS of RHODES. 


(9 II. The HISTORY of POLAND. 
oh By Mre. Manxuam, Author of the “ Histories of Engiand and France.” 1 vol. 
. Fg 13mo., with illustrative Wood-cuts. 6s. 


33 BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Critical Examination of 
the Meaning and Etymology of various Greek Words and Passages in Homer, He- 
siod, and other Greek Writers. Translated from the German, and edited, with 
Notes and copious Indices, by the Rev. J. R. Fissianz,A.M., late Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ While every reader of Homer, nay every student of Greek, will find in the Lexi- 
logus new and valuable information, without which he can never thoroughly ander- 
stand the language either in its epic infancy or its attic vigour; at the same time it 
will prove to the really critical student an invaluable guide and companion in exploring 
the deeply hidden treasures of ancient Greek literature.”— Editor's Preface. 


34 INDIAN SKETCHES, taken during an EXPEDITION 
among the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of AMERICAN INDIANS. By 
Joux T. Invine, Jun. 3 vols. post Svo. 14s. 

Contents :—Indian Life; Indian Females and Feasts; Indian Habits; Grand Paw- 
nee Village; The Otoe Council; The Indian Guard; Indian Dogs; The Rival Chief ; 
Indian Feasts; The Kickapoos; The Indian Country; The Alarm; Departure of 
Otoes for the Hunting Grounds; The Chase; A Man of the World; Domestic Grie- 
vances; An Otoe Warrior; The Otoe Messenger; The Konza Chief, &c. &c. 


35 A. TOUR on the PRAIRIES. By the Author of “ The 
Sketch-Bouk.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


36 ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD. By the Author of “ The 
Sketch-Book.” Post 8vo. 9¢. 6d. 


37 MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS. Second English Edition, 
with Three additional Letters. 18mo. 3s. 


38 MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged for the Use 


of Schools, by Cuaa.zs J. Bromrtetp, D.D, Lord Bishop of London. Fourth 
Edition, revised and corrected by the Rev. J. Enwarps,M A. 12mo., 3s. bound, 1 
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